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Oe TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


Howard Building, Providence, R. I. 


PUILDERS OF 


Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, 


Printing and Finishing Machinery 


TEXTILE FABRICS AND WARPS 


Plans and Estimates for Complete Plants 


Warp 
Mercerizing 


Machine 


Carpet Yarn 
Sizing, Drying and 
Beaming Machine 


SOLE BUILDERS IN UNITED STATES OF 
SPENCER’S IMPROVED SKEIN MERCERIZING MACHINE 


Mercerizing Machinery for Cotton Goods and Warps 











Bleaching, 


Drying and Finishing 
Machinery 


for all textile fabrics. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Providence Office, Room 417 Industrial Trust Building. 








WEEN 


by using Rabbeth Patent 
Centrifugal Clutch Spindles 
they would Stand at one 
level and carry at least 
ten per cent. more Yarn 


? 
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ASIA ARAMA Nt i SAA i 


W/E Y 


have the bobbins on 
your frames vary in height 


Es 
7 


a 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE MASS. 





MILL EQUIPMENT 


TLL a y 


T 


NORTHROP 
LOOM 
BOBBINS 


AND 


Ser. LES 


ARE MADE BY 
Northrop 


Loom Manufacturers 


Look for our name on your 
Bobbins and Shuttles 


DRAPER 
COMPANY 


Hopedale Mass. 


J.D. CLoupMAN Southern Agent 4o So. Forsyth St. Atlanta Ga. 
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Foster Machine Co. 


RETRETT kee 


The Foster Model 12 differential attachment spaces the yarn 
on the cone in winding so as to secure in the Knitting process 
a light unwinding tension that does not change from start to 
finish of cone. @ This is ome of the exclusive features that 
has made the Foster Finished cone acceptable to all Knitters. 


Office and Works 
Westfield, - - Massachusetts 
John Hill,So. Agent, Third National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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COMPLETE 
COTTON 
MILL 
EQUIPMENT 


Including : 


Pickers 
Cards 
Drawing 
Evener 
Drawing 
Roving 
Spinning 
Twisters 
Slashers 
Spoolers 
Reels 
Winders 
Warpers 
Looms 


MILL EQUIPMENT 


LTTE OS 


aco-Lowell Shops 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


WASTE 
RECLAIMING 
MACHINERY 


FOUR COILER FRONT CARD 


Used in connection with our 
WASTE SYSTEM 


WORSTED 
MACHINERY 


Including: 
Revolving 
Creels 
Gill Boxes 
Drawing 
Frames 
Reducing 
and Roving 
Frames 
Cap Ring 
and Flyer 
Spinning 
and 
Twisting 
Frames 
Jack 
Spoolers 


THE RESULT OF OUR LONG EXPERIENCE AND 
STUDY UNDER ACTUAL MILL CONDITIONS EN- 
ABLES US TO BUILD MACHINERY WHICH SUC- 
CESSFULLY MEETS THE VARIED REQUIREMENTS 


Shops— 


Lowell, Mass. 
Biddeford, Maine 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Southern Agent, ROGERS W. DAVIS, 


Charlotte, N, C. 


Executive Offices— 
77 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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LEIGH & BUTLER 


SUCCESSORS TO 
EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 
Sinihameninlataaceaitammeine SOLE AGENTS —_— 


IN THE UNITED STAT&S AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, 
Woolen & Worsted 


- Machinery 


Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 

Platt’s Cotton Comber—will comb from 7-8” stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Wastes into Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery 
Arechbutt-Deeley System for purifying and softening water. 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS. Card Clothing for Cotton. 

JAMES CRITCHLEY & SONS. Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 
WILSON BROS. BOBBIN CO. Bobbins, Shuttles, Ete. 

THOMAS B. HAIGH. Double Loop Bands, Spinning Tape, Ete. 
DRONSFIELD BROTHERS. Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. 
HARDING’S Fallers, Pins and Circles. 

The Best Frenen and English Combing and Rubbing Aprons. 

Card Flats reclothed and Lickers-in rewound. 
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Read what a very prominent Consulting Engineer, 


investigating a CARRIER Eguipren mill, reported to his ¢ ‘lent 
about the conditions when the outside temperature was 94° 


“T heard from three different sources the story in regard to the conditions during the exces- 
sive heat in July,rg11. All the other textile mills in Holyoke had to close as the help'were 
overcome by the heat, but this mill continued running throughout the whole spell. 
“Yesterday the overseer of the spinning mill stated that he would far rather be in the mill 
than either out-of-doors or at home, as the temperature was some 8 to 10 degrees lower in 
the mill than outside.” 

“The most noticeable room which we went into in the way of clearness of air was the 
spinning room of this new mill. This was located in the fourth story and there were prac- 
tically 20,000 cap spindles in operation. The readings for the temperature and humidity in 
this room are taken from here and following is a list copied from their records of yesterday, 
which shows very even running, both for the temperature and amount of humidity.” 


JULY 10 
Hours Temperature Humidity Hours Temperature Humidity 
7 87 63 12 88 67 
8 86 66 87 66 
9 86 66 89 67 
10 87 66 ’ 87 65 
II 88 67 


WRITE FOR A CATALOG 


Of America 


No. 39 Cortlandt Street, New York City 


BUFFALO, 490 Broadway 


NEW ENGLAND CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
176 Federal Street Ft. Dearborn Bldg. 734 Real Estate Trust 
Boston, Mass. Clark and [lonroe Sts. Bldg. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS 


Taunton, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 


Builders of 
Revolving Flat Cards, Drawing Frames, 
Spinning Frames, Looms, Dobbies, Etc. 


Superior Loom Cranks for Repairs 
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If the sfde of your factory” 
were a great door 


You could swing it open and gain perhaps a solid hour 
of extra daylight. You can get 19 to 360 per cent more 
light by simply painting your ceilings and walls with 


RICE’S MILL WHITE 


Rice’s Mill White is the only oil paint (without varnish) giving a glossy, tile-like 
finish. It will not collect dirt and germs like a flat paint. It will not scale like a 
cold water paint. It will not ** alligator” and crack under the jar of machinery 
like a varnish paint. Jt stays white longer than any other gloss paint. 

Rice’s Mill White, the original Mill White, made a trade name of the 
words **Mill White.” It has no substitute. No other paint manufacturer can use 
the Rice process. No imitation has its elastic, 

permanent qualities. For ten years it has been 

unequalled for illuminating power, sanitary qual- 


ities and low ultimate cost. eer 2 
Ices 44 


Write for Booklet and Sample Board g Mitt WHITE EF 


Ask for our booklet, ““More Light’’. Wrrte today. ‘eh, Ww = 
Waly 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. ter sun 
20 Dudley Street Providence, R. I. | 
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Parks’ Piping Parables 


The Tea Kettle’s Secret 


For years on end—for centu- 
ries—men saw the kettle boil; 
saw, at times when it boiled too 
intensely, that the spout would 


not carry off the vapor fast | 


enough and the lid would dance 
a folk-dance on the kettle’s north 
pole. 

A dreamer whose mother even 
flouted him because of his lack 
of the practical, harnessed that 
force and put it to work. 


The nineteenth century be- 
came the age of steam, and Dil- 
lon builds boilers—and Fosdick 
engines—and Parks does piping 
as the result of a dreamer's 
fancy of a century ago. 

Today we are supplementing 
that steam power by harnessing 
the streams to satisfy man’s in- 
cessant demands for more power 
—more power that man (and wo- 
man) shall be less of a machine. 


The water that Boston people 
drink performs a double function 
by first turning turbines up in 
Clinton and transforming the po- 
tential energy of an artificial lake 
into the kinetic energy of hum- 
ming motors. 


The twentieth century is fast 
becoming an age of electricity. 


One of the greatest sources of 
waste in manufacturing has been 


the transmission of power from | 


the place where it was made to 
the place where it was used. 
Turning power around a corner 
costs money. 


In the early days of steam 


| power—and down to within a 
comparatively short time—it was 
custon.ary to stick in boilers here, 
an engine there, in small groups 
and small units. 


} 


Then came a change. 

The advantages of mass pro- 
duction were carried to the power 
| plant. Manufacturers began to 
| see that aside from their own 
product they were manufacturing 
power—and cheaper power be- 


came their hobby. 


So engines were made in lar- | 


ger and larger units—and com- 
pounded doubly, triply and 
quadruply. Boiler units were 
made larger and pressures in- 
creased. Engineers studied the 
problem of centralization. 


All for cheaper power. 


In riding a hobby we are apt 
to overlook something, and this 
instance is no exception. 


One thing to be reckoned with 
was the costof turning the power 
around the corners—or of trans- 
ferring it to the place where tt 
could be used. I knew of a fac- 
tory where eighty per cent of the 
power generated was used to 
turn shafting, and only twenty 
per cent went into actual work 
delivered at the machinery—or 
about two per cent of the coal 
pile. But the electrical engineer 
has not been sitting still. One 
new condition breeds another, 
and he has helped solve the prob- 
lem of delivering the power to 
the machine. 


| But in riding the hobby of cheap 
power, there was another thing 


| velopment 


that the engineers reckoned with- 
out; that economy in prime mov- 
ers may be non-essential if there 
is a continuous use for steam for 
manufacturing purposes — par- 
ticularly such steam suckers as 
drying and dyeing. 


I am writing this not because 
I have any quarrel with the de- 
of hydro - electric 
power. On the other hand, we 
have recommended it several 
times. But—we do say, before 
you enter into a contract first see 
if yours is really a plant that can 
use it economically—and then 
balance your power with your re- 
quirements for steam manufac- 
turing. 


Heat Your Mill with Your 
Spnnkler System 


and conversely—sprinkle your 
mill with your heating system. If 
you are building a new plant of 
any size you may accomplish this. 

You will save money in first 
cost over the usual method of 
separate heating and separate 
sprinkling apparatus. 


You will save space. Better 
than. all that, you will save in 
fuel ;—thatis, the new combined 
system will cost less to operate. 

This system is not adaptable 
to every mill condition—but 
where it is adaptable it makesa 
very favorable showing in the 
points above mentioned. 

Write us if interested ; we can 
only tell you how much you will 
save by figuring it out. 

PARKO 


The G. M. Parks Company, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 














ee 
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The Turbo Catechism 


Pertinent Answers to Queries of Mill Men 


Who invented the Turbo-Humid- 

iher ? 
Mr. Albert W. ‘Thompson, a 
practical mill man. 

Why did he do this ? 
He thought he saw deficiences 
in all of the then existing 
methods of humidifying. 

What was the result > 
He solved the problem of com- 
plete vaporization of water by 
mechanical means which obvi- 
ated many of the accessories 
heretofore thought necessary in 
humidifers. 

How did he do this > 
By the application of com- 
pressed air in a new way. 


Then the Turbo is an atomizer ? 


No, quite the reverse, as an | 


examination will show. 


Is the use of air in the Turbo way 
more efficient than in the atomizer 
way ? 
Yes. Very much so. It takes 
about four atomizers to do the 
work of one Turbo at a very 
much greater expense of 
power. 


Then the Turbo will work in a | 
| What happens if the head stops 


card room or napper room ? 
Yes, because the lint and fly 
do not interfere with its oper- 
ation. 
Could you install the Turbo in a 
low posted room ? 
Yes, very decidedly, on ac- 
count of its small size. 


Then the Turbo is very small > 
Indeed it is. We could bring 
a half dozen to you in our 
pocket, and on this account 
you will find when installed it 
casts no disagreeable shadows 
on the work. 

You say that the Turbo has solved 

the problem of complete vapor- 

ization. Then it uses the water 

but once ? 





Yes, and pure water at that. 
We believe “breathing water’ 
should be as pure as drinking 
water. 
Then the Turbo has no return sys- 
tem of piping ? 
No. No drains to get clog- 
ged and no receiving tanks to 
clean out. 
Then this type of humidifier re- 
moves all need for casing ? 
Yes, there are no casings or 
fans, no motors, no moving 
parts, no cloths or mantles, no 
cleaning mechanism. 


| Then the Turbo works under a 
pressure system ? 
Yes, Pressure of air, but there 


is no pressure on the water. | 
The water simply flows to the 


heads and is picked up and 
vaporized by the air pressure. 


for any reason ? 
It simply becomes in-operative. 
A new head may be attached 
in place of an old one in less 
than five minutes by a green- 
horn. 


But this type of head will not 
"wash" the air will it? 


air washing is concerned, the 
scientific way to do this is all 
in one place, not at each hum- 
idifier head where all material 
washed from the air becomes a 
menace to the system, due to 
clogging the return pipes. 


No, but it obtains nearly the | 
same results by preventing the | 
formation of lint, and so far as | 





Is it safe to start the Turbo-Hum- 
idifers in a mill early in the morn- 
ing before the help come in ? 
Yes, because there is no 
danger of a clogged return pipe 
causing heads to over-flow. 


Then your head will not cause 
damage by over-flow of water ? 
It cannot. 


You say the Turbo works by com- 
pressed air ? 
Yes, and this gives an auxiliary 
in the shape of an air cleaning 
service that is much appreciat- 
ed and much used. 


Is this expensive > 

The Turbo system at 30 
pounds air pressure will be 
found in a term of months 
cheaper to operate than any 
other system, if horse power 
plus man power are consider- 
ed; and mill men now consider 
the two problems as co-in- 
cident. 


Will the orifices of the Turbo 
head enlarge ? 
Possibly, in time, but in five 
years we have had to furnish 
no repair parts on this account. 


How long has this head been on 
the market > 
Something over five years. 


Has this humidifier become recog- 

nized during that time > 
We think so. There are 
23,090 Turbo heads in oper- 
ation in 153 factories; 35 of 
these factories previously had 
some other system of humidi- 
fers. Without counting small 
additions of a head or two, 27 
factories have given us actual 
bona fide "repeat orders" of 
systems. We do not call it a 
repeat order if a few heads are 


added here and there to an 
old system. 


The G. M. Parks Company, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


Southern Office, 200 Commercial Bank Building. 


J. &, Cothran, Mgr. 
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The Yarn Conditioning Machine 


Sets the twist in your filling and overcomes kinky filling 
difficulties. It conditions without injuring the bobbins 


: : Metal C i 
The Sargent Drying Machines Asbestos insulation 
Scientifically designed for greatest economy in 
drying Cotton, Wool, Hair. 


Wool Washers, Wool Dusters and Openers, Burr Pickers 
Complete Carbonizing Plants 


Automatic Feeds for Cotton and Wool 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 
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No. 2 
No. 1 and No. 2—Cops to weave from inside seven-eighths 
to three inches diameter and up to seventeen inches long. 
Suitable for various kinds of coarse 
goods such as grass matting, 
cotton bagging, cocoa matting, all 
kinds of carpets, felts, chinchilla, 
linen, jute, flax, asbestos, hose 
and narrow fabrics such as wicks, 
belting, webbing, surcingles, 
halters, etc. 


No. 3 and No. 4 Shuttle Bobbins 
from seven-eighths to two inches 
in diameter and any length up to 
twelve inches. Suitable for all 
kinds of duck, upholsteries, 
tapestries, asbestos, ratana or any 
kind of fancy yarns for automatic 
or other looms. 


| 


} 
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No. 4 


OSWALD LEVER CO., Inc. 


Lehigh Avenue and Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Builders of Textile Machinery 


WINDERS 
ESPECIALLY 
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Automatic Gingham Looms 


One of our latest productions for weaving goods of 
two or more colors in the filling. Like every loom 


we build, it has the advantage of a successful mill test. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern representative, ALEXANDER & GARSED, Charlotte, N.C. 
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New Hand-Threading Shuttle 


The Caron Patent Hand Threader 














This “THROAT PLATE” (slightly enlarged) is so designed that 
the Yarn cannot ‘‘ Balloon’’ 


This “SIDE EYE” (slightly enlarged), made in two parts, 
prevents unthreading. 


The Simplest and Most Quickly Threaded Shuttle Made 


It can be filled with the finest silk or the coarsest filling—will 
neither w#zthread nor “ balloon”—lint that accumulates is easily 
removed—felt can be inserted for tension purposes—and 
being a hand-threading shuttle, it is sanitary. 

This shuttle is entirely different from all others. It has been 
severely tested for a year by large mills and is the most effective 
hand threader on the market. 

Trial orders solicitted—Satisfaction guaranteed 


Paper Cop Tubes 
Cones and Shells 


Send your samples and we will quote 
prices on any lot desired 


















Shuttles and 
Shuttle Irons 


For All Textile Purposes 


American Textile Specialty Machinery Co. 


670 Eddy Street - Providence, R. I. 
13th St. and Boulevard, Long Island City 
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BELT DRIVE ROPE DRIVE 


eg, JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. com, 
“=> NORTH ADAMS, MASS., U. S. A. Ga 
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ECONOMY AND SAFETY 


YOU GET BOTH WITH 


“Hurricane” Machinery 









FOR 
HOSIERY 












SKEIN at 
YARN LESS 
SLUBBING EXPENSE 





etc. 


The best and 
mosteconom- 
ical Dyeing 
Machines 


Give us an 
opportunity 
to prove our 
claims 




















“Hurricane” Circulating Dyeing Machines are built in various sizes and types 






Complete Equip- 
ments tor 










Dyeing 
Scouring 
Bleaching 

Carbonizing 



















Automatic Dryer 
For Yarn, Slubbing, 
etc, 


FIRE-PROOF DRYERS ysctareo wir assestos 











AUTOMATIC STOCK DRYER 


(With Sectional-Continuous Conveyor) 
For Cotton, Wool, Hair, Rags, etc. 







Power-Screw and 
Hydraulic 


PRESSES 
THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


Main Office and Works: 6721 Germantown Ave., Phila., Pa. Boston Olfice : 53 State Street 
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HESS- BRIGHT 


What is Required to Make a 
High Grade Ball Bearing? 


A high grade ball bearing demands that 
all of its parts, namely, the races, the cage 
and the balls, shall be composed of the 
finest material and made with the utmost 
precision and accuracy. 

In other words, the value of a ball bearing 
is in direct ratio to the accuracy attained in 
the manufacture of its component parts 
and the suitability of the material entering 
into them. 


Every part of a Hess-Bright (HB-DWF) Ball 


Bearing is manufactured in our own factories 


Write us now, if interested 


The Hess-Bright Mfg. Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Stores for retail distribution 


New York, 1974 Broadway Chicago, 1800 Michigan Ave. 
Philadelphia, 666 North Broad St. 





Jury 1914 TRADE PRESS CONVENTION 


THE FEDERATION OF TRADE PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 


WILL HOLD ITS 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 


I ERE you will rub shoulders with the publishers of trade, 

technical and class publications, financiers and public men—men who are vitally 
interested in business building through the business press. You will mingle with the 
men whose business interlocks with your business, who are meeting with problems 
with which you constantly contend. And you will hear them tell about their methods 
of solving these problems. 


One Good Idea Will More Than Pay for All the 


Time and Expense of Attending this Convention 


MSY of the ideas promoted by these busi- vO city in the West offers so 
A ness men can be efficiently applied to. your A many advantages for sight- 

seeing and pleasure as 
Chicago. Lake Michigan with its 
excursion boats, beaches and cool 


business. A single new idea may revolution- 

ize a selling plan or an advertising campaign. At 
least this meeting will keep you in touch with the breezes; scores of leading theatres 
trend of modern business thought. Come, if you and hotels; fine parks and boule- 
are a Publisher. Come, if you are a Manufacturer. vards, art galleries, public librar les 
Come, if you are an Advertising Man. Come, and aa Puta pc which rank 
Mr. Business Man. There will be plenty of ac- a. Thcaies. ene many a eps - 
- the possib1 ities Of diversion an¢ 


commodations and interest for all. education. 


For Further Information Address 
E.R. SHAW, Chairman Committee on .\rrangements 


537 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


THE FEDERATION OF TRADE PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 
F. 1). PORTER, President JOHN CLYDE OSWALD. Vice-Pres  E. E. HAIGHT, Sec’y-Treas. 


Chicago New York hica 
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Easton & Burnham 
Machine Co. 


Southern Representative : Northern Representative: 
J. H. MAYES, Independence Bldg. WM. V. THRELFALL, Marshall Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Boston, Mass. 
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Cotton Machinery by Specialists 


Pickers and Revolving Flat Cards 
POTTER & JOHNSTON MACHINE CO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Drawing and Roving Machinery 
WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO. 
Woonsocket, R, 1. 





Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
FALES & JENKS MACHINE CO. 
Pawtucket, R. 1 





Spoolers, Winders and Reels 
EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE. CO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Southern Representatwwe: Northern Representative: 
& HL MAYES, Independence Bldg. WM. V. THRELFALL, Marshall Bidg. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Starch 


HE particular case of your own mill needs 
careful study to determine what starch 1s best 


suited to your SIZING and FINISHING 


problems. 


We have reduced the manufacture of starches for textile 
work to a science by years of factory investigation and labor- 
atory research. We are ready to take up the special case of 
your mill and point out to you what starches are most adapt- 
able and reliable for your purposes. 


Six years of careful investigation of conditions in the 
cotton mills of the country has taught us the needs of the 
trade. 


Six years’ research in the best equipped Starch Labora- 
tory in America has put us in touch with starch chemistry. 


_ Six years of manufacturing, with cotton mill problems 
in mind, has produced our special Brands of Textile 
Starches. 


We want to send our special starch expert to your mill. 
We want him to go into the matter of sizing with your boss 
of slashing—check up your sizing processes—find out 
whether you are now using the starches that will insure you 
the most efficient and economical results. 


This special starch expert service is absolutely free—send us a sample 
of the starches you are using. We will give you an exact analysis of them 
and send our practical man to study your needs. Write a letter now to our 


Mill Starch Department. 


Corn Products Refining Company 
NEW YORK 


Starch 
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The lamp 
backed by 35 years of 
EDISON empetemes 


ale : 1579 all the untiring study, the endless ex- 
ies the startling discoveries, the wealth of 

lighting knowledge gathered in the making of § 
500 million lamps—all this plus the world-wide research | 
and investigation of **MAZDA” Service is what you 
make sure of when you insist on 


Edison MAZDA Lamps 


For every mill lighting need 





4+ ROM the time that mills were first lighted with 
Epison Lamps, our lighting engineers have con- 
stantly studied mill lighting conditions and the result is 
a complete line of EDISON MAZDA Lamps espec- 
ially well adapted for this service. 















GENERAL SALES OFFICE 


|| EDISON iA WORKS | 


;] OF GENERAL FLECTRIC COMPANY 
HARRISON.N-J. 


These MAZDA Lamps are three to four times as efficient as 
the old style carbon filament lamps formerly in common use 
This means three to four times as much light without any 
increase in the amount of electrical energy required—or 
equal light on one-third the energy. 





Be sure the lamps THIS CARTON CONTAINS | | 
5 LAMPS __ 


os) 





There is no longer any excuse for the use of 7% bay bear the 


bi name EDISON. 
less efficient lamps than EDISON MAZDAS 


®) EDISON LAMP WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ess. General Sales Office, Harrison,N. J. Agencies Everywhere 


\ 
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A. W. BUHLMANN 


Textile Engineer 


200 FIFTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK 


The Schroers Velvet Loom is used by the leading 
Velvet Manufacturers in this country and Europe 


REPRESENTING 


HERM. SCHROERS 
MASCHINENFABRIK 


CREFELD, - - - - Germany 
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When 

a representa- 

tive of the Westing- 

house Electric and Mfg. 

Company calls upon you his ob- 

ject is to sell you, not mere electrical 

equipment, but means for increasing your 
manufacturing efficiency. Hence his desire is to 


study your mill, to make thorough tests on your machines, 7 

if necessary, and to submit to you a report showing you exactly 

what advantages you will secure by using sg 4 
Westinghouse Electric Textile Motors 


This is Westinghouse Service, and it is of value to the textile manufacturer because 
of the long experience that this Company has had in the electric drive of textile ma- 
chinery and the many successful motor installations it has made in textile mills. 


Avail yourself of Westinghouse Service. You will find its aim is to make 
greater profits possible for you. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Boston Office New York Office Philadelphia Office Charlotte Office 
Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Bldg. 165 Broadway North American Building 308 American Building 
Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. Charlotte, N. C. 
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LAN 


| Canvas Mill Trucks 
Baskets and Boxes 


Mounted on Stationary Frame, Thread- 
guard Casters, as shown, or on Swivel 
Casters, if desired. 


Altho’ Withstanding the Roughest Handling 


ARE THEMSELVES 


Absolutely Without Roughness. 
Thus They Reduce: 


Cost, Waste, Damage 


And They Are Light in Weight, Too 


A STYLE FOR EVERY USE 


W. T. LANE & BRO., Mfrs. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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Laboratory Tests 
Guarantee 


Spartan Belt 
Quality 


is the laboratory in 

the production of high- 

grade belting. That's 

why our plant is equipped 

with an extensive labora- 

tory with up-to-date equip- 

ment, and in charge of expert 
chemists. 


All the tanning materials must, and do, re- 
ceive a rigid analysis. ‘The ingredients must 
be of the highest quality and of right pro- 
portions, or we can’t and won't use them. 


The exact condition of every hide is known 
at each stage of tanning and manufacture. 
Every analysis, every test, guarantees to you the superior quality and special characteristics of 


Spartan Leather Belting 


The belting guaranteed to resist exposure to steam, oil, water, and heat generated by excessive pulley fric- 
tion. Q The belting guaranteed to grip the pulley perfectly, transmit a maximum of power and reduce the 
friction load. @ The belting guaranteed to wear longer, and transmit power with greater economy than any 
other belting material used under similar conditions. @ Unqualified guarantees—and they are back of every foot 
of genuine SPARTAN Belting—look for the trade mark—it’s your protection. 


Write for further particulars and the Spartan Book 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 


BRANCHES RRANCHIES 
19°57, 
Atlanta Detroit Minneapolis Portland, Ore 
Boston I all River ew York San Francisco 
Chicago Kansas City Philadelphia Seattle 


Cleveland Milw aukee Montreal, P.Q. Pittsburg >t Louis 


Selling Agents for Texas . - The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., of Texas, Dallas, Tex. 
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The Mos 
Interesting Thing in the World 


is Profits and under some general plan of efficiency there are 
many ways in which the profits in any mill can be zzcreased. 
Even if your mill has reached its highest possible produc- 
tion—even if you are getting the top notch price for your 

goods and your labor is working along scientifically correct 
lines—there i is still a big chance to INCREASE YOUR PROFITS. 


How? 5 Simply by cutting out all waste motion. Eliminate everything that 
holds back the worker—that interferes with the ‘‘every minute 

activity of the loom itself. By cutting out everything that can in any way in- 

jure the product during the weaving process. 

DO THESE THINGS AND YOWLL BOOST PROFITS 2UICK 

Take the “Universal” Iron End ‘weaving The “Ideal” Frame 

asa starter. Here you get a Frame that is built to last. The life of either of 


these frames is lengthened indefinitely through careful handling and the use of 


the finest material money can buy. 


Take the Flat Steel Heddle 


Add to your frame equipment the Flat Steel Heddle—the heddle that 
automatically adjusts itself on the heddle bar in tune with the vibration of 
the loom—that wears, and wears, and wears—and you have about gone 
the limit in cutting costs—in reducing waste—in raising efficiency of 
your men and in pushing production to its utmost. 


Do you want to cut costs? Then write today, 
place a trial order and let us prove our claims 


Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co. 
2100-18 W. Allegheny Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence (R./.) Office - - - 76 Dorvrance Street 


* 


Ce ee es 


| 
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INSIDE THE BORDER IS A COMPLETE 
LIST OF THE OBJECTIONABLE GEAR 
NOISES PRESENT WHERE NEW PRO- 
CESS NOISELESS PINIONS ARE USED 













Surely this is better than the ringing, rat- 
tling, roaring, shrieking, nerve-racking 
sounds from metal-to-metal gear contacts. 











Send for and read our Booklet 
*“NOISELESS GEAR DRIVING’’ 





NEW PROCESS IS TO ALL OTHER RAWHIDE AS STEEL IS TO IRON 
PRY) AS wee ” ree WY 
\e” NEW PROCESS “< 
GEAR CORPORATION 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
Robert Gardner & Son, Ltd., Montreal 


Canadian Agents; I 
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Cramer System 
of 
Air Conditioning 
f.. 


Cramer “‘ High Duty’’ Air Conditioner Cramer Automatic Regulator 


FACTS 


In several large mills equipped with humidifiers of other 
makes, we have entirely reorganized their system, installing our 
“High Duty” equipment with automatic humidity and temper- 
ature control iat the average improvement during the succeeding 
twelve months test is: 


A—Seconds reduced over 50%. 

B—Production uniform day after day (No big jumps.) 
C—Actual waste account halved. 

D—Large saving in “‘invisible waste.’’ 


What Would Similar Results Be Worth To You? 


STUART W. CRAMER 


50 Church St. Tremont Bldg. 
New York Charlotte, N. C. Boston, Mass. 
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EFFICIENT 
KNITTING MILL PRESSES 


THE MOST POPULAR UNDERWEAR PRESS ON THE MARKET 


Used in the leading mills of America, Canada, Great Britain, France and Germany 
At the will of the operator the hard and flat or high and lofty finish can be produged 


For ca vacity and finish there is 
press so capable of ‘‘ making 


good” as the 


Hoffman F F F 


It's built on the principle of direct 

application of hot, dry steam 

to the garment 

Can be installed anywhere in the 
Hoffman Underwear Press --- Model F FF mi!! as an independent unit 


“INCREASE THE CAPACITY—MAINTAIN THE QUALITY” 


That is the Hoffman Method 


—quality must not be sacrificed in 
striving for quantity. 


The direct application of hot, dry 
hosiery produces a finish not obtainable 
any other pressing method 


Selling agents endorse the HOFFMAN meth- 
od of pressing hos ery 


There are no power consum ng mechanisms % 
There are just two connecting steam pipes 
one a feed pipe leading from factory boiler to 
the machine, and the other an exhaust 


The only satisfactory equipment for press ng 
silk hosiery 


Can be installed anywhere in the mill as ar 
independent unit Hoffman Mode! L. Hosiery Press 


IF YOU WANT PRESSES FOR KNITTING MILLS, WRITE TO 


UNITED STATES HOFFMAN CO. 
SYRACUSE - - - NEW YORK 
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Another recent installation 


400 ‘Ideal’? Automatic Looms 


on 5 harness sateens 


These looms were installed as the 
result of a_ test during which the 
superiority of Stafford Looms over all 


competitors was clearly demonstrated 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent - - Charlotte, N. C. 
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JACOB K. ALTEMUS 
Textile Machinery 


For Winding, Warping 
Spooling and Kindred Use 


2824 NORTH FOURTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THIRD ANNOUNCEMENT 


Read and consider and you will decide to use 
the Altemus Winder—and you will save money 





IN these announcements we are giving honest reasons why the New Patented 
Altemus Winder has features that mean economical knitting of a more profit- 
able product. 

To insure perfect knitting you must have perfect winding this cannot be 
disputed. Zhis machine ts the only successful one made, and with the improved 
Automatic Builder, it overcomes all difficulties due heretofore to variation in bobbin 
diameters or underlap of yarn when winding. You can avoid these troubles. 

It ts folly to waste time and yarn on winding, when you can get this machine 
that will wind correctly from the start. Que success is due to the fact that we had 
the situation under control from the beginning ; with the winder to wind from the 
skein ; the only practical size and shape of bobbins to use; and the knowledge of 
how to handle the yarn. 

Do not fail to remember this fact: Knowing the proper way to handle 
the yarn is necessary to your success. 

We tell you how to handle all details so that 7x @ very short time you «ill se- 
cure profitable results. Our ability and skill will be “worth considerable to the 
users of our winders. 

Building this winder has been an expensive proposition, both for the purchase of 
the patent and the tools necessary to insure high class mechanical work. For we 
wanted to avoid depreciation and minimize the necessary attention for upkeep. 

And so we are ableto GUARANTEE that it will remain in good order and condition ; 
that it is correctly built and will give entire satisfaction; also that it will give you 
PROFITABLE RESULTS and save you the price of the machine in a short period. 

Do Not HeEsitarE, this winder is the only one, and the latest idea, which is an 
entirely new departure in the building of the bobbins and its use will save you money. 


FOUR DISTINCT TYPES OF WINDERS 


as follows: 
ALL TIME, LABOR AND MONEY SAVERS 


1. ARTIFICIAL SILK and SILK SKEIN WINDERS 
2. MERCERIZED COTTON SKEIN WINDERS 


3. BACK WINDERS from Cones to Large Bobbins and 
also for Splicing Yarns 


4. SWEATER AND KNIT GOODS WINDERS 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION—MENTION THE TYPE YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 
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SMITH, DRUM & CO. 


“BUILDERS OF THE BEST” 
Labor Saving Machinery for Dyeing, Singeing and Finishing 


HOSIERY 


IN SULPHUR, ANILINE, 


DEVELOPED BLACKS AND COLORS 


POWER SCREW PRESSES and MERCERIZING MACHINES 


suite DRUM &CO. PHILA 


SAVE LABOR and DYE STUFF and do BETTER WORK 


in your dye house by using 


MAY OVER PRE PRESSES ii 


HOT on : COLD 
FINISH 
WITH OR WITHOUT 


OATES ~ 


Coral and 
Cumberland Streets, 
Philadelphia, 

Pa. 


Southern Agent 
H. G. MAYER 
Realty Bidg., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


es 


LAWSON’S 


LEEDS, England 


BRANCH OF 


Fairbairn Lawson Combe 
Barbour, Ltd. 


Hope Foundry, 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 


Preparing and Spinning 


Flax, Hemp, Tow and Jute 


Special Machinery 
For the Manufacture of 
Twines, Rope Yarns and Binder Twine 


Smith, Drum & Co. Machines 


Full Particulars on Application 


Good’s Combined Hackling 
and Spreading Machines, 

Long Reach Screw-Gill Draw- 
ing Frames. Chain-Gill Draw- 
ing Frames with Apron Heads. 


Patent High-Speed Horizontal 
and Automatic. Spinning 
Frames for Manila. 

Improved Laying Machines. 


Haskell-Dawes Tubing 


Twisters. 


Brownell’sPatent T wistingand 
Laying Machines for Twine, 


N. B.—Complete Plans and Estimates for 
Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, Trawl 
Twine Factories and Steam Ropeworks 





1914 
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“This Rope Was in Continuous 
Service for Ten Years” 


That’s What a Customer Says 


Another writes—‘‘Our present rope is an AMERICAN, 
installed in September, 1903, and the fibre when 
spliced one year ago was very good.” 


And another—‘Your rope lasted five years without 
breaking and we want another just like it.” 


We get many letters like these—all establishing the 


fact more and more firmly that there is no service equal 
















to that given by 


sesied " mae , oma 


TRANSMISSION ROPE 


Its strength is due to the quality of its fibres—all pure, long, selected Manila 
throughout strands and core. Its record for long and efficient service is due to 
the way the outer yarns 
are edged to withstand 
wear, the lubrication of 
the inner yarns that does 
away with destructive 


fibre friction. 


Install American Transmis- 


sion Rope in your plant. 
You'll repeat the satisfactory 
experience of other users. 


Write 
for this FREE Book 


Upon request on your business letter- 
head, we will be glad to send you 
our “Blue Book of Rope Transmis- 
sion.” It contains much practical 
information and many helpful sug- 
gestions for transmission rope users. 





We Ship Without Delay On Telegram if Necessar) 
from either point of manufacture 


American Manofacturing Co. St. Louis Cordage Mills 


Dept. T Dept. T. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. City St. Louis, Missouri 
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The Kron Scale 


Automatic Springless 
“LOAD AND LOOK” 


Have You a Kron in Your Plant? 


IF NOT, YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF TO INVESTIGATE THE 
MERITS OF THIS TIME, LABOR, MONEY SAVING SCALE 


Leading industrial plants of every description, Packing and Provision Houses, 


Railway and Express Companies—every business where a saving of time and labor, 


TARE BEAM 


for automatic de- 
There is a type of Kron, either Dormant or Portable, to meet every duction of tare, 


requirement of any business, where speed and accuracy are desired. so that only the 
net weight is 
Write for catalog and let us tell you of leading concerns in your line of business shown on the 


who are usingthe Kron. Wrstetoday. | dial. 


American Kron Scale Co. 


39 Cortlandt Street 
New York 
1029-1031 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


the elimination of errors and guesswork mean a saving of money, are using the Kron. 


Your Problems Are Being 
Met By KisselKar Trucks 


KisselKar Trucks are not only good trucks in a general mechanical sense, but are the right 
trucks for YOU—IN YOUR BUSINESS. This can be proven by asking us who zz your 
dine are owners, and following the information by asking these owners. They will tell you 
that they not only received a well built, serviceable vehicle, but one which particularly 
suited their individual requirements. 


KISSELKAR _[RUCKS 


It is the Kissel policy to sell eat trucks that will pay—trucks adaptable in size to the needs 
of the buyer. We study your haulage problems and give you just the truck you should have 
to keep your truc king on an economical as well as a highly efficient basis—hence the range 
of sizes. Standard sizes: 1500 lbs., 1, 1%, 

214, 314 and 6tons. Bodies to order. 

The KisselKar Truck portfolio with 350 illustra- 

tions is indispensable to you if youare considering 

the truck question. Write for it. 


Kissel Motor Car Co. 
528 Kissel Avenue - - Hartford, Wis. 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Dallas, and 300 other leading Canadian and American points. 





KiISSELKaR TRUCK IN TEXTILE TRADE 
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A Poor Water Supply 
Is a Business Thief! 


Yes, a thief!—quietly stealing your profits 
by stealing the energy, efficiency and time of 
your employees. 

Statistics prove that drinking water in con- 
tact with ice often becomes contaminated. 
And even when pure—// excessively cold—it fre- 
quently causes illness among operatives and 
other employees. This, of course, means :#- 
creased cost of production for you. Part of your 
profits have been stolen! 


Safeguard the health of your employees— 
and at the same time your own profits—by 
installing the 


JM Drinking 
Water System 


(Using A-S Refrigerating Machine ) 


Your employees will enjoy an ample flow of pure, 
clear, palatable drinking Water at a temperature 
best suited to health. The running cost will be 
merely the cost of your electric current or whatever 
power you may be using. 

Any business, big or little, can use the J-M Drink 
ing Water System to advantage. It is the modern, 
sanitary, economical way for the modern office or 
factory. No attendant necessary —as simple as 
turning on or off the light over your desk. No am 
monia, no gases, Explosion impossible. 


Write our nearest Branch and learn how you can 
have plenty of pure drinking water at low cost. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Albany Chicago Louisville San Francisco 
Baltimore Cincinnati Milwaukee Seattle 
Boston Cleveland Minneapolis St. Louis 
Buffalo Dallas New Orleans Syracuse 

Detroit New York 

Indianapolis Omaha 

Kansas City Philadelphia 

Los Angeles Pittsburgh 


THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Limited 


Toronto Montrea Winnipeg Vancouver 2470 
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// There’s 


/ Profit in the 


f/ 


‘/ Summer Lull 


))| During the sweltering summer 


days, when the thermometer siz- \ \ 


\ 
zles around the nineties; when ‘\ 
e\ erybody lets up; when profits go 
down, but overhead stays where it is 
—that’s the time to make profits big- 
ger forthe busy fallandwinter. You 
can best afford, during the slack 

season, to install 


“Sells” 
Roller Bearings 


the dependable all-split line-shaft bear- 
ings, that interchange with plain bear- 
ing boxes. If you install them now, 
or later in the summer, you will be draw- 
ing profit out of the low-profit summer 
months—the lull time of the year—by pre- 
paring fora lower power expense soon as 
business picks up. The thousands of 
) | **Sells” bearings in use are your best 
\\ guarantee of the service that you'll be 
| building into your plant. Write today. 
\ Catalog ? 


, \ Also “Sells’’ Commercial Roller Bearings, 
{ Power Transmission Machinery, Punches 
) \ and Shears, Grinders and ‘‘Rollerine.’’ 


Royersford Foundry and 
Machine Co. 


56 No. Fifth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


USE 
““ROLLERINE™’ 
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1,093,500,000 REVOLUTIONS 
WITHOUT WEAR 


This S K F Self-Aligning Ball Bearing in this spindle 

4 was taken from a Twister Frame after twenty-seven 

- months’ continuous service. The spindle speed was 

2700 revolutions per minute, which means that the 
spindle turned 1,093,500,000 revolutions. 


NO TRACE OF WEAR COULD BE SEEN 
Specify 
*«e Ball Bearings on Spinning Frames 


Save in power. Save the driving bands. Save 
lubricant. Higher speed, increased pro- 
duction. No lubrication troubles. 

Send for Textile Bulletin No. 14m. 


=sIGF" BALL BEARING CO. 


50 CHURCH STREET, - - NEW YORK 


THE NEW OSWEGO METHOD 


FOR BOTH STRAIGHT CUTTING AND PINKING SAMPLES 


at a great economy of time and cloth is 
possible on the NEW OSWEGO AU TOS, 
equipped with back gauge size duplicating 
attachment and any length of iron back table 
desired, and other equipment especially adapt- 
ed to each case for the most rapid production. 
The instant adoption of the OSWEGO Cutters 
by many progressive American firms indicates 
their success on all kinds of textiles, etc. 


Thirty-five stock sizes and styles, from 
19 in. to 84 in. (larger sizes to order), en- 
able you to select any size or style or price 
OSWEGO you desire. Each OSWEGO 
Cutter is guaranteed and the best producible. 
For Paper, Board, Cloth, Foil, Celluloid, 
Leather, Etc., Etc. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 
NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor OSWEGO, NEW YORK 
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BIRCH BROTHERS 


ALBERT BIRCH. TEXTILE MECHANICIEN SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


JuLy 1914 











“Coronation” i 


BIRCH TREE. Piece-End 


Sewing, Machine | 


Sent on trial most 






anywhere 


Sewsany fabric, thick 
or thin, wet or dry, 
without change 


Fine Stitch or 
Coarse Stitch 










Send for Circular 


Also Makers of 

























Dyeing and Finishing Machinery 


Starch Mangle.—This is the two-roll machine, with brass Scutchers, Openers, Folders, Crabbing and 


aud rubber rolls. Mangles built with rollers of any material or . . 
number desired. Send for circular, Soaping Machinery 






Less Expensive—More Efficient Motor Pulleys 
There are many motor pulleys more expensive that 
are not equal in efficiency to 


“American” spit Pulleys 


Made in diameters 3’ to 60” inclusive. Pulleys above 60’ diameter 
on application. 


“Americans” at full loads will transmit more horsepower with less belt 
slip than any other pulleys on the market. The grooved air escape on 
the face (an exclusive “American” feature) by disposing of air, which 
would otherwise be imprisoned between the belt and the pulley face, 
greatly improves belt contact. Being parting pulleys, with atight clamp- 
ing hub, they are easily and quickly installed, taking an smmozvadle grip 
on the shaft. A Double Arm“ American” 

There is an “.\merican” pulley user in Steel Pulley running on a 
your vicinity. Askhim. There’san“Ameri- 459 i.P. motor at5So R.P. 
can” pulley dealer near by ; consult Aim, or Mf ssa Maen hi ' diam- 
write us for **Factors of Energy,”’ a little eter x 20" facex 6" bore, 





book giving a full description of “American” bushed ts 47". 
pulleys and also many practical hints on Pulley 1s mounted on an over 
transmission subjects hanging shaft 16' long with no 


outboard be ring. 


JHEAMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
Stocked and Sold by Dealers 








Patented 
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For High Speed Small Pulleys 


In the textile mill there are many ex- ' Hard weave fabric and fine Para rubber 
acting needs for high-speed, small-pulley make this belting flexible. Hugs the pul- 
belts. Goodyear experts have investigated ley tightly at all times. The stretch is 
the various conditions in these places. "oe taken out in the making—no shut-downs 

‘They have designed belts to meet them all— to readjust belting. A belt of unusual service. 


a belt for each specific purpose. “v1 -. 99 
And then these same experts have superin- Klingtite” Belt 
tended the making of each belt by master A fine transmission belt for reasonably good-sized 


a x aes i one me pulleys. Won't slip. Won't stretch. Won't sag. 
workmen. By exhaustive laboratory tests they Made to meet exacting conditions. A high-grade belt 


have proved the high quality of rubber and with a fine friction surface and great pulling power. 


~ ena ice ecccemiet 


fabrics. By master methods and equipment : 

they have produced belting to measure up to Packings and Valves 

every service requirement—belting that obviates —— one V pine ee every pres. 
rer ( mne whi ; ; « ; , sure anc u ose. esignec and manulacture< 

breakdow ns while delivering the maximum power, with all the skill and quality that mark all other 

I'here’s a vast differerence between belt ‘‘price Goodyear products. 


and belt service. One is what you ° 
pay; the other is what you get. Goodyear Service 


coomere ta . . ’ Consult Goodyear experts before you 

at's g ‘ what it means to get the very product for 
buying belting. OOD YEAR the very purpose. The Goodyear Effi- 
: ciency Department will be glad to confer 
“Jove” Belt AKRON. OHIC with you at any time, without charge or 


R b B Iti obligation. Remember that Goodyear 
: : e Ril be quality dominates in this field as in Tire- 
Designed especially for high u r e ing dom. Ask questions. Put your prob- 
speed and small-pulley conditions. lems up to Goodyear. (1630) 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Belting Dept., AKRON, OHIO 


Toronto, Canada London,England Mexico City,Mexico Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 











- LUNKENHEIMER 
“VICTOR” GATE VALVES 


Made in Medium and Extra Heavy Bronze Patterns; Standard, 
Medium, Heavy and Extra Heavy Iron Body Bronze [Mounted 
Patterns, and in *‘Puddled” Semi-steel and Cast Steel ; with Rising 
Stem and Yoke or Stationary Stem; with or without By-pass, in 
all standard sizes and for various pressures. 
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Complete line of Lunkenheimer High Grade Engineering Spe- 
cialties includes, besides the above, Bronze and Iron Body Bronze 
Mounted Globe, Angle, Cross, Check, Non-return Boiler Stop, 
Throttle, Blow-off, Pop Safety, Relief, Screw Down Check 
Valves, etc.; Water Columns, Gauges and other Boiler Mount- 
ings; Whistles and Ground Key Work of all descriptions; Injec- 
tors, Ejectors, Lubricators and Lubricating Devices; Oil Pumps, 
Oil and Grease Cups; Gas Engine Specialties, etc. 

Your local dealer can furnish them; if not, write us. 


For a complete description of the entire line, see Lunkenheimer Catalogue 
No. 50. Write for a copy. 


, a tHE LUNKENHEIMER ceo: 
— a “QUALITY” 6-4b 
Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Engineering Specialties in the World. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CINCINNATI, OHIO BO>TON LONDON 
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Five Points of Efficiency Combined 
in the Powell “Trojan” S. F. 
Lubricator 


q@i.A thoroughly efficient dou- 
ble connection Lubricator of neat 
design, superior workmanship 
and finish. 





@ 2. The body shell is cast in 






























an one piece—a patented Powell 
* construction. 
ra @ 3. This insures positive feed 
q and perfect lubrication under all 
4 conditions, as the arms cannot 
get out of line and there are no 
joints to loosen or leak. 
: . : e . * 
@ 4. The oil is poured directly For Drying Materials In the 
into the reservoir A through fill- e 
ing hole &. Raw State or in Process 
a ¢ 5. No waiting for the oil to The John B. Stetson Co., Philadelphia, one of the 
i seep through any small openings most prominent bat manufacturers in the world, 


uses Schatm & Uhlinger Centrifugals, both for dry 

ing of washed felt, and for extracting water from 

the made-up hats. 

The great variety of practical and profitable uses 
to which 


Schaum & Uhlinger 


Centrifugal Extractors 


may be adapted, has caused their selection by over 
1500 firms, for the drying of textiles, by-products, 
chemicals, etc., and for the separation of solidsfrom 
liquids, 

8. & U. Centrifugals are made for steam, belt or 
electric drive—are self bulancing and require the 
minimum of foundation—are easily and quickly 
started, attain full speed rapidly, and are promptly 
brought to a stop by a powerful brake. 

We shall be glad to tell you all abont the efficiency, 
economy, dependability an‘! longevity ofthe Schaum 
& Uhlinger Centrifugal Extractors, and to give you 
names of users in your vicinity. 










Ask your dealer for Lubricators, Oilers 
and Grease Cups, or write us 


THE AWM PowWELL Co. 


DEPENDABLE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 
CINCINNATI,O. 


THE PALMER 


Adjustable 
Thread 







































Our new catalog entitled “Centrifugal Extraction” 
is just from the press, It will be sent you imme 
diately without obligation, Write for ut mn 


Schaum & Uhlinger, Inc. 
204 Glenwood Avenue, «+ «+ Philadelphia 








Cheapest to Buy 
Cheapest to Install 
Easiest to Adjust 


Absolute and Rigid Adjustment 


Mail Guide Block for Free Sample 
Patented and Manufactured by 


THE I. E. PALMER CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
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use 


eee XN =i Ro. ; 
Sa onified & ( > . Y ields a perfect ¢ mulsion 
£@ SLED aan % with the of water 
é Le Sap eae } only. Easiest to apply. 
Oil for Wool * Re: : ; Cle ars itse If in scouring 
‘. OM many § and fulling far easier than 


other oils. 
(Breton Brand) 


Sold subject to trial and approval. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY. 80 South Street, New York 


Boston Fall River Philadelphia Works, Claremont, N. J. 


Burn Cheaper Fuel 
and Burn It All 


It isn't the Avice fer ton, 
but the cost per horse 
power developed, that 
counts. But it does pay 
to burn cheap fuelif you 
can do it without waste 
and without smoke. 


The Murphy Furnace 


Automatic—Smokeless 


/s automatic, in all its 
functions. It does burn 
low grade bituminous 
fuels without waste and 
without smoke. 

The weight of all raw and finished textile The Murphy Furnace is 
products varies with moisture. adaptable to boilers of 
The size of all yarns varies with moisture. every type and to units 
The strength of all yarns and fabrics varies - . 7 
with moisture. of any size. Operates 
The value and quality of all textile products with natural draft. Main- 
= ee tenance and operating 

B. wihelinann th Pondpagaaliag aa og costs are low, 

Use a Conditioning Oven and know exactly GET THE MURPHY CATALOG 
what you are doing. 

Emerson Apparatus Company, Murphy Iron Works 


251 Causeway Street, - Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago 175 Pittsburgh Buffalo 
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2000 STITCHES A MINUTE 
THAT'S THE CAPACITY OF THIS The Saving and 
Power Circular Sewing Machine |{ncreased Production 


4B 

























effected through the use of 


~ Variable Speed 
Transmission 


6é 
Y amounts to many times 
9 the cost of the installa- 
tion each year. 


It saves time becau you do not st 
the speed—just turn a hand wheel. 
. : ° : sai at ials b se u secure € 
The cloth 1s This machine, It saves materials because you secur 


right speed on your machine to perform the wo 


fastened to the on account of its 


adjustable points high speed, does 


shownintherim. an immense 


As the rim re- amount of work. 


volves it carries 


the cloth through For the gray 


the sewing-ma- room, bleacher- 


chine, which ies, in bag facto- 


sews the cloth as ries, etc., it is 

It increases production by keeping the macl 
running at the |} £ 
good work can be done. 


it passes through. without an equal. 


hest speed all the time at wl 


It increas s your profit bec ause you domore work o1 
the same machines without a cent of extra expense 
Begin that saving right now—write for Catalog T-16 


Reeves Pulley Co., - Columbus, Ind. 


Chicago Branch, Corner Clinton and Monroe Sts. 


Send for catalog of our sewing machines. verte Tracy Co.. . Bostor 
DINSMORE MANUFACTURING CO. NE. Shipley Machinety Co.’ . Philadelphia 
SALEM, MASS., U.S. A. 





With a Fan and Heater Coils 


The Apparatus required is very simple. 





The results decidedly increase the Output and 
Profits from each machine. 

The New Tariff presents New Problems— 
Maximum Economy is the best answer 

Write us today for special information on 
this subject. 


MASSACHUSETTS FAN CO. 
400 Howard St. 






Watertown, Mass. 
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WILLIAM FIRTH T H E FRANK B. COMINS 
Pres. Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


American Moistening Company 
120 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recom- 
mendation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


“SIMPLICITY AND ORIGINALITY OF DESIGN” 


Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS inthe world. The last twenty 
years receiving the HIGHEST AWARD in this country and Europe for its 
AIR-MOISTENING SYSTEM. EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 
The only System adopted in the Textile Schools. Write for booklet “T’’ on Humidification. 
Legal proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements. 


JOHN HILL. southern Representative, 510 Third National Bank Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


WM. SELLERS & CO., Incorpp 


Main Office and Works 
1600 Hamilton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New England Office 
79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Latest and most approved methods of 


PowER TRANSMISSION 
by 
Betts, Ropes, orn GEARS 


Sa Ra OES AF AORN TE ANA ETT 
Write for full information 


THE BROWN SPIN-WRIGHT 


Commercial 
Frame 


As Operated Successfully in 
a Large Mill 
For Particulars Address 
The Brown Spin-Wright 
Cotton Co. 
32 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
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Che BERRY WHEEL 
MEANS BETTER WORK 


Because with a Berry Fan you rid your 

rooms of the air impurities that producc 

decreased vitality—resulting in less and 

poorer work. Give the employees pure air 

—for that means energy—and increased This is the 

production. DERRY WHEEL OR FAN 
WITH NO BACK DRAUGHT 


the most effective acent on 
For Drying and Ventilating Facts, Write To she market for a eae 


A. HUN BERRY, 29-33 West First St., Boston ff {°!, ‘liminating, steam and 


other impurities from the air. 


Leonard Weldon was an inventor. 

Born in Nottingham, England, he came to the 
United States in 1882. 

His first Dyeing Machine was patented in 1886. 
He died in tgot. 

Between 1886 and 1901, 17 U.S. patents were 
granted to him for improvements in Dyeing Ma- 
chines, 

All of these patents have expired with the ex- 
ception of 2. 


The numbers and dates of the two unexpired 
patents are: 


645698, March 20, 1900 
659906, October 16, 1900 Hunt 2-ton Truck with Load of Cotton 


A search of the United States Patent Office re- 


cords on March 9g, 1914, showed that neither of the SS H U N T a 
above patents had ever been transferred to any 
one by Leonard Weldon or his heirs and were at Storage Battery 


that time the property of the Leonard Weldon 


sake Industrial Truck 


March goth, 1914, Katherine Weldon and Sam- 


z= Designed for the Economical Hand- 
uel H. Telford, executrix and executor of the last 


ling of Material in and around Mills, 
Steamship Piers, Manufacturing Es- 
tablishments, Railroad Terminals, etc. 


will and testament of Leonard Weldon, deceased, 
assigned to John H. Giles, the president of the 
John H. Giles Dyeing Machine Co. of Amster- 
dam, N. Y., and Taunton, Mass., Patent No. They are Rugged, Simple in De- 
645698, of March 20, 100. sign, Powerful, Fool Proof, and 


1 


By this purchase we become the sole and ex- Aer Reliable 


clusive builders of machines under the oldest un- 


expired Leonard Weldon patent Write us for Catalog N-13-4 and let us tel 
Truck will save you money 


JohnH. Giles Dyeing Machine Co. C. W. HUNT CO., Inc. 


West New Brighton, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Taunton, Mass. Amsterdam, N. Y. 5 Broadway, New York Cit 
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HUNT SKEIN 
SCOURING MACHINE 


The general design of the Hunt Skein Scouring Ma- 
chine is such as to allow of scouring and rinsing in 
continuous operation without emptying the machine 
for each process, A partition divides the tub into two 
compartments. Theskeins may be thoroughly washed 
and scoured in one compartment and then run over 
to the guide ring leading into the wringing rolls of the 
other compartment which may be used simply for 
rinsing. All operating parts are within easy reach. 
, The upper rolls are rubber. 


/RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 


Main Office and Works, Orange, Mass. 


Boston Office - - - 70 Kilby Street 
Send for Circular 203 


The New Badger Expansion | 
Joint Saves Time and Trouble | 


Ilere’s an expansion joint for steam, gas, or water pipe 
lines which is low in first cost, is absolutely reliable, never 
requires packing, and lasts a life time. It is made of cor- 
rugated copper with equalizing rings to insure each corruga- 
tion taking its share of the expansion. Made in all sizes 
and for any pressure. 

Send now for our new catalog showing construction and 
giving description and result of exhaustive tests. 


The E. B. Badger @ Sons Company 
73 Pitts Street, Boston, Mass. 


50 48 


RELIANCE 
CLOTH HANGING MACHINE 


For shrinking woolen, worsted and cotton goods ; drying 
oilcloth, or waterproof cloth, and curing 
rubberized cloth. 


Can be attached to any machine or 
operated separately 


In use by the United States Quartermaster department 
for shrinking uniform cloth. 


Write for catalogue and prices 


Reliance Machine Works 


Frankford. Phila. 
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Hangers, Shafting, Pulleys * 


AND ALL APPLIANCES 
FOR 


) Power Transmission 


y “Fox” Lathes, “Roper” Oil Separators 









Hydro Extractors, Waste Washing Machines 


The American Tool & Machine jo 


Incorporated 1864 BOSTON 


SALEM ELEVATOR WORKS 


Salem, Mass. 





_ Gpaclaethy slain 





















Elevators Especially Adapted for Textile Mills 


Protect Yourself Against Liability Laws 


We make a specialty of attaching to Elevators, already in use, Automatic 
Folding Hatch Doors, Semi and Full Automatic Gates, Automatic Locking and 
Stopping Devices, Automatic Car Safety Attachments, etc. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Estimate 


The Perkins All-Steel Fan 


Is Almost 100% Efficient 


Because: The blades being adjustable the draft can be regulated at 
will—without changing the speed—and can be made to blow in or out; 
the frame, drum, arms, shafts, etc., being made of STEEL, the minimum 
of weight and the maximum of durability are attained; and— 


Because the Self-Oiling Journal Boxes 


make it possible to run a Perkins Fan much longer, without oiling, than 
safety would allow you to run any other ventilating fan. 
For further facts about the Perkins Noiseless Fan- 


Write for Catalog 85 B 


Power transmission systems buiit and installed for driving any fan in any position desired 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC., HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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Tolhurst Self Balancing Extractors 


Belt, Engine and Motor Driven 


Sizes 12" to 72” 


Dye Tubs and Tanks 
Reel Dyeing and 


Bleaching Machines 
Washing Machines 


Open Top Extractor 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS, Troy, N.Y. 


Over Driven Extractor FRED H. WHITE, Southern Representative, Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
res S. GAGE, Western Representative, 1311 Hartford Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WILLIAM BODDEN ®@ SON, Limited 


”e “BODDEN’” Fiver 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U.S.A. 


Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. } 


“DOBBIES” 4 go. 4 gj “JACQUARDS” 


3 F 5 I 
8 to 32 Harness fi “lh 208 to 2608 Hooks 
O 7 eA 


Rh | Ta | la i. ba SB ALL TYPES 


2 
mI onc Mimi | , ailcinsensilanienee 


7 = BUILDING 


vu 


SINGLE LIFT JACQUARD with 
INDEPENDENT CYLINDER MOTION 


THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 


Allegheney Avenue and C Street, Philadelphia 
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THE 


‘‘No-Waste”’ 


Seamless Hard Fibre 
Roving Can 


It does not have the 
riveted seam that 
strains and breaks 

the sliver 


NO SEAMS OR RIVETS 
ABSOLUTELY SMOOTH 


Also 


Fibre and Steel Clad Cars 
Doffing Trucks 


and 
Mill Boxes All Kinds 


Sheet Fibre Tubes 
Rods 
Special Shapes 


Standard Fibre Co. 


25 Miller Street, Somerville, Mass. 


LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL 


Scientific and practical training in all 
processes of textile manufacture including 
all commercial fibres. Complete three 
year diploma courses in Cotton Manu- 
facturing, Wool Manufacturing, Textile 
Designing, Chemistry and Dyeing, Textile 
Engineering, 

Degrees of B. T. E. (Bachelor of Textile 
Engineering) and B. T. D. (Bachelor of 
Textile Dyeing) offered for completion of 
prescribed four year courses. 

Certified graduates of High Schools and 
Academies admitted without examination. 


For Catalogue Address 


CHAS. H. EAMES, S. B., Principal, 


Lowell, Mass. 
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Gandy Belting 


Best for Crusher Service 


There are few situations where the actual worth of 
a belt is piven a more severe test than in stone 
crusher service—where it is constantly subjected to 
the wearing uction of stone dust and grit. 
The following extract from a letter of the Washing- 
ton Asphalt Block and Tile Co. should therefore 
have significance no matter for what service you 
require belts. They say: 
“We have now a Gandy &ply belt crossed on a stone 
crusher for one year, aud after taking it off the ma 
chine, have used it in another place with excellent 
results. The life of a leather belt in the same place 
was three months, 
the stone dust 
wearing it bevelled 
on one side, render- 
ing belt worthless 
The Gandy Belt is 
the best belt we 
have ever used for 
stone crus hing,and 
Iamsure it willtal e 
the place ofany beit 
made in any place.” 


The Gandy Belt is 
equally successful 
for driving, elevat- 
ing, or conveying, 
etc. Samples, book. 
let and complete in- 
formation sent with 
out obligation. 
Write for ittoday. 
Gandy Belting Co. 
747 W. Pratt St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


New York Office 
36 Warren St. 


Daylight Your Factory 
Lighten the Day’s Work 


Daylight is workable light. “Anti- 
Pluvius” Puttyless Skylights drive 
dark from corners and make all 
floor space available. Where 
light is clear, eyes are keen, and 
work profits. 


ANTI-PLUVIUS 


Trade Mark) 


Puttyless Skylights 


of all steel puttyless construction absorb all 
wind and factory vibrations, keep out ele- 
ments, let in light and stay up without upkeep, 


Our Booklet will tell you more 


THE G. DROUVE COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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You can reduce your overhead expense 
METAL Uva tet rer cents 
Bobbins WW > STAMPED STEEL 
SA .ce. «= <seeeeo) Reels—Beams 
Spools —— x — Bobbins 
Beam 


Write for a 
No. 


Heads [FRANK MOSSBERG CO., Attleboro, Mass. 


Also known as 


Portabie Elevator 
Tiering Machine 
Case Stacker 
etc. 


For Raising and 
_— 


He VY» bulky or fragile 
artic a oor “ ne on top 
of another 


p ats = Al Styles, Sizes 

ower and Capacities 
Transmission 

Machinery A Time, Labor and Space Saver 

CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY 


Successors to Geo. V. Cresson Co. 


Engineers—Founders—Machinists N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Write for our Bulletin W-28, ‘*The Revolvator."’ 


349 Garfield Avenue - - Jersey City, N. J. 


W. Gerry @© Son, ATHOL. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lumpers 


Wooland Waste Dusters 
Rag Dusters, Nappers 


Improved Cloth Measuring Machines 
Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired 
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Robert A. Keasbey Co. 


Heat and Cold 
Insulating Materials 
Headquarters for 
85% Magnesia and 
Asbestos Pipe Coverings 
Asbestos Products 
Etc. 

Estimates Furnished 


and Contracts Executed 


100 NORTH MOORE STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


MILL EQUIPMENT 


System 


of applying 


Gas For Fuel Purposes 


Automatically controlled at minimum cost 
of supply and operation. Nowaste. No 
delay. Always ready and sure. 

Singes closer, faster and more uniformly 
with 25 to so% less consumption of gas. 
Ask us for further information about 

the use of the Kemp Gas Systen 


Write for our catalog 
It contains full description and drawings 


C. M. KEMP MFG. CO. 
415 Oliver Street Baltimore, Md. 


Established 187° 


John Heathcote 5. 


— idence, 


Cloth Tentering 


for WOOLENS, 


R. I. 


of Improved 
ng and Drying Machinery 


AC. 
RSTEDS, FELTS, ¢ 
-_ Ventilating Fass 


a Specialty 


Ballt Upright or Hi 


with Low Dows Send for Catalogue 
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Permanent Colors 
Create Permanent Trade 


The insistent demand of the consumer for 
Fast Colors makes it imperative that the 
Retailer, the Jobber, the Cutter-up and Tex- 
tile Manufacturers recognize the question, 
Fastness of Colors, as a most important one 


a di The introduction of synthetic Indigo by the Badische 
n go Anilin-& Soda-Fabrik in 1897 greatly lowered its cost, 
simplified its application and placed it on a scientific basis. |The immediate 
practical result has been that Indigo is used on an ever increasing scale in 
the production of overall goods (denims) for working garments worn by 
artisans of all classes everywhere, as well as for navy blues with white 
designs, in percales, and similar fabrics which are so largely used the 
world over for women’s house and working dresses. Nothing has yet been 
found which is as well suited as Indigo for these and many other purposes, 
since it combines minimum cost, brilliancy of color and satisfactory fast- 
ness. In fact, the word ‘‘Indigo” to the consuming public is a guaran- 
tee of a durable and satisfactory color. 


Indanthrenes Unfortunately, however, Indigo produces 

only a Blue, while the trade requires 
every shade in fast and brilliant colors. ‘To Dr. Rene Bohn, Director ot 
the Badische Antlin-& Soda-Fabrik, Ludwigshafen a/Rhein, should be 
given credit for the discovery of the series of dyestuffs derived from An- 
thracene, known as Indanthrene Dyes, which produce fast colors in every 
desired shade and tone. The introduction of these dyes in the cotton in- 
dustry has created a new standard for fastness and brilliancy, in which 
combined respects they excel any colors heretofore known.  Indanthrenes 
are actually permanent while the fibre lasts, meeting therefore every trade 
requirement, a fact so well demonstrated that today the word ‘‘Indanthrene” 
(pronounced In-dan-threne) is synonymous with ‘‘Fast Colors.” There 
is probably no factor of greater importance in the manufacture of cotton 
goods than the fastness of the colors, in that it constitutes a most attrac- 
tive selling argument, increases their popularity, and broadens the market 
for them. 


BADISCHE COMPANY 
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Textile World Record in the United States and Mexico . ‘ ou © © e ec $20operye ar 
ToCanada, onaccountotextrapostage . ; ‘ > ‘ ; F . ‘ " 2.50 per year 
To other Foreign Countries (postage paid) * « « 3.00 per year 
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Official American Textile Directory 


Published annually, in two editions. Office, Large Size, $3.00. Travelers’, Flexible, Smaller, $2.00. 


A Complete Directory of Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute mills of the United States and Canada, to- 
gether with the Dyeing and Finishing Works, Bleacheries, Print Works and other Textile Establishments; about 
7,ccoin all, Fullinformation is given about each mill in almost every instance, viz., the name of the company or firm, 
names of officers, agent, superintendent, the character of goods made, the machinery equipmeat, i. e., the number of sets 
of cards (or combs), the number of spindles, number of looms; whether the mill uses steam or water power, whether 
there is a dye house or not, the names of the selling agents or if the mill sells direct, All this and much other informa: 
tion contained in this book is arranged in a way to be instantly accessible. 


Vest Pocket Editions of the Directory are published in three sections, viz.: the New England States and Canada; 
Middle States; Southern and Western States, The price of these is $1.00 per section. 





American Directory of the Knitting Trade 


Published annually in a handy size for the pocket, $1.50. 





It contains full reports of every knitting mill in the United States and Canada, giving capitalization, names of 
the officers, including superintendent and buyer; kind of goods made; number of knitting machines, whether latch or 
spring needle; number of sewing machines; whether the mill dyes or bleaches or finishes; kind of power; number 
employed; selling agent; kind of yarn bought; lists of the jobbers, manufacturers’ selling agents, commissio 
chants, department stores and large retailers handling knit goods and the name of the person in charge of the kni 
goods department. List of dyers, bleachers, finishers, printers, etc., making a specialty of knit goods work, Special 
copyrighted maps of the mill districts, showing the cities and towns where there are knitting mills. It is indexed so 
any town or mill may be quickly found, 

THE KNIT GOODS TRADE. The Dry Goods Section of the American Directory of the Knitting Trade is also 
bound separately. Itis pocket size, has flexible covers, and contains classified lists of manufacturers, manufacturers® 
selling agents jobbers, department stores, large Retailers, and New York Buyers. Price $1.00, 
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Danamar Gum 


The choice of Bradford Job Dress- 
ers for the sizing of Worsted and 
Botany Yarns, 


Gum Tragasol 


One-fifth of the world’s powerlooms 
running with warps sized by the 


help of Gum Tragasol. 


Maco Egyptian Tint 


The correct and permanent tint for 
Scrims and Balbriggan Underwear, 


for bleached and unbleached stock. 


Bleaching Assistant 


A mild yet efficient detergent. Im- 
parts a soft feel and represents a 
considerable saving in shrinkage as 
compared with more powerful alkalis 


JOHN P. MARSTON 
247 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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COTTON 
MACHINER 


PICKING MACHINERY 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES (‘WITH ELECTRIC OR MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS) 
SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE ROVING AND JACK FRAMES 

NEW PATTERN SPINNING FRAMES 


IMPROVED TWISTERS 
CONE WINDERS, WARPERS AND SLASHERS 


WITH BAND OR TAPE DRIVE 


H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


BOSTON OFFICE ATLANTA OFFICE 
65 FRANKLIN ST. 814 EMPIRE BLDG. 
C. E. RILEY, Prest. E. CHAPPELL, So. REP. 
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Monthly Comment. 


Bunting for American Flags 


For the past three months the Navy 


lepartment has been involved in a contro- 


ersy over the bids for 255.000 vards of 


uty paid ( 


inting for American flags These bids, 


hich were opened by the Department on 
pril 14, were as follows: 


llington, Sears & Co.. material to be 
manufactured by the N. E. Bunting 
Co., Lowell Mass . — 

irold M. Turner, material to be manu- 
ictured by the l[ S. Bunting Co 

Lowell, Mass : <cdwalicne GUOORt 
B. Brook & ¢ Bradford, Yorkshire, 
England ag a0 25,017.5 
ity free (equivalent $34,583.63 duty 

aid at 35% ad valorem) 
strand-Revnolds, Ine 
nanufactured by Wm. Bancroft & 
Sons, of Halifax Ltd., Halifax, Eng 

to $25,444.08 free 


$44,625.00 


material to be 
34,349.51 


luty) 


It will aid in comparing the American and 


nglish bids by putting them all on the same 
SiS: 
Duty Paid Free of Duty 
E. Bunting Co., Lowell $44,625 $44,625 
S. Bunting Co., Lowell . 43,005 43,095 
§. Brook & C Br: 34,583 25.617 
strand-Reynolds, Halifax 34,349 25.444 
Che specifications for the bunting on 
hich the bids were made are as follows: 


1. The fabric to be entirely of wool of the best 


uality, well woven and finished, and free from 


perfections 

2. To weigh 5 1/4 pounds avoirdupols per pie 
bolt of 40 yards, 18 inches wide 

3. The yarns to be well and evenly spun: 
irp and filling to contain not less than 34 threads 
the inch; the warp to be two ply and the filling 


the 
Lii¢ 








4. The fabr to have a tensile strengtl f not 
less than 65 pounds to the warp and not t 
45 pounds to the filling in test pieces 2 inches 
idth I } the te f +} ‘ s} . t 
width n making the tests tor the tensile strength 
i delive i bunting such bolts as the insp 
tion officers y designate shall be sel t 
represent delivery this present for accept 


Dix test pieces shall be taken from each bolt s 


selected for test, two from each end and tw t 
the middle the bolt; and if th results p t 
no marked irregularities the average of the results 


sc obtained shall be taken as the tensile str 


the bolt under test 


5. The colors to be practically fast 
stable when exposed to the light or to the 
fresh water or of salt water. The sh 


onform to the standard samples of bu 
it the Navy ‘ard, New York, N Y 


ipplied to determine thé 





sts also shall be 
f th 


6. The water tests shall be as follows: Strips 





cole red bunting W rapped wit] wh tea bunt ng 
shall be soaked in fresh water, and other stri 
prepared in like manner shall be soaked in 
iter for a period of twenty-four hours. U1 
se soaking tests no change of color or runn 
colors into the white bunting will be tolerated 


sea-water test will not be applied to at 


bunting 
7. No marked change in color will be toler 


ifter exposure to the weather for ten days, thirty 
:ours of which period must be bright sunlight 

8. Each piece to be neatly and evenly roll 
upon a wooden roller and wrapped in pape I 


I 
closed at each end by a 


wrapping to be f 

label of the color of the bunting and pl 

marked with the number and vear of the contr 
9. Should unsinged bunting b ré ed t 


requisition will so state 

The specifications call for a fabric 18 
inches wide, weighing 2.1 ozs. per running 
vard, and having 34 threads of warp and 34 
threads of filling per inch, making the aver- 


~ 


age worsted number of the yarn in the cloth 
16.7. The analysis of a sample of t 
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ng received from the Navy Department 
howed the finished numbers of the worsted 


irn to be 2/2&s warp and single 18s filling. 


1 this conne will be of interest to 
anufacturers to compare the American and 
‘nglish prices per running yard: 
Duty Paid Free of Dut 
N. E. Bunting C $ .175 $ .175 
U. S. Bunting ¢ 169 169 
C. B. Brook & C 136 101 
Nostrand-Reynolds 135 100 
rim 14 - 1 . “4 
[The publication of the bids in April 


ittracted immediate attention in all parts of 
he country, and there were many vigorous 
tests from the press against awarding the 
ntract for the bunting in American flags 
0 a foreign manufacturer. The Legislature 
f Massachusetts on May 29 passed the fol- 
ywing resclution of protest: 
Whereas bids for the y of bunting for tl 
nufacture of the United States flags have been 
-eived by the Navy Department of the United 





States from foreign firms or corporations in re 
I advertisements for bids issued by the 
said departm¢ B 
Resolved, That the General Court of Massachu 
etts hereb tes a the granting of any 
ontract to any foreign person or corporations for 
supply bunting for the flag of the United 
States as being unwarranted, unpatriotic, and 
proper 
Resolved hat c pies ol these resolutions be 
ransmitted by the Secretary of the Common 


lth to the Secretary of the Navy Department 

the United States, and to the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress from Massachusetts 

Che opposition to the acceptance of the 
ioreign bids was so general and emphatic 
that the matter was referred to Secretary of 
the Navy Daniels, who had made no deci- 
sion when this issue went to press. We are 
informed that the Secretary asked the two 
\merican bidders to show that they were in 
ictive competition with each other. The 
Secretary stated it would be a long time 
before the bid would be awarded to either 
firm unless he became satisfied on that point. 

Cotton was an article of commerce in Italy 
long before its introduction into England. 
n the 13th and 14th centuries Milan and 
lorence, Venice and Genoa were important 
markets from which raw cotton was distrib- 
uted to the workers of the Netherlands, who 
subsequently introduced the industry into 


FE 


Lancashire 





The Best in Cloth Analysis 


Complexity is a serious fault in the pre- 
vailing methods of textile calculations in all 
countries. Outside of English speaking 
countries this defect is an unavoidable result 
of the confusion of textile weights and meas- 
ures, which makes it impossible to solve a 
textile problem by any other than involved 
and complicated operations In English 
speaking countries, wher high degree of 
uniformity of textile weights and measures 
prevails, textile calculations are involved in 
unnecessary complications for no other 
reason than an unaccountable unwillingness 
textile train- 
ing to adopt the most direct methods. TI 


of instructors in this branc 


persistence with which the textile schools 
cling to cumbersome processes of textilt 
reckoning is illustrated by a new book, “The 
Analysis of Woven Fabrics.” written b 
Prof. Aldred F. Barker. of Leeds University, 
and Eber Midgley, lecturer on cloth con- 
struction at the Bradford 





Technical Collegs 
There are a number of faults in details, in- 
cluding frequent arithmetical errors; ex- 
pressing shrinkage by compound numbers 
instead of decimals; and stating the loss of 
weight at the same amount for the worsted 
yarn in a costume cloth, and for the cotton 
lress fabric. We 
want, however, to direct particular attention 


warp and mohair filling i 
to the unnecessary complication in which the 
Barker-Midgeley calculations are involved. 
A few typical examples from the chapter on 
analysis will illustrate this. The first relates 
to a worsted costume clot! 

A sample 3 inches square (9 square inches’ 
is cut and weighed. Then 36 threads (3 
yards) each of the warp filling yarn are 
raveled and weighed. The threads per inch 
are counted, and it is assumed that the warp 
yarn has contracted from 3 1/4 to 3 inches 
in weaving and finishing, the filling from 
3 1/2 inches to 3 inches, and that the average 
loss of weight has been 6 per cent. The 
data for this problem are as follows: 

23.4 grains 
2.16 grains 


Weight, 3 x 3 in 
Warp, 3 yds. 


Filling, 3 yds. . ; 23 grains 
Threads per inch 66 Tp x 62 filling 
Width finished .. 5 56 inches 








yarn counts and weight of 
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Varn counts and weignt 


» following method: then calculated as > 
(12.5 A $95 % 04 A 3) warp: (8.33 2 
17.7 or 2/30S 100) 600 2 ‘ 
12.5 35 *% 04 A 3) Mohair (12 7 
17.5 Or 26 1 & 9 
(23.4 X 56 X 36 X 16) g ciotl (44 
= 11.5 ozs. per yd., 56 in 7 001 3.8 ozs. pr { 
is also this example in the analvsis \n inspec 1 of thes 
fabric: r once he tunda 


that’ 
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1.34 

h 71 warp x 65 filling 
in. 44 


tions, 


“Treason 


winding course. The 


471 figures bei 


solution 
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lglev method and 323 figures by Another defect is that for the large num- 
he “straight line’ process. The Barker- ber of wool fabrics from which the yarn can- 
\lidgley method is not only cumbersome, not be raveled, the Barker-Midgley method 
it lacks the necessary degree of accu-_ is unsuitable, it being necessary then to esti- 
h the first sample taken for mate the different sizes from the average 
: “ s ac iy , ite eee ap 
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analysis contains 16 1/2 yards of warp yarn yarn number. For such cases the weight of 
1 15 1/2 yards of filling yarn, the size of all the yarn in the sample must be taken as 
each is calculated from the weight of only 3 a basis. 
neth much too short to give a fair The Barker-Midgley method is thus found 
average and sufficiently accurate results to be impracticable for many cloths. while it 
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is complicated, laborious and inaccurate for 
all fabrics for which it is suited. Unneces- 
sarily defective as are the roundabout calcu 
lations, this Yorkshire system becomes even 
more inexcusable when the authors attempt 
to make short cuts, as they have done in the 
analysis of a cotton fabric, the following 
being their method of determining the yarn 
sizes: 

3y employing Gaunt’s standard weights, the 
counts of the warp and weft are found to be: 

1. Various colors of warps = 2/60 cotton 

2. Weft = 2/60 cotton 

The “Gaunt standard weights” are new 
weights made to correspond with certain 
constant relations between the weight of 3 
yards of yarn and the yarn number, and 
between the grain weight of 4 or g square 
inches of cloth and the ounces per yard 54 
inches wide \ formidable list of these 
weights is given, and then the reader is en- 
couraged to make others to suit his own 
fancy or imaginary needs: 


Standard weights may be made to give the 


yunces per yard for any dimension of cloth 

If the analyst uses the right weight he 
gets the correct result, but if he picks up the 
wrong one he will be at sea without know- 
ing it, and if he loses the “Gaunt” weights 
he ceases to be an analyst by the “standard 
weight” system. A still more serious objec 
tion to the use of these “standard weights” 
is the danger of their becoming the seed olf 
variations in our established weights and 
measures. Important results may follow 
an apparently trifling innovation. Peter the 
Great took a few English ship carpenters to 
Russia in i698 and as a result the English 
inch (Russian duim) is today the standard 
for the linear measures of the Russian Em- 
pire It happened that the English car- 
penters contributed to the uniformity of 
tneasures, but the use of “standard weights,” 
as proposed by Messrs. Barker and Midgley 
could by no possibility have the same result. 
If the last-named standards became estab- 
lished they would contribute only to con- 
fusion. 

Unfortunately the faults we have pointed 
out in the Barker-Midgley methods are not 
confined to Yorkshire. They illustrate a de- 
fect in textile calculations as taught in the 
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United States as well as in the United King- 
dom. It is but a short time ago that a grad- 
uate of one of the leading American 
schools showed the met] f clot] ] 

chool 10owed us the method of cloth analy- 
Sis he had learned at th school and was 
using in the mill. Here is one of his school 


| 


problems in analysis: 


Warp, face 40 E g $ 1.2 
Warp, back 20 ] 8 
Filling, face 38 P 1.4 
Filling, back 19 P 1.5 
Weight, 1 sq. in 4.9 
Shrinkag g 
Wrap, 25 per ent 
Filling, 20 per cent 
Loss of weight, 15 pe: 
ai : , en 
The yarn sizes and weight of cloth were 
determined as follows 
Face warp: (40 X 7,000 2 X 36 X 1,600) 
= 4.05 runs 
4.05 75 5.4 
5.4 Os 4.590 
Back warp: (20 X 7,000) & A 3 “ 1,000) = 
3.04 runs 
3.04 75 4.05 
4.05 X .S5 3.44 
Face fi ling: (38 x 7,000) (1.4 X 3 . 1,600) 
3.29 runs 
3.20 so 4.11 
4.11 X 85 3-49 
Back filling: (19 X 7,000) (1.5 X 36 X 1,600) 
= 1.54 runs 
1.54 + 80 = 1.02 
1.92 85 = 1.63 
Weight of cloth: (49 X 36 X 27) 437.5 = 
10.9 OZS 


The method of the American school is 
illustrated by the accompanying calculations, 
which are compared with the “straight line” 
cperations for the same pro‘“lem, showing 
389 figures for the school method, and 245 
for the “straight line.” Like the Barker- 
Midgley method, the American analysis 
is complicated, laborious and _ inaccurate. 
It would naturally be expected that the 
most improved methods of calculation would 
be adopted by textile instructors. As 
a matter of fact the roundabout methods are 
most persistent and flourishing in the 
schools, as if mathematical prolixity were 
one of the objects of textile calculations 
There are few English text books on textile 
calculations that are more complicated than 
this Barker-Midglevy volume, but Prof. 
Barker offers it to the textile trade as if it 
were a step toward perfection: 
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may be regarded as a 
the more perfect application 
ensuring that scientific at- 
the textile industries. 
is in his concep- 

ntific method.” That 

1 in textile calculations calls, not for a 
after something in the higher 
ientific research, but for a return 


mistake 


- oles = 
Barker’s 


that a straight line meas- 


listance between two 


A “Pure Cotton” Bill 


venth Congressional district of 

ria borders on the Atlantic coast, con- 
sists of fifteen counties, has an area of 10,649 
square miles, or more than that of the en- 
§ Maryland, and a population of 
less than that of Provi lence, R. ZL; 
this Congressional district includes 


tire State 
208,403, 

uearly one-fifth of the total area of Georgia, 

it produced in 1912 less than one twenty- 

fifth of the upland cotton crop of that State. 

ghold is in the growing of Sea Island 

which it produced 29,255 bales in 

xactly two-thirds of the Sea Island 

;corgia, and nearly 40 per cent. of 

a Island cotton grown in the United 

year. These statistics 

f general interest, but they are of 


the same 


‘jal interest in connection with the 


ia at the district is now represented in 
Congress by the Hon. Randall Walker, of 


Valdosta, wl is serving his first term, 
which expires on March 4, 1915, and that 
} Walker has recently introduced a bill 
17,386), which provides for labeling 
fabrics to show, not only the percent- 

vy weight of cotton present, but also 

the percentage by weight, of Sea Island or 
cotton in the goods. Failure to 

conform to the provisions of the bill are to 
be punishable by fine or imprisonment or 
both. Following is an extract from the 


measure: 


Egyptian 


ny cotton fabric shall be deemed to be mis- 
branded with meaning of this act in any one 
of the followin ases: 
First. if the fabric or contamed thereof fail to 
1ave securely attached thereto a label containing 
e a statement of the following facts: 
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(a) The percentage, bv weight, of all cotton fiber 
contained in the fabric; (b) The percentage, by 
weight, of Sea Island or Egyptian cotton respec- 
tively, contained in the fabric. 

The terms “Sea Island cotton” and “Egyptian 
cotton” is to include cotton of the varieties com- 
monly so known which are grown on the main- 
land of the United States as well as in the Sea 
Island or in Egypt. 

Violators of this proposed law will be guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined not less than $100 nor more than $5,000, 
in the discretion of the court, and in case natural 
persons, may, in addition, be punished by impris- 
onment for not less than 30 days nor more than 
one year, in the discretion of the court. 


No one will question the value of the 
Walker bill in Mr. Walker’s campaign for 
reelection this fall. His district with 
than 20 inhabitants to the square mile, 
polled only 8,445 votes in the last presiden- 
iial election, an average of 79 voters per 100 
square miles. To canvass successfully an 
area larger than Maryland with a popula- 
tion so scattered and so unwilling or unable 
to vote, it is necessary to have arguments 
that strike home, particularly if the incum- 
bent has ambitions and active rivals. The 
Walker bill requiring the labeling of cotton 
goods to show the quantity of Sea Island 
cotton present, will be a winner when waved 
before the voters in the eleven counties 
where Sea Island cotton is grown, and can 
be kept out of sight in Camden, Charlton, 
Glynn and Jeff Davis counties, which pro- 
duce no cotton of that particular variety. 
Moreover Mr. Walker should carefully avoid 
reference to the fact that his bill will put 
the stamp of inferiority on upland cotton, 
for that variety has its friends, even in his 
district. He should also put the soft pedal 
on the fact that his bill aims to distinguish 
the high grade cotton grown in Egypt, un- 
less he is sure that the name “Egyptian” 
will alone carry sufficient obloquy. Above 
all Mr. Walker should avoid letting his con- 
ctituents know that his bill would be a dead 
letter if made a law, for of course the dif- 
ferent kinds of cotton cannot be distin- 
cuished from one another when made into 
cloth. We are encouraged to believe that 
Mr. Walker has thought of this point al- 
ready, for we find we had dodged the diffi- 
culty completely by this little clause in his 
ingenious bill: 


“ 


less 
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Smallpox in Cotton 


len cases of lpox among the picker 


and card room operatives of the same cotton 


mill at Milnrow, near Rochdale, Eng., have 
led to the general conclusion that the infec- 
tion resulted from the handling of Texas 


Dr 


is reported shared in this belief, his 


cotton. Chadwick, the local medic: 


officer, it 





views being stated by the Guardian as fo! 
esis 
Raw rt 1 ee! d as ¢ 
veyor of small-pox into this country, but absolt 
proof is impossible in most ses All that th 
medical officers have to go upon is circumstantial 
evidence. The majorit f the ses of small-pox 
n Lancashire in the last tet r fifteen vears hav 
irred in the South-east Lancashire towns 
vhere cotton is handled in the initial stages of its 
manufacture. Most of the itbreaks have begun 
in workers, but that f itself does not ar 
ir conclusive when on¢ nsiders that the popt 
ns of these towns ilmost wholly depend 
ent upon the cotton istr yr their velihood 
In the present case the ed er thinks it is 
fairly well established t tion wa 
rived m one two bal t vhich wer 
ndled in the : eltnwe th 
rst of the infected persons ved mptoms 
the diseas e cotton n these bales in it 
progress through the stag: inufacture passe 
through different hands on different s, and the 
yrder of appearance of the disease in ten patients 


followed pretty closely 
handled this particular lot 


Dr. Chadwick savs that small-pox may 


egarded as an endemic disease in the Texas cot- 
ton fields, from which most of the cotton used i: 
the Rochdale district comes. It is also prevalent 
n the cotton fields of Egypt. Raw tton handled 
bv infected persons w uld of course gather germs 
of the disease. In the bales the greater number of 
the germs die, but -casionally they survive and 
introduce th liseas¢ among the people whi 


handle the cotton in our mills 


on 


tion by the 


The time whi ip betw 1e gathering 
f the otton and its ippearance it e card room 
om would probably be sufficient tc 


f the material to a neg- 





gil juantity infec t actually in- 
troduced into the mouth of an infected person 
Piecers are supposed to piece together broken 


hands, but I have 
that they do so by 
he thumb and fore- 
the 


strands without moistening the 
yn several occasions observed 
+ 


neans of saliva, introducing 


1e¢ palms o 


ger to the mouth and licking t 





1 141 1 


1 the im- 


I am inclined to the view that although 
ported raw cotton may be handled 


1 
irae 


masse by a 
number of people nd in more detail by 
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plicers, doublers, and doffers, the 


eeiers, § 
employes who would be subject to infection 
would be those in the blowing rooms, the card 
ms, or the spinning rooms 


lhe probability of the infection of small-pox 
rom imported raw cotton is very small 

lary circumstances as the coincidence of 
tingencies is necessary for its occur- 
‘tion during gathering and impor- 
ly guarded against. (2) Consider- 
infectivity in any infected ma- 

re it is dealt with by a piecer 

: ility of the strands of cotton break- 
ng just at a point where a portion of infected ma- 
rial is situated is small. (4) An operative only 

ccasionally uses the mouth as a means of facili 











ting the process of piecing. (5) It is necessary 
the infecton to occur for the individual to be 
susceptible to the diseas¢ 


The International Federation to Grow Cotton 
in India 


\n interesting feature of the recent meet- 
ing of the International Cotton Federation’s 
(Committee at Paris was the announcement 

t a plan to establish a model cotton planta- 
tion in the Punjab for the purpose of edu- 
cating the Indian cotton growers in the pro- 
duction of better cotton and more of it. The 
Government of the Punjab has offered to 


give a free lease of 7,500 acres of land for 


twenty years. Government irrigation works 
will be ready at the end of this year. It is 
proposed to grow American cotton. The 
district is at present uninhabited, but ten vil- 
iages of sixty houses each will be established 
and no difficulty is expected in getting a 
supply of Punjabi to work the plantation 
on the half-share system. Advances will be 
made to the tenants in order to get the work 
tarted. The new company is to begin with 
a capital of $300,000, and all nationalities 
affliated with the Federation are to have an 
opportunity to subscribe. The cotton is to 
be sold in the best market and no restriction 
on the distribution is to be tolerated. Sir 
(harles Macara, president of the Federation, 
ad this to say about the enterprise: 

In view of the advances which had already been 

de it was not too much to expect that before 
many vears had passed the Indian crop would be 


almost as large as the American crop. When that 

ame about all the world would benefit, because 
shortage of the raw material was the chief evil 
from which the industry at present suffered 


At the close of the Paris meeting Presi- 


dent Macara issued the following statement 
on the cotton trade and the necessity for reg- 
alating the price of cotton and goods by 


getting cotton manufacturers throughout the 
world to restrict their running time in ac- 
cordance with a prearranged plan: 


I do not think the outlook was ever blacker all 
round, though the cotton crop has reached huge 
dimensions, and though there never was a larget 
number of mills or the capacity for a larger out 
put. In England the spinners of the finer counts 
are still making a profit, or, at any rate, are hold- 
ing their own, but the bulk of the trade is suffer 
ing from depression as severe as was ever known 
Large sums of money are being lost. Owing t 
the variety of the interests concerned we cannot 
get organized short time at present, though we 
have made two efforts in that direction, and 
though there is a reasonable hope that if restri 
tion of output were regulated on a scientific basis 
there would never be any dangerous bad trade 
Much injury has been done by the building of an 
excessive number of new mills by people outsid 
the trade, an obviously foolish proceeding at 
time like this, when there is shortage of lab 
shortage of raw material, and shortage of demand 
for goods. Events prove that no single country 
can regulate an industry as vast as the cotton 
dustry, and that as crises arise the only way 
meet them with a prospect of avoiding heavy 
losses to both employers and employed is -by 
organized restriction of production. 





In his address before the International 
Committee President Macara stated that he 
had had a conversation with the American 
Ambassador at London, who fully realized 
the importance of closer cooperation be- 
tween growers and spinners. President 
Macara expressed the hope that the spinners 
of the United States might be induced tc 
hecome contributing members of the Inter- 
national Federation. 


Working Out Well 


The new method put into effect some 
time ago for determining the average yarn 
count in cotton cloth, as specified in Sched- 
ule 1, is said to be working out well. This 
method results in the following formula: 
Divide the thread count per square inch by 
the weight in grains of one three-hundredth 
of a square yard and the quotient will be the 
average number. This system is being put 
into operation at the chief ports of the coun- 
trv.—New York Times. 
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How the Underwood Tariff is Affecting 
American Labor 


All of the textile schedules of the Under 
vood tariff went into effect on Jan. I, 1914. 
when the rates on wool goods became oper 
tive, the remainder of the textile tariff hav 
from October 3, the date 
April of this 
ear was the fourth month during which 


ing been in force 
in which the bill was signed. 


the new duties had been collected on all 


TABLE NO. I. 
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of the conditions to which we desire to call 
attention: 

The wooien industry is the chiet suffere: 
irom the increase in foreign competition, 
this being due to the woolen duties having 
heen suddenly lowered from a much higher 
level than were the rates on other class of 
textiles. 

"he salient fact disclosed by this exhibit 
is that $83,813,000 worth of textile 


g OC 1 S 





IMPORTATIONS OF TEXTILE GUODS FOR THE FOUR MONTHS ENDING APRII 
IN 1913 AND IQI4. 


(000 OMITTED ) 





12 


COTTON Jan. Feb. March 
CottOn thread. .cccccsccccecds ccccens 407 360 442 
CIGMIRS 026 £6 500s babs KeSecsdscate 958 727 721 
Handkerchiefs..--.-++--eeeeeeeeeeee 14 29 36 
LaceS «ssc scce cece ces +4,022 2,894 2,645 
Plushes, velvetS..-+--++ seeeeererees 68 gI 105 
Waste or flocks..-+ ese scree cceeeee 160 225 259 
Wearing apparel..----++++e+eeeeeees 240 308 286 
All other apparel..-- +++ -see seer eres 351 4009 450 
All other manufactures of cotton....- 5038 496 432 
Total manufactures of cotton....-- 6.732 55553 5380 
FIBRES 
lotal manufacture of ..---+-++ «eee 6,569 6,517 7,189 
SILK 
rotal manufactures of ........--+-+2,466 2,009 2,437 
Artificial silk. ...-++ cece ee rece eeeee 359 248 257 
WOOL 
Carpets and carpeting ---+++++++++- 300 425 311 
Cloths. . cece ccccceseeseseserscess 625 404 328 
Dress goods (a aatelaweeue se dede ode 345 262 225 
Wearing apparel.-----+- +++ eeeees 104 113 165 
Press cloths. ..-..2 wecccecscccevess ere aahate ee 
Wael GOBEBE i.55 o6 6 cece cence cece — ae me 
DUAR, i o6s eda idee vena nwesees 92 85 95 
Hair of angora goat, alpaca, etc..--- es eve ae 
Total manufactures of... ..-+++-+++- 1,468 1,352 1,127 


kinds of textile goods, and the imports for 


this period are therefore a fair indication of 
the competition that textile manufacturers 
may expect under this law. As the foreign 
trade becomes more familiar with our textile 
markets the importations are likely to in- 
crease, so that the figures for the first four 
months of its operations afford a conserva- 
tive basis cn which to form a judgment as to 
the effect of the new tariff. For those who 
desire to examine the importations in some 
detail, table No. 1 will be useful. 
Summarized by industries the total impor- 
tations for the four months are shown in 


tuble No. 2. which gives a clearer view 








—— 1914 


April Total Jan. Feb. Marc! April Tot 
641 1,850 381 366 458 
690 3,096 1,682 1,454 1,402 1,003 5,541 


20 99 16 14 20 17 67 
2,229 11,790 3,671 2,903 2.954 2,006 11,624 
105 369 gI 80 94 84 349 
182 826 146 104 99 110 450 
281 1,015 544 713 783 694 2,734 
374 1,534 201 197 225 73 796 


520 1,956 802 772 975 979 3652 
4,796 22,401 7,527 6,606 7,013 5,522 26 668 


7,118 27,293 6,324 7,115 7,836 6,827 28.102 


2,008 8,920 3,309 2,810 3,294 . 2,425 41 928 
204 1,068 323 315 401 414 1,453 
302 1,338 363 410 379 451 1,603 
257 1,674 1,723 1,564 1,396 1,282 obs 
226 1,058 1,217 782 740 321 3,060 
go 472 213 142 170 124 649 
ete ae 25 4 14 806 849 
oe oe 129 75 194 132 630 
113 385 542 484 757 791 2,574 
Saws tts 210 230 229 22 806 
gg! 4,938 4,668 3,795 3,884 3,333 15,680 


came into the United States during the first 
four months under the Underwood tariff. as 
compared with $64,780,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1913, an increase of $19,- 
033,000 for the four months, or an increase 
at the rate of $57,099,000 per year. This in- 
dicated annual increase of textile imports is 
civided among the different classes of goods 
as follows: 


OE - bencas $32,226,000 
Cotton rer 12,621,000 
Bra re ae ee: 9,024,000 
Fiber Pree ure sts Te 2,127,000 


Artificial silk 


I, 101,000 


o -- 
$57,099,000 
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Let us see what this means. The U. 5. 
Census of 1909 shows 742,529 wage earners 
employed in textile manufacturing, produc- 
ing $1,225,086,444 worth of goods per year, 
and receiving $250,514,233 in wages. At that 
vate of production and earnings, the annual 
increase of $57,099,000 in the imports of tex- 
tiles under the Underwood law is depriving 
34,727 textile operatives of employment who 
would otherwise be receiving $11,716,542 in 
wages in American mills. The existing de- 
pression in the textile industry makes this 
conclusion unavoidable. If the machinery in 
all the mills were fully employed the increase 
in imports might be considered an indica- 
tion of prosperity. But the machinery is not 
tully employ ed. A considerable portion of 
it and a large number of the mill operatives 

re idle, making it certain that the increase 


years been developed under tariffs identical in all 
essential respects with the Payne bill. Regardless 
of one’s opinion as to the merits or demerits o 
that law, few will be found deny that it has 
maintained arbitrary conditions in the business o 
manufacturing wool goods Our wool manufac 
turers and their operatives learned and fol 
lowed their trade under those conditions. Our 
woolen and worsted mills machinery and 
processes of manufacture, the jiabrics and the raw 
material have all been made to conform to the 


same conditions. Now regardless of the results 
of calculations to determine the protection re- 
quired, it is certain that an industry thus devel- 
oped should not be exposed suddenly to condi 


ympetition wit! 
ld be made care- 


tions of even theoretically eq 


foreign mills. The change sh 


fully and gradually so as t fford time to adjust 
the industry to new and unknown conditions 
This course may not appeal to the radical wh 
knows nothing about the industrial and commer- 
cial organization of the business, but it will con 

mend itself to those who are familiar with th 
details of wool manufacturing, who have the pub- 
lw welfare in mind, and wh esire to avoid n 


TABLE NO 2. SUMMARY OF TEXTILE GOODS IMPORTED. (000 OMITTED.) 





Cottor Fiber 

Jan. 1913 6,732 6,569 
1914 7,527 6,324 

Feb. 1913 5.55 6,517 
I9l4 6,606 7,t15 

Mar. 1913 5,380 7,189 
1914 7,013 7,836 

April 1913 7,118 
1914 6,827 

Total 1913 275394 
4mos. 1914 26,668 28,102 


o@ ° ° 


in textile imports is depriving approximately 
35,000 American operatives of their regular 
means of livelihood. 

These facts show unmistakably the lack of 
Susiness and political judgment on the part 

f the Democratic Congress and President 
last year when they disregarded all warn- 
ings and reduced the rates in the textile 
schedules far below the limit of safety. To 
omment on the present situation would be 
but to repeat the advice we gave before the 
Underwood bill became a law. It was in an- 
ticipation of such a result that in July, rorr, 
ve gave this warning to the revisionists at 
Washington: 

We believe that the Underwood rates on both 
raw materials and goods are too low. Our belief 
that the Underwood rates are too low is based on 
the experience under the Wilson bill sixteen years 
igo and on the more recent experience of Canada 
under the preferential_tariff With the excep- 
tion of the three years under the Wilson law, wool 

anufacturing in this country has for forty-four 


Silk Arti. Silk Woo lotal Textiles 
2,406 359 1,468 17,594 
3»399 323 4,668 22,241 
2,009 248 1,351 15,679 
2,810 315 35795 20,641 
2,437 257 1,127 16,390 
3,294 401 3,884 22,428 
2,008 204 99! 15,117 
2,425 414 35333 18,422 
8,920 1,068 4,938 64,780 
11,928 1,435 15,68¢ 83,813 


only business depression, but reaction towar 
a restoration of present nditions that would 


inevitably follow such depressi 

And it was with such a result in mind that 
we gave the Democratic this warning 
in April, 1913, when they had announced 
their program of revision for the textile 
schedules: 


The meaning of such changes is clear to every- 
one familiar with wool manufacturing. It is out 
deliberate judgment tHat such a change would 
prove of serious damage to the American indus- 
tries. We are far from denying that in the course 
of time the woolen and worsted industry with 
net protection of 35 per cent. will not become able 
to compete successfully with foreign mills. The 
point we wish to emphasize is that the changé 
from the unequal specific duties to the equitable 
ad valorem tariff in itself will bring competition 
that the American trade is not only unprepared t 
meet, but with which Amer manufacturers 
have had no opportunity to become familiar. If 


on top of this and in addition to this the ad 
valorem rate on goods is suddenly fixed at a point 
that should be reached only after the lapse of 


several vears, then it is certain that the change 
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will prove disastrous to both labor and invested 
capital. These facts leave no escape from the 
conclusions that, not only free wool, but the 
sudden change to 35 per cent. on goods is in vio- 
lation of the Democratic platform and of Gov 
Wilson’s promises that the tariff would be revised 
so as ‘not to check, but to aid, not to embarrass, 
but to quicken.” 


The pity is that President Wilson and the 
Democratic Congress, which followed him 
so obediently, did not accept and act upon 
the advice we gave them before the tariff 
was revised, instead of going ahead in their 
stiff-necked way and learning their lesson 
after the mistake had been made. 


Cotton Spinners as Cotton Growers 


Che financial reports of the English Fine 
Cotton Spinners’ and Doublers’ Associations 
are of special interest in the United States 
because of the combination of cotton grow- 
ing on a 30,000-acre plantation in Mississippi 
with the business of cotton spinning in Eng- 
land. At the recent meeting of the stock- 
holders of this English corporation the fol- 
lowing very gratifying financial statement 
was made: 


1913-14 1912-13 IQII-12 
Gross profit $3,791,733 $3,501,134 $3,126,038 
Depreciation .. 685,000 683,000 683,000 
Debent. interest .. 99,000 99,000 99,000 
New issue expenses 18,771 is 21,525 
Net profit ........ 2,447,061 2,319,134 1,879,512 
Brought forward.. 1,251,837 1,012,702 064,324 
Available 3,799,798 3,358,847 2,843,937 
Pref. dividend .... 735,000 735,000 704,154 
Pref. ord, div. ... 91,875 882,000 881,980 
Ord. dividend ... 882,000 882,000 881,980 
To reserve ....... 735,000 490,000 245,000 
Carried forward .. 1,255,923 1,261,837 1,012,702 
Share bonus (from 

Oe Ee ee see 2,205,000 


Lord Rotherham, chairman of the board 
of directors, referred to the Mississippi en- 
terprise in these words: 


So far as the Mississippi cotton’ plantations were 
concerned, considerable progress had been made, 
despite the climatic disadvantages, which had been 
very serious. ‘Their managing director (A. H 
Dixon) and Mr. McConnell, their vice-chairman, 
had lately visited the property, and they were as 
confident as ever that in due time the results of 
this investment would not only equal but perhaps 
surpass their original anticipations. The most 
scientific methods were being adopted to produce 
exactly the special kind of staple which their par- 
ticular trade required, and by the year 1915, he was 
told, the entire estate would be growing that par- 
ticular kind and no other. This ought to give 
them a very substantial advantage in the market. 


Since the English Association bought the 
plantation in Mississippi, that State has en- 
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acted laws to prevent the control of large 
areas of land by foreign interests. It was 
understood at the time that the purchase of 
the estate by the English corporation was 
the chief factor in leading the Legislature to 
enact legislation against further purchases of 
Mississippi land by foreigners. If that is 
true and the example set by Mississippi ex- 
tends to other States the Fine Cotton Spin- 
ners’ and Doublers’ Association, by purchas- 
ing the Mississippi plantation, rendered a 
service of inestimable value to the people of 
the United States. The industrial and com- 
mercial effects of such control of the land 
are minor features of the evil. Of all pos- 
sible forms of monopoly there is none worse 
than that of land, and none more irreconcil- 
able with popular government such as ours 

designed to be. England, Ireland and 
Mexico supply examples of this evil in its 
various forms. A case of more recent devel- 
opment is found in the British East Africa 
Protectorate. Before its conquest by Great 
Britain that country, with an area about 
double that of the United Kingdom, was 
owned by 4,000,000 natives. The situation 
at the present time is thus described by the 
Manchester Guardian: 


[he best parts are now in the hands of a body of 


rtunate and enterprising English colonists or 
squatters. Of these the one whose name is per- 
haps most familiar in the neighborhood of Man- 


chester is Lord Delamere, who, according to Mr. 
Harris, possesses 150,000 acres of British East 
\frica and is distinguished as a hunter of big 
game. To give a chance of self-maintenance to 
those of the natives who are not solely working 
for hire on the lands now held by the white set- 
tlers, the Government has set apart “reserves” of 
land. The total area of these is large, but when 
distributed between the dispossessed heirs of the 
whole country it does not go extravagantly far. 
The most thickly peopled reserve provides less 
than an acre a head for its occupants. As the in- 
tensive methods of agriculture which are practised 
in the suburbs of Paris have not yet made any head- 
way among the aborigines of East Africa, they 


can hardly be threatened with the moral disadvan- 
tages that attend on extreme wealth. Still, most 
of them are able to keep themselves alive by till- 


ing their own land. This is what the Government 
intended 

It is useless to point out the undoubted 
fact that the East African conditions cannot 
be duplicated in the United States. Neither 
can Irish conditions be duplicated in Mex- 
icv, or Mexican conditions in England. 
Nevertheless if the ownership of land in this 


country becomes concentrated in a compara- 
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tively few hands, then the United States will 
supply an example of the same evil, although 
in a different form, that exists in the coun- 
tries we have named. Last month we gave 
a report of the argument by John A. Fox, 
manager of the Mississippi River Levee As- 
sociation, before the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers. Mr. Fox claimed 
that 13,500,000 acres, an area nearly three 
times the size of Massachusetts, could be 
reclaimed by levees at a cost of only $57,- 
000,000. If that claim is well founded the 
levees should be built, but before the work 
is done precautions should be taken that 
when the land is relieved from the flood it 
should be divided into small holdings worked 
by the owners, and not pass into the hands 
of a few individuals or corporations to be 
worked by renters or hired men. 


Colonial Cotton 


The British Cotton Growing Association 


reports a small increase in the amount ol 
cotton handled by the association in 1913, 
and states that the rate of increase was be- 
low that of previous years owing to the un- 
satisfactory crop in Uganda. Following is a 
statement of the business for a series of 


years: 


Bales Value. 
1908 re O72... .... £224,888 
1909 20,028 225,078 
IQIO 21,388 296,160 
IQI1 27.673 373,583 
1012 40,094 507,122 
1QI2 a 47 400 001,227 


The following subscriptions to the capital 


stock are reported for the year: 


North and North-East Federation i ne once 
International Feder 3,318 
Operatives and others .. a 1,657 

£9,788 


The total amount of capital paid in to date 
is $2,304,524, leaving $145,476 still to be 
issued. The cotton spinners, manufacturers 
and operatives are asked to take up this 
stock, and the Council of the Association 
state that an additional $245,000 will be 
needed before the end of 1915 to provide for 
the normal growth of the business. They 
regret, however, that “they find it impossible 
to recommend any means of raising this sum 
the immediate future.” 


during 


oO 
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Textile Manufacturing and the Climate of 
Oregon 

Several weeks ago we received the follow- 
ing inquiry from an Oregon correspondent: 

Will you be so kind as to put me in the way of 
securing information as to the advantages of a 
moist climate such as the Williamette Valley, 
Oregon, for textile industries? Such a courtesy 
on your part will be greatly appreciated , 

Williamette. 

At our request “Willamette” sent us a 
copy of the Portland record of tem- 
perature and humidity at 5 p. m. on 
each day of the year 1912. We _ ob- 
tained from Hartshorne’s tables the mois- 
tre regain for worsted corresponding to 
the daily records at Portland. The mini- 
mum, maximum and average by months are 
given in the following table, to which are 
annexed the corresponding record of wor- 
sted regain at Boston and Bradford (Eng.) 
for the same year: 


Highest, Lowest and Average Regain for Wor- 
sted at Portland, Boston and Bradford 
for each month of 1912 


Portland 


Low High Av. 
January diwes fet 189) cuaresss MRS io.evn ee 
February Sseass: MOP wees oes DO os encase 
BE obicn esas Eee 9B as sive 288 
PME i ic silete’ sis RD ta es sah BE sac cslencee 
May pagent ewess TBM ae a cde GRR oe. ores 
June Fein clne h wee Ue oan Galea BBO. os idles BR 
July. paces ees, A cea ens, GRD Feu sse Be 
Mb oandnn ne, RT sine oMawe RO catlceaay. See 
Septembe1 Raoasssses MES Sivevess RE 
CE >. skp aevwtg! Mb aes 503s MM ae fea’ 9.1 
November Oe eve ee Me ee 
December IN sn Sas'atigh bv a's ba 





12 months BP etic RAR vise OS 


Be ston 





Low High Av. 
January Fos eae cs acs EDs cee BSF 
February... a RA cts pe'y sc SEEDY ~o . 00s 9 a oe 
March . (os EER av ancin eee cehiso eee 
ee oe ee 28.2 20.6 
BN 9s aletin cue’ LER awe xs oo Oe 18.3 
eS (2-237 15.6 
Be Su Saleh 2a theese BE s So's an OR 17.3 
I Bs onc cao Me oa. oee 18.3 
ee Ok: eee 19.5 
CN os osc SEs 26.7 18.9 
November. ...... 14.1 25.3 19.4 
December........ 15.5 28.2 21.2 
12 months ....... 1f0 28.2 19.4 








ae 














ee 


aes 











Bradford 

Low High Av. 
January ee ee eee 24.7 
POUTUREG cise s BOD: cctnsecs BYE ccacvess 24.4 
ME) ga vdes sc Vivesasen Se si dais BS 
ROGER? Gisvcesavas SRA tet SO 
BEE Noe aeccta wer TOG a nacaes Meek, sasicces, SEO 
ME aed po <ciic sss WR ats ents RN caaedkn's ee 
SEO geeicexige ces DA CLaaswwes SS) iecisss 
August  cccsices 59D sot cosne! BA i ccesccs 21.9 
September ...... TOE siusvecs MGR ereqeces 22.2 
CONE Se avcsccs DO covewses TOS ies kcces: Se 
NF is ord UI Booed outs BOreceeuews 22.9 
eS ee. rr ne: 
12 MOOths ...260. SR A.) 5. ST a s «acme SU 


This exhibit does not indicate that the 
climate at Portland is particularly well 
adapted for textile manufacturing. The 
average moisture regain is materially below 
that of Bradford or Boston, while the vari- 
ations are much greater than at either of the 
two last named places. These defects in the 
Portland climate were especially pronounced 
during the last half of the year when the 
regain fluctuated between 3.8 and 20.6 per 
cent., both of these extremes having been 
touched in July. 

Following is the monthly record of tem- 
perature and humidity at the three places: 


Portland 
Temperature Humidity 

High Low High Low 
January ON, on a 545 ce ee 
February ees 49 ssi i wisanas 29 
March ORs <'s'<\v14 ces ere 
April FOE, so vs ss oe ann ene 42 
May Ns oc o0'0c oe ae 
June Gs ss ey swe 54.5 OR ciccsc ee 
July GBD; . 214-808 PE 
August On 8s oss AFD Gh ivsce 28 
September ER ricco: 50s 57.6 BO ccs ode 
October 605... «03. 480 ee 
November EO: dois ie eRiea seas oe 
December SQ0s ed <ins 980 is2c. ee 

Boston 
January OR wks nae Se 
February BEG. de be ini 4 
March ey i i50 oa be 
April Cy. csrea eee Ds aia ae 
May FEB. sie essae 100. — 
June ; | or adas Mae 
July SS.6...:.:. 0 OO exec el 
August ree ORs indavc cae 
September TEB. oc veel Ove. inal 
October O68. ic iven hie EEE 
November 63.0... .... 288 SEs os0d ot ue 
December Oe os cee Miss. sl 

Bradford 
January MG: conceal Re occur 
February a RE 
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March COR incss el 97. oe 
April Gis sics ce ere 
May oy ee OO fo winiva 
June ees eer. 
July Wass 70 ee Rigicccnx dan 
August ee TOO ccs 00 
September 56.9. ..*....-44.8 O65 once 
October 58.5 (agi SOU se wees 70 
November CBOs iis b's 00 Oe ea 
December CA iy s<s ae OS c= wins nc 


HOUSING AND FREE TRADE 


Editor Textile World Record: 

l was interested in your argument as to 
free trade and housing congestion in‘ the 
April and May issues. According to one set 
of people the slums are the creation of drink; 
according to another, of capitalism. My own 
idea_is that they are the outcome of a variety 
of causes. There are two or three points 
that I feel inclined to mention: 

(1) Necessity to build model dwellings out 
cf municipal funds arises only in respect of a 
small part of the population of any center. 
The old economists used to call this part the 
residuum and its equivalent upon a small 
scale is to be found in villages. Naturally 
the bulk is larger in the towns 

(2) The slums are not the worst in the in- 
dustrial cities. Dublin is the worst in the 
land. London, Liverpool, Glasgow—centers 
receiving all kinds of people, many of whom 
are dependent on casual employment around 
the docks and in which commerce comes.a 
long way before industry,—are probably 
next in rank. 

(3) The prevailing evil in textile centers is 
ugliness, not tragically inadequate housing. 
The people live in what Ruskin called “brick 
boxes with slate lids,” every house like every 
other, with as many houses to the acre as 
the building laws admit 

(4) English factory towns are not unique 
in ugtiness. Elberfeld, Barmen, Roubaix, 
Lodz, for instance are as bad a sample as 
anything produced by free trade. 

(5) Textile industrial towns have compara- 
tively few slums as against the commercial 
cities and in them family incomes are much 
higher than in towns like Dublin, Liverpool, 
etc. 

(6) Income is not an all-powerful deter- 
mining factor. Notoriously many men earn- 
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ing 25s. ($6.25) a week have better homes 
than men with 50s. ($12.50). The worst 
homes in villages and towns are in the coal 
districts belonging to men earning 8s. to 12s. 
($2.00 to $3.00) per shift; or in steel towns 
like Middlesborough where wages may run 
to £3 7s. ($16.75) per week, and all the pawn 
shops are crowded on Monday mornings. 
(7) Local habit is of importance. In Birm- 
ingham all women drink, as do many in 
Nottingham and Leicester. In Lancashire 
much more drinking is done by women than 
in Yorkshire. the whole there seems 
little reason connect this habit with the 
particular kind of industry or the conditions 
of work or 


On 


of housing, but, of course, it has 
considerable effect on social conditions. 


(8) We are improving 


The town-plan- 
idea, is spreading and 
cts are being laid out quite 
Bow Bells. 


ning, Garden City 

many new distri 

nicely. 
Manchester, 


May 30, 


1914. 


[There does not appear to be any sharp 
conflict between “Bow Bells” letter and our 
April and May comments on free trade, pro- 
tection and congestion of population. We 
do not claim that free trade is the sole 
cause of this evil of congestion. Our con- 
tention is that protective tariffs tend to re- 
strict it. Our observations referred to com- 
merce as well as industry. Lancashire was 
selected to illustrate the general tendency in 
all countries.—Ed.] 


: 
os 


PROTECTION AND THE ENGLISH COTTON 
TRADE 
Editor Textile World Record: 

I notice that the housing conditions in 
America under a tariff, and in Manchester 
under free trade are being discussed in the 
Textile World Record. I am sending here- 
with a government report on the housing 
conditions in the city of Dublin, which cer- 
tainly beat Manchester. This, too, is under 
free trade. It will want some beating in the 
United States. Talk about emigration. Why 
Great Britain can show the greatest emigra- 
tion retur: any other country in the 
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world. Do you wonder why, and do you 
know that there is not a single foreign coun- 
try which has adopted a tariff policy that has 
ever gore back to free trade? Many of your 
teaders may have read in newspapers that 
the preeminence of our Lancashire cotton 
trade is entirely due to free trade. This is 
not so, because Great Britain under a sys- 
tem of tariffs in 1846 consumed more cot- 
ton, she exported more cotton goods, and 
she had 7,000,000 more spindles than all the 
countries in the world put together. We 
simply grew and fostered our cotton indus- 
try under a high tariff system. What do 
vou think about this under free trade? 
These are from our Trade and 
Navigation Returns, published by the Brit- 
ish Board of Trade in the years 1890 and 
1913. 


statistics 


Total yardage of Cotton Piece Goods (of all kinds) 
Exported from the United Kingdom to: 


1913 
31,158,000 
12,762,100 
29,446,900 
10,246,700 
31,896,600 
16,899,200 
50,199,900 
44,415,000 14,396,800 
34,780,700 6,143,600 
96,537,500 116,103,000 
28,789,100 5,642,400 


1890 
50,001 ,500 
30,666,300 
54,575,300 
Italy 55,940.200 
Greece vauee 34,009,500 
Philippine Islands 46,217,300 
Japan .... 63,309,400 
United States 58,811,800 
Venezuela 40,924,300 
Brazil . 212,640,500 
Peru 34,431,500 
Chile 61,851,600 61,740,100 111,500 
Mexico 39,788,700 22,883,900 16,904,800 
Sts. Settlements 151,204,000 131,791,500 19,412,500 


Decrease 
18,843,000 
17,904,200 
25,028,400 
45,093,500 
2,112,900 
29,318,100 
13,109,500 


Belgium .... yds 
France 
Portugal 


Compared with the year 1890 Great Brit- 
ain’s exports of cotton piece goods of all 
kinds (i. e.. grey, dyed, bleached, printed, in- 
cluding colored goods) to the above men- 
tioned markets declined in 1913 to the extent 
of 338,824.700 vards. In addition to this the 
total exports of all kinds of cotton yarn from 
the United Kingdom in 1890 amounted to 
258,290,800 Ibs., but in 1913 they fell to 210,- 
175,500 lbs., a decrease of 48,115,300 Ibs. 
We are certainly not maintaining our 
former position in the markets of the world 
and if it were not for our colonies and 
India, Lancashire would be in a very bad 
way indeed. H. Scrivner, 

Manchester, Eng. 
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THE NATIONAL WOOL CONFERENCE 


In respoase to an invitation by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture a number of wool grow- 
ers, manufacturers and dealers met in 
Washington on June 2 for the purpose of 
discussing methods of developing the Amer- 
ican wool ciip. The following subjects had 
been suggested for discussion: 


Manufacturing Value of American Wool 
Present Methods of Handling American Wools 
) the Farm and Ranch 
Control of Predatory Animals in Range Stat 
Foreign Methods of Handling Wool 
Methods of Effecting Improvement in the Han 
dling of American Wool. 

The Dog Problem in Farm States 

Means of Increasing the Number of Farm 
Sheep. 
Improvement in Range Breeding Methods 
Statistics on Sheep and Wool 


n 


The conference was called to order by 
G. M. Rommel, Chief of the Division of 
Animal Husbandry, who introduced Assist- 
int Secretary of Agriculture, B. T. Gallo- 
way. Dr. Galloway welcomed those present 
’ the conference and assured them that the 
Department was ready to cooperate in any 
vay possible to improve the American wool 
lip. Chairman Rommel then invited Wil- 
liam Price. Boston, to open the discussion. 
Mr. Price stated that he represented the 
National .\ssociation of Wool Manufactur- 
ers and the American Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Manufacturers. He began by 
a reference to the string used for tying 
wool, stating that the only objection to paper 
‘tring was that the shearers failed to knot 
which is the same as not tying it at all. 
the tags, bucks, black wool and mohair, Mr. 
Price said, should be packed separately. It 
is questionable whether skirting is feasible, 
particulariy in the territories, and if the tags 
are kept out of the wool there would not be 
the same reasons for skirting here that 
there are in Australia and South America, 
where there is liable to be burs on the wool 


Marking with paint is a distinct disadvan- 
tage. The speaker stated that it is not to 
be expected that as good wool can be raised 
in this country as in Australia. The climate, 
enclosed stations, feed and character of the 
soil in’ Australia account for the superiority. 
Grading wool at the ranches would not be 
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a success because the grades vary on the 
market and the wools raised in the terri- 
tories vary materially. Mr. Price favored 
packing wool in bags rather than in hard 
pressed bajes. He also thought it would not 
be feasible to sel! wool through a local 
rganizaticn owing to the wide variation in 
erade. 

W. T. Ritch, of Australia, addressed the 
conference on Austr: 





1lian methods of grad- 
ing and packing wool. He went into the 
subject in great detail, his remarks being 
illustrated by charts. Mr. Ritch was in 
tavor of ciassing wool at the ranch and 


quoted with approval the statement by an 


l 
Australian expert “that there is fully three 


to four cents per pound difference in a 
skirted lot of wool compared with one put 
yn the market as it comes off the sheep, 
making a difference of $10 a bale.” Mr 
Ritch was then subjected to a volley 
questions from Mr. Price, Jacob F. Brown, 
of Boston, and others. 

\mong the other speakers were Dr. N. A. 
Cobb, of the Bureau of Plant Industry; Dr. 
S. W. McClure, secretary of, the National 
Wool Growers’ Association; John Fisler, of 
Philadelphia; Congressman Mondell, of Wy- 
oming; Magnus Brown, of Minnesota; J. P. 
Cosgriff, Salt Lake City; Miss Julia M. 
Wade, representing the American Shrop- 
shire Association, who asked for an appro 
priation by the government to be used in 
the destruction of predatory animals; Prof 
W. C. Coifey, Joseph R. Grundy, John P 
Wood, and Robert B. Thompson. The 
of Dr. McClure, Prof. Coffey, Magnus 
Brown, Robert B. Thompson and J. P. Cos 


chairman appointed a committee consisting 


criff, to prepare a statement covering tl 
principal points brought out during the cor 
ference. This statement is as follows: 

Che sheep industry of the United States, accor 
] 


ng to the last census, was valued at ipproximate 


$230,000,000. The sheep industry obtains to son 
extent in every county of the Union. It is of vita 
importance to all the people cf the United States 


for not only must our nation depend upon 
sheep for a large part meat supply but t 


) 


best part of its clothing must always come from 
home-raised sheep. It is generally admitted that 
our supply of sheep is rapidly decreasing and the 
: seat that + arth - ] . 

ndications are that Sti ther decrease seems 
rrobable Under these coi tions have 
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this Conference t nsider the economic prob- 
ns that are unfavorably affecting this great in 
ustry For this recognition on your part, th: 
flockmasters of the country are deeply grateful, 
and beg to assure you of their hearty cooperation 
in carrying out every reform that would seem to 
fier a solution se problems. Among the 
ubjects nsidered by this Conference, and the 
lusions reached by the delegates, are the fol- 
wing 
A careful estimate indicates that approximately 
$15,000,000 wort f poultry and live stock are 


ually destroyed in this country by the depre- 


tion of predatory wild animals. In the western 
states, on which most of this burden falls, the 
great percentag f these predatory animals are 
bred and rais¢ n land properly withdrawn from 


ettlement by the Federal Government. This con 
dition makes ipossible for the State or indi- 
vidual to successfully eradicate these pests. Under 
such conditions those interested in our animal 
husbandry feel that the nation should assume its 
| 1 a system of 











thousands of sheep are 

rnually destroyed by dogs, and this menace keeps 
rmers from taking up sheep husbandry 
reducing the nation’s supply of meat and 

v ] There is a pressing need for better legis- 


lation on this subject in many of the States, and 

full est that the Department of 
iaterially assist in securing 
such legislation by giving this movement its moral 
support in every way possible 
At the present time. we have in the United 
t standards for the 


SS 


states no gener lly acceptec 
determination of the various grades of wool. This 
lack of standardization makes it impossible for the 
wool grower to know the grade of wool he is pro- 


the value of it in the market. We feel 








that if our wool was standardized into grades 
intelligible to the grower, that it would encourage 
him to produce a better quality of wool and would 
do much to place the entire wool industry on a 
higher and a more satisfactory plane. We appre- 


ate the most useful work done by the Depart 
nent of Agriculture in the standardization of cot 
n, and we petition that at the earliest possible 
moment your Department will take up the matter 
f standardizing wool. We appreciate that con 
derable time must elapse before a perfect stand 
d of grades can be generally adopted, but we 
lieve that in a relatively short time temporary 
tandards can be established that will prove accept- 
able to the wool grower from an educative stand- 
point and useful to the entire wool trade. We 
therefore hope that before our next clip ts mar 
keted the grower may have before him a set of 
idards generally acceptable to the wool inter- 
sts of this countn 

There seems to be a general impression that in 
quality and character the wool of the United 
States is declining, as it certainly is in quantity 
Probably several factors contributed to this re- 
sult, but undoubtedly an important cause is that 
in the past tew of our agricultural colleges of the 
Jepartment of Agriculture have given wool grow 


A 


at A 


A 
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ig or sheep breeding the consideration that the 
importance of the industry merited or the encour- 
agement that reigu governments have extended 





to their sheep breeders. Wool growing is a s 
ence that requires not only the sound judgment of 
practical breeders, but the technical knowledge 
possessed by the trained expert We therefor 
appreciate that under present conditions there is 
Immediate need for the establishment of Govern 
ment sheep-breeding farms, one of which shall be 
located in the intermountain States and another 
in the central part of the United States, wher« 
under supervision of experts, experiments may b 
conducted to determine what type of sheep pro 
duces the most desirable quality of wool and is 
best adapted to the conditions existing in the vari- 
ous parts of the territory concerned. Under the 
direction of these experts, a survey of the country 
could be made to ascertain the character of sheep 
husbandry best suited to each locality. In connec- 
tion with this Government breeding farm, we 
would urge the maintenance of a wool college 
where a short course in wool, wool growing and 
sheep breedmg would be available to those con- 
nected with our sheep industry. Such institutions 
these would stimulate interest in wool growing 
and would be reflected in an increased production 
wool and sheep and a material increase in the 
character and usefulness of American-grown woo! 
lhe urgent need of such institutions leads us to 
k that every effort be made to establish them 
the near future. 
In order that those interested in this Confer- 
ence may derive the fullest benefits therefrom, we 
suggest that a copy of the proceedings of this 
meeting be printed and distributed to the dele- 
gates in attendance 


THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association was held at the Isle of 
Palms, S. C., on June 12 and 13, a record 
number being in attendance and unusual in- 
terest being shown in the proceedings. An 
address of welcome was delivered by the 
Mayor of Charleston and the response made 
by I. B. Covington, superintendent of the 
Albion and Mount Holly Cotton Mills, 
Mount Holly, N. C 
Wallace then delivered his annual address 


President T. 3 


which was in part as follows: 


It affords me a great deal of pleasure to again 
meet with you in another meeting of our Asso- 
ciation, and that pleasure has been enhanced by 
reason of the wise selection of the Isle of Palms 
as the place to hold our summer annual conven- 
tion. The natural advantages are all that could 
be desired, this together with other pleasures that 
our Committee of Arrangements have on the 
program will make our stay here the most pleas- 
ant, and one we will all enjoy. 

There is a question constantly springing up in 
our legislative halls each year, one that should 
receive the fair consideration of every mall man 
who holds a position of any authority, which | 
believe touches every man here that is actively 
engaged in manufacturing cotton goods, that is. 
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the question of child labor in cotton mills. The1 
s no doubt in my mind that the entire agitation 
regarding child labor is based on imagination, or 
from second to fourth hand information, and not 

n actual observation and contact with the ques 
tion they are trying to defend. 

Some time since, your President was cal 
before the senate committee in Columbia, at which 
meeting certain representatives of the child labor 
bill got up and in making their plea made state- 
ments something like this: ‘“‘God forbid that a 
child of mine shall ever have its limbs deformed, 
its health impaired, and its mental capacity 
dwarfed by working twelve hours a day for a 
mere pittance.” He also made the statement tha‘ 
the mill owners wanted these children to work 
because they could get their services for a pit 


‘2 
etl 


tance. Gentlemen, this man may have been sin 
cere in his belief and honest in his convictions, 
but the poor fellow was just misinformed and 
never took the trouble to investigate. Every o1 


of you would, I am sure, prefer not to work ch 
dren, and a lot of you will not unless it is forced 
upon you by the child’s parents, which in most 
cases when children are worked you have to em 
pioy the child to secure the family, as that family 
is more or less dependent upon that child 
support, or where some widowed mother who has 


ost all means of support but her child to work, 
it is either give the child employment or turn 
them both out to be subjects of charity with no 


state appropriation for this cause 

The mills are all willing and encourage the 
-hildren attending school, but there are around 
every cotton mill quite a few families that do not 
exercise as good control over their children as 
they should, and for this reason a good many do 
not work, neither do they attend school, but loaf 
around the streets and stores and form bad habits 
aud in most cases are the ones put up as exam 
ples when the child labor question comes up. I 
consider it a question that the people who are to 
be affected by such a measure should be allowed 
to decide, and not the people who are in position 
tc allow their children to sleep until 8 a. m. and 
ride to and from school and who have no concep- 
on of real life in our mill villages 

Another thing you are all no doubt familiar 
with, that is what has already been done to bring 
the big machinery show of the Textile Exhibitors’ 
Association of Boston to the South, and we shall 
probably hear a further report on this subject 
from our standing committee when the proper 
time in the program arrives for its report to be 
read. We all want this exhibit to come South 
and I believe that an opportunity has arisen 
whereby every superintendent belonging to this 
Association can render assistance toward that end 

The superintendents present have now no doubt 
received a letter as I have during the past few 
days enclosing a post card asking for each mill to 
fill out that post card agreeing to arrange for its 
superintendent and as many of its overseers as 
possible to attend this exhibition for at least one 
day during its progress. The assurance of our 
support, which we will furnish by signing these 
cards, will go a long way toward inducing the 
Textile Exhibitors’ Association to bring its show 
to the South. I hope those of vou present who 
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have not taken action on this 1 





do so immediately on your return 
R. M. Odell and W. A. Graham Clark, 
commercial agents of the Department of 


Commerce, Washington, D. C., attended the 


nome 


meeting aid presented papers on foreign 
trade, Mr. Odell speaking on ‘*Manufactur- 
ing Goods for the African Trade,” while 
Mr. Clark spoke on “Cotton Manufacturing 
Methods in Japan.” 

\fter a number of amendments had been 
made to the by-laws the following resolu- 
tions were reported and unanimously 


adopted: 








‘“Resolved—That the thanks of the Southern 
Textile Association be extended to Mr. Sottile 
nd the management of tl Is] Palms Hotel 
r the manner in which they have handled the 
nvention, and for their uniform courtesy 
“Resolved—That the Southern Textile Associa 
ticn express its appreciation to the textile press 
the South for the high stand it has taken upon 
questions relating to the upbuilding and wel- 


fare of the Southern textile in 
“Resolved further, That the Southern Textile 
Association express its appreciation to the textile 
press of the South for the support and encourage 
ment it has always given to the Association.” 
Whereas the members of the Southern Textile 
Association have heard with deep interest the ad- 
dresses of Commercial Agents Ralph M. Odell and 
W. A. Graham Clark, and have examined the large 
collection of samples of cotton goods on exhibi- 
tion, and whereas this convention appreciates the 
great value of the work which the department of 
commerce is doing to assist American cotton man- 
ulacturers in extending their export trade by sup- 
plying valuable information and interesting sam- 
ples for study,—now therefore, be it resolved: 
First—That this convention, composed of men 
who are actively engaged in cotton manufacturing 
in the South, heartily endorses the work of 
Messrs. Clark and Odell, and urges that this work 
be continued 
Second—That the thanks of this association be 
extended to Honorable William C. Redfield, secre- 
tary of commerce, for permitting Messrs. Clark 
and Odell to attend and address the convention, 
and for the practical demonstration of the require- 
ments of the foreign markets that has been af- 
forded through the exhibition of samples 
Third—That a copy of these resolutions be 
spread upon the minutes of this association, and 
copy forwarded to the secretary of commerce. 
Resolved—That the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion, realizing the great benefit that would come 
from such an exhibit, invites and strongly urges 
the National Exhibitors’ Association to hold an 
exhibit in the South during 1915, and that the Na- 
tional Exhibitors’ Association be invited to send 
Secretary C. I. Campbell or such other represen- 
tative as they may select, to choose a suitable 
place for the holding of such an exhibit. 


The election of officers resulted as follow Ss 
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COTTON COMBING 
P. A. GW NEY, Fayetteville, N. C 
( ve high clas 
S ( I wn to the 
5 ( | This n | ymbs out 
the s fibers, neps 
rotte if 
j t cot é 
} { + ' 
S ess t TW ato! 
es, known as the “Sily d “Ribbon Lap 
M ¢ Sixt ( ( slivers a ed 
5 m ncipal part of whicl 
sts t eo ving 1 Ss, two pair 
lar? lt p [he slive 
S 1 S sheet t Be) 
] to six these lay placed on two c 
rug \ é ers ’ igh four pairs 
12g \ \ 1 tendency to draw 
hee cintns more parallel conditio1 These 
ix sheet [ tton are passed over a 
g plate throug! pair of calendar rollers and 
lensed vhich is in a suitable condi 
to b es to tl -omber, and is fed to 
t e¢ ers OV guide plate in an intermit 
t 3/16 to 5/16 inches per nip 
V e passing the cotton f 
t er nd the detaching roll 
s with the segme iking the last mbed 
‘ vard 
ppers ; se and hold the cott : 
h | needles tl ha Pp, W 
a acai hall + Utes 
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ypers OF the segment comes 
d fibers and carries them forward, 





nee of the leather detaching roller, 
h the segment for this 
} fibers are carried 
eet the return ends of the last 











until ther 
is combed fi 
The det: ng taching mechanism is quit 
lificult to understand on account the different 
era S t det ng rollers, and more es- 
the t ller They have a rotary 
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motion carried on simultaneously with a_ bodily 
notion through space. They have an intermittent 
and reciprocating motion, besides the rotary 


motion, one way being greater than the opposite 
motion. In other words, the forward motion, ws 
ll say, is twice as great as the backward motion 7 
During the time combing the roller is lifted 
cut of the way of the needles and lowered again 
to meet the segment This is known as the 
“bodily motion through space.” The _ rotary 4 
motion is caused by frictional contact with the 4 
long steel roller, and is first made in such a direc- 


tion as to cause the rollers to turn backward \s 
scon as the backward motion is completed, th: 
forward motion commences. 


The function of the top comb is to comb out tl 
tail ends of the fibers delivered, and extract the 
short fibers and impurities from the same. The 
angle and setting of this comb plays a big part in 
the amount of waste taken out 


] 


In conclusion, allow me to say that great ca 





should be used in the making of good even laps. & 
with fibers as parallel p issible Short piecings 

up at the back of the ribbon machine will save a 4 
' “ ; 11 1 a 
lot of broken needles in the cylinder and bad toy : 


is very detrimental to good work, as 
I] cost of having them reneedled 


combs, whi 
well as the 


AIMS AND OBJECTS OF THE SOUTHERN 
TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 


By J. M. DAVIS, Newberry, S. C 


Unless good fellowship permeates this enti: 


ganiza 1 it will never come into the full real 

tion ts highest usefulness. There can be n 

ttleness, no selfishness \ contagious enthus 
: eee ; 


other’s good must be manifest in th 
The keynote of life’s arch is 
nob! 
makes the life 


written in God’s law 


Ss is a secret easy for 
1 


o learn and when possessed 
and richer; for it is 





who would be greatest must render the 

inost service to the race. It is easy given and 
sts the giver nothing and yet the hearty hat ’ 
shake of a fellow craftsman will carry encourage- 3 


ment and lighten the load and put renewed vig 


nto the heart and mind of those less fortunate 


Economy is so closely related t6 efficiency that 
it deserves special notice Every manufacturer \y 
rcalizes that he must study to save. He must be ; 
1 master here anywhere He must have th 





ugh knowledge of 


everything that tends toward 
economical methods The business world today 
is demanding that wastes be turned into profitabl i 

It ‘ficiency produces economy and extrava- 


results. Effi 
gance is a commercial crime, and he who is 


responsible for this commercial crime is a bus 
ness outlaw r 
Let us look at this proposition from another roe 
: r + toy 
standpoint There are always two classes of mer a 
at work, the construction gang and the wrecking ? 


crew. It is useless to ask to which of these tw 
classes the successful man _ belongs We know 
that only those who are found on the side of eft 
cient and constructive development succeed. 7 
day. we must use the efficiency of yesterday to reap ia 
the reward of tomorrow 

There is another point growing out of 
cussion It makes little difference 
nume it elimination or selection, it 


this dis 
whether we 
means the 
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same thing. Men best suited to produce required 
results must be selected. Certainly for the most 
responsible positions men with large mental equip- 
ment and executive force will be chosen. 

My plea, then, is that this organization should 
serve to increase our work to our industry, in 
tensify our enthusiasm and earnestness of pur- 
pose. If it does this, and it is doing it, it will 
grow more and more useful to all of us as the 


years come and go 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOUTH- 
ERN NEW ENGLAND TEXTILE CLUB 


Through the courtesy of Herbert W. Rice, 
president of the United States Gutta Percha 
Paint Co., of Providence, R. I., the annual 
meeting of the Southern New England Tex- 
tile Club was held at the Pomham Club 
House, Providence River, R. IL. on Satur- 
day, June 13th, and was attended by over 
200 members and guests of that active and 
prosperous organization. 

[he business session, which was presided 
over by Henry C. Dexter, was handled with 
¢reat dexterity and a general feeling of una- 
nimity prevailed throughout. 

This club, ever since its organization, has 
erown continuously not only in popularity, 
but in numbers, until the large number of 
names on the waiting list compelled the 
management to consider favorably the ques- 
tion of raising the limit. This resolution, 
outside of the election of the regular officers 
ior the coming year, was the entire business 
of the meeting. The limit of membership is 
now 400, to consist of 250 interested directly 
in textile manufacture and 150 of interests 
allied thereto. Judging by the many expres- 
sions of approval of the adoption of this res- 
olution, it is safe to predict that this limit 
will be reached very shortly and an oppor- 
tunity given to create an additional waiting 
list. 

he nominating committee presented the 
following list of officers, who were unani- 
mously elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Henry C. Dexter; vice-president, Alex- 
ander Makepeace; secretary and treasurer, 
Frederick L. Chase; executive committee 
for one year, George C. Hinckley and Fred- 
erick W. Howe; for two years, Robert 
Stewart, William A. Robinson and E. Rus- 
sell Richardson; for three years, Howard J. 
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Greene, George P. Grant, Jr., and John L, 
Burton. The club adopted the term service 
of membership so that certain members of 
the directors would retire each year. 

A most tempting luncheon and substan- 
tial dinner were the particular features of 
the entertainment and presented a very sub- 
stantial reason for the popularity of this club 
house as a meeting place. 

The announcement was made that the 
July and August meetings were to be 
omitted and the next regular meeting of the 
club would be held at the same place, the 
Pomham Club House, Saturday, September 
19th. 


PRINCIPLES OF MODERN MILL 
MANAGEMENT 


BY EUGENE SZEPESI 


1 


In the last twenty years more progress 
has been made in the standardization of mill 
management than during all the previous 
development of our industrial system. We 
have come to realize that the human factor 
is not so inconsistent as it is commonly sup- 
posed to be, and that successful manufactur- 
ing is not purely a mechanical problem. It 
matters little what the business may be, 
whether machine shop, woolen mill, canning 
factory or knitting mill, the problem is the 
same, manufacturing the most marketable 
goods under the best conditions and at low- 
est cost. Mechanically, we have no difficulty 
in carrying out this principle. We have 
never lacked new inventions which spell 
progress; on the contrary, every inventor’s 
effort has been expended on the mechanical 
improvements of the labor saving principle, 
which in itself is most essential in reducing 
manufacturing cost. Nevertheless, human 
attendance and labor cannot be eliminated 
entirely, and any effort to limit inefficiencies 
and waste, caused by the imperfection of hu- 
man attendance, is well spent. This is a 
principle of scientific management. Its aim 
is prevention; and the instrument is stand- 
ardization. 

Every business activity brings up the 
question, What is the best manner in which 
te perform the work? and there is a best 
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way of performing every human activity. 
Prejudice, custom, hasty decision, will never 
establish the best and right way, but a disre- 
gard of all these and a careful analytical ex- 
amination of every operation and mill ac- 
tivity will result in finding the ultimate best 
way. The next essential factor is time. 
How long will it take to perform a certain 
task in the most desirable manner. It is the 
carefully made time study which establishes 
this factor, and here we have the base of 
scientific management. 

A modern management is no longer satis- 
fied with the knowledge that production is 
going on and that the cost of manufacturing 
amounts to so many dollars for the whole 
output. The actual cost of the different arti- 
cles must be known, item for item, factor for 
factor. Modern cost accounting supplies 
this data, without which the success of a 
manufacturing plant is just as doubtful as if 
they had obsolete machinery in use. 

Now, we go even beyond cost accounting. 
We are no longer satisfied to know how 
much it costs to manufacture, but we want 
to know how much it should cost. The dif- 
ference is the preventable waste This 

ste may be material, labor, supplies, pos- 
sibly a combination of all, but preventable 
waste and its elimination or reduction is just 
as important a duty of the management as 
the manufacturing end, and on this rests the 
present and future success of the mill. 

The textile industry in its various branches 
has peculiarities common to all. It requires 
mass production for success. Monopoly is 
impossible. Any article with a tendency of 
holding the market, invites competition, 
which naturally brings down the profit to 
the lowest level that capital can stand. It is 
a true case of “the survival of the fittest.” 
Pioneers of certain articles in woolen, cot- 
ton, silk or knitting industry, who have 
prospered during the first period of their ex- 
istence, have gone down in the fight of com- 
petition after a universal market for the 
article has been opened. We see this re- 
peated every year. What is the cause? The 
market for raw material is open to all—the 
same machinery is available and capital and 
credit is shy only when the management is 
incompetent or unsuccessful. So it is the 


inmanagement which is responsible, and the 
cause is the difference between “what it 
costs to manufacture” and “what it should 
cost to manufacture.” How often useless 
sacrifices are made. Capital is replenished; 
the mill refurnished with the best machinery 
for the purpose, but the principle of manage- 
ment remains unchanged; naturally all is 
lost. 

Preventable waste is the axis around 
which all effort should revolve. The ques- 
tion is, What is the cause of the difference? 
There are never big causes, but trifles. Diffi- 
culties which are big enough to trip us, are 
corrected, and seldom repeated. It is the 
trifles, or their serious consequences, for 
which every manufacturer should be on the 
watch. Small leakages caused through old 
customs, negligence or carelessness, need 
eternal vigilance. A garnetting machine in 
a ‘woolen mill was installed ten years ago to 
open hard ends, which were to be reworked 
again instead of being sold to the dealer. 
Later the character of the products was 
changed, necessitating a coarser and much 
softer yarn, which could have been fed much 
faster to the machine. During the ten years 
the business doubled, and the machine was 
not able to keep up with it. If too much 
waste accumulated, the man in charge put 
the superfluous waste in with the other sal- 
able waste, in order to keep up the balance 
of the machine, since there was not enough 
space in the room for another garnett. 
What else could he do? Finally this mill de- 
cided to standardize its operations and the 
garnett was taken up in its turn. When it 
was suggested to the man to feed the waste 
heavier, he vehemently protested that it 
couldn’t be done; it had never ran any 
faster; besides, the machine was old, the 


clothing worn out and it worked poorly. , 


This was true, the material run through was 
full of nails, chips and other hard substances, 
and the machine had never been properly re- 
paired. Actual production showed that it 
produced between 175 and 200 pounds a 
day. The rolls were sent away to be put 
into good condition, the feeder speeded up 
and the waste gradually fed heavier, until it 
reached the maximum feed. In the end, the 
production was raised to 400 and 450 pounds 
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a day. A search among the records brought 
the fact to light that for the last five years 
the average weekly reclaimable waste was 
about 2,000 pounds, or for five years the 
machine opened only 


500,000 lbs. total waste 
325,000 lbs. opened by machine 


175,000 lbs. difference. 


The opened waste was worth to the mill 
25 cents per pound. The selling price of the 
unopened waste averaged 12 cents per 
pound, and the opening should have cost 
less than 1 cent per pound, or a total of 13 
cents. The mill lost during five years, on 
account of disregarding this “trifle’’ over 
$20,000. Watch the trifles and the big 
things will take care of themselves. 

The elimination of small leaks is the prob 
lem of modern manufacturers and it is a 
very serious one. The control must not be 
burdensome and intricate. It should not be- 
come red tape or contain offensive features 
to the help. Neither should it be too expen- 
sive, otherwise the profits derived may be 
eaten up by the administration. The ulti- 
mate saving possible should always be thé 
index for the expenditures involved. 


(To be continued) 


TRADE MARKS AND TRADE MARKING 


Springfield, Vt., June 24, 1914 
litor Textile World Record 
Referring to the article entitled Trade 
arks and Trade Marking by Frank H. 
Marston on page 151 of your June issue, we 


must take exception to the statement in the 
iollowing paragraph: 
The third method (of trade marking) is by paint 
nk, a cheap method, but offering no field 


ittractive designs, often proving somewhat 


t 


disfigurement, besides requiring a certain time 
ir 


< 


in order to prevent blur or offset 

We admit frankly that the Kaumagraph 
stamp makes the most beautiful trade mark 
cf any process known in the art today, but 
on cheaper goods which must be handled at 
very high speeds manufacturers could not 
afford to use the Kaumagraph process. 
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Ink trade marking has its place We 
must disagree emphatically with Mr. Mars- 
ton that an ink trade mark cannot be made 
in attractive designs. Of course the size is 
limited but a neat design on the selvage is 
never a disfigurement. We are printing 
with ink and, rolling up the goods immedi- 
itely at a speed of 150 to 200 yards per 
ninute. This does not indicate that ink 
printing requires time to dry in order to pre- 
vent printing off on the goods that are 
wound over it Furthermore if the nature 
of the goods is such that the ink is not im- 
mediately absorbed, w furnish a blotting 
attachment so that we can prevent any blur 
yn any kind of goods even at high speeds 

Ink trade marking has one advantage 


Over other processes, it can be done at the 


same time and in connection with vard 
numbering, that is, the printing of the vards, 
nalves and quarters at the correct meas- 
ured distances along the selvage of the 
roods Both yard numbering and trade 
narking are growing § steadil in favor. 
\fter a great deal of tedious and costly 


experimental work, these machines have 


been developed to such a state that ther 

apid, accurate and attractiy work. 1 he 
manufacturers of silks are ; C ig to 
ippreciate the advar tages t these proc- 


esses 


There is also the Baird I irking 
g 
process now in use on mat fit coods, 
especially silk and high grade cotto This 
machine is limited to narrow designs on the 
selvages but does very beautiful and delicate 
work. The designs are made bv dots sten- 
ciled on the goods through perforations in 
a thin stencil belt. 
All honor to the Kaumagraph Company 


for their efficient work in the production of 
a practical 


admitting the beauty of their designs and 


commercial stamp and while 


recognizing that there is nothing finer to be 
lad, we still must claim a field for ink print- 


ing where the Kaumagraph has no place. 


Thanking you for the courtesy of publish- 


ing this letter, we beg to remain 
Parks & Woolson Machine C 
W. W. Brown. Mer. 





Correspondence and Notes 


UPON TEXTILE TOPICS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


a 
CAMS FOR BUILDING WORSTED TUBES 


BY J. DUMVILLE 
the Scaife Lifter 


spinners have been served 


oduction of 


nd easy adjustable mechan- 


ilding of either bobbins, 

simplicity, and absence 
made it popular. So far 
frames are concerned, it 


has been fitted to hun- 


S/DE ELEVATION 


FIG. 


small bobbins 
i its advantages is the ease 
with which the parts can be altered to suit 
varying counts of yarn, and to make either 


spools, tubes or 


dreds of twist frames where 


are used. One o 


bobbins 

In this mechanism 2 levers, L and L’, Fig. 
1, are employed, these having their fulcrums 
at opposite ends. On the long lever, L, is a 
movable bowl, which is capable of adjust- 
ment, the position of this bowl, and the point 
at which these two levers bear on each other, 
exercising some influence on the length of 
traverse communicated to the lifter by the 
heart, H. The short lever, L’, fulcrumed at 
the top, swings backwards and forwards by 
reason of a small iron roller, R, mounted on 


& 
shaft at 
contact with the heart, which revolves with 
shaft, 


a loose its lower end, working in 


S, upon which it is firmly fixed. The 
side of the short lever, L’, opposite to that 
in contact with the heart, is a smooth slide, 
upon bowl, B, of 


which the movable 


lever, L, may work freely. 


The position of this movable bowl is never 


changed when building double-headed bob- 


bins or tubes,when once the desired length 


ENO V/EW 


of traverse has been obtained. When spools 
are required, the moving of the bow! on the 
slide of the short lever, L’, is requisite to 
obtain the short but constant increasing pick 
or traverse necessary for building up the 
bottom of the spool. An examination of the 
position of these two levers shows that the 
traverse of the long lever, L, at the point 
where the traverse is communicated to the 
lifter, depends upon the position of the bow], 
B, and upon the pick of the heart on shaft, 
S. Where alterations in traverse are re- 
quired say from 3 inches to 1 inch, the heart 
is changed, but when the change required is 
small, say from I to 1 1/4 inches, or from 
3 1/2 to 3, etc., these can be obtained by 
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CAMS FOR 


moving the position of bowl, B. It is evi- 
dent that, although bowl, B, is on lever, L, 
it is loose, and can be moved and fixed at 
will. When spools are being made it is 
wound up at the commencement of each 
doffing by turning the wheel, W, which by 
gearing with the rack attached to the collar 
upon which the movable bow! is fixed, moves 
the bowl to the top of the slide of the short 
lever, L’. This reduces the 1 or 1 1/4-inch 
pick to one of about 3/8 inch long. When 
the frame is started the screw shaft upon 





which the wheel, W, is fixed moves slowly, 
the shaft being driven by the series of wheels 
known as the motion. These are capable of 
adjustment, to suit varying requirements of 
counts and twist. Thus the bowl is gradu- 
ally lowered at the beginning of the bobbin, 
each lowering extending the traverse a little, 
until when the bobbin head is filled, the rack 
is at its lowest limit and remains stationary 
during the rest of the doffing. When tubes 
are required this lowering motion is not 
needed, and is therefore kept out of use. 
The most important part of the lifter is 
undoubtably the heart shaped cam, which 
converts the circular motion of shaft to the 
horizontal motion of lifter rail. Upon its 
proper construction depends uniformity of 
speed of the lifter and the consequent per- 
fect shape of the bobbin. The principle 
upon which the heart is constructed is fairly 
well known, but is again shown in Fig. 2. 
The pick of the heart is first decided upon 
and this is the difference in radii between 
the two circles, A and B, Fig. 2. If circle, 
\, were 1 inch diameter, and circle, B, 3 


BUILDING WORSTED TUBES 












inches diameter, the pick of the tappet or 
cam constructed on them would be 1 inch, 
or (3 — 1) + 2. The pick required in build- 
ing bobbins is one of uniform length and 
speed, which is obtained by building the 
cam as shown in Fig. 2 [he circles are 


first drawn and then radial lines of an equal 
distance apart are drawn between the cir- 
cumferences of each. The heart shape is 
built upon these lines, by first dividing into 
the difference between the two radii, the 
number of lines in one semi-circle. The 
result so obtained is the increase in the dis- 
tance from the center to the perimeter of 
the heart as each radial line is reached. 
lhus beginning at point, P, the first mark is 
made on the circle of small diameter, and 
as each line is reached the distance from the 
center is increased 1/16 inch, until finally the 
outer circle is reached as shown. This shape 
is found most serviceable on spinning frames 
for bobbins, spools and tubes. 

When spinning mohair, or long luster 
wool on tubes, there is difficulty in getting 


ube . 


the yarn straight at the nose of the t 
when the tube is almost full. This produces 


what are known as “‘sluffy” tubes, which are 





very difficult to weave off, until the uneven 
part has been pulled off. From what has 
been shown regarding the construction of 
the heart, it will be understood that the 
speed of lifter is constant; that whether ris- 
ing or falling its speed is the same, and does 
not vary when the tubes are empty to when 
tubes are full. This is the ideal traverse 
when building double-headed bobbins, where 
the lifter places side by side layers of yarn, 
making the bobbin one diameter from top to 
bottom. In the building of tubes the diam- 
eter of the empty tube is constant, but 
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get variable 
it is full the 


1 inch and the 


ith a constant speed of 


ire not equidistant apart. 

he 1/2-inch diameter 
than when 
and it is 
must be made 
make bad 
“sluffy” by 
together 
» slippery 
which accounts for 


r together 
-inch diameter, 
“ovement 
tendency to 
tube is made 
us layers close 
tube, and of the 
materials, 
i place of some of the lay- 
faultiness of the tube 
» these defects sev- 


made and 


two of 
placed upon the 
f washers used 
certainly ought 
tube. becaus« 
tightly 
tran- 


should be 
during 


snape 


cious for 
-ootten that 


some 
there 
of drag applied, a 
spinning to the full 
when this fails, it is 
me other re emedy. 
speed vf the fter pl te 
motion. or Siiccand ] 


1 
} 


he motion. Thi 


up t 

finding a speed which 
of the previ 
urpose is served 
many arguments 

both 
many trials 
definite has 


speeding 
have 
een made, been 
best practice is to 
theory, and 
extent 


reasonings of 
which 
the differences in 
nearly fu 


1 
mall diameter at the top of the 


will to some 
diameters 
When the 
tube is being 
heart is in 
short lever, L’. 


tube 
ll. 


the tube is 
wrapped the Seciesaling in the 
contact with the bow] 


y° aT 4 af 
be ae ) ne } 
rie. i. : } t Laie 


~ 


on the 
lifter at this point a 


different shaped heart must be used. This 
new heart must increase the speed of the 
lifter when of the tube is being 
rapped. The distances measured off on the 
radial lines must be increased when at the 
and correspondingly de- 
creased when at the point of the heart. The 
alteration must be slight, or a_ different 
shaped tube will be built. To show the re- 
quired difference an ordinary shaped heart 
and one altered to prevent “sluffy” tubes are 
together on Fig. 3, the dotted lin 
heart being the old one which is defective 
for fine mohair and luster wool counts. The 
new shaped heart has been proved beyond 
doubt to be the 
tube 


the nose 


heart depressic yn, 


shown 


remedy. Because of the 
trade it has thought 
advisable to make the information public. It 


increasing been 
is one of those problems which confront tlie 
and the hand, 
tled satis 
of its spasmodic appear- 
it is hoped that this expla- 
to those 


who have experienced difficulty before. 


superintendent section only 


at rare intervals, and is never set 


factorily, because 
ance. However, 


and remedy will be of use 


nation 


WANTED, A NAME FOR ARTIFICIAL SILK 


Campello, Mass 
Editor Textile World Record: 
read the letters in the June issue 
regarding the item “Wanted, A Name for 
\rtificial Silk,” and if it is not too late I 
would like to following as sug- 


[ have 


submit the 
gestions for a name: 
First, ‘‘Nesilk,” 


near silk, and which would convey the 


which is derived from 
idea 
that there was a silk in connection and yet 
give the impression that it was not silk. 
Second, “Nasilk,” the word silk again con- 
veying the idea of silk, while the “na” 
would convey the idea 


which 
is often used for “no” 
that while appearance it 
silk. It seems to me that artificial silk, if 
given a distinguish it from silk, 
should hold the name 
reason of its imitation. 

Third. “Arti,” taken from the word “arti- 
ficial,” used thus, “Artisilk,” 
the idea that it was not pure silk. 

Yours truly, 
Ernest 


silky in was not 


name to 
some way 


for the 


would convey 


Hall 





INSTALLING A 


INSTALLING A COST SYSTEM 


BY WINWICK 


When men are so intensely interested in 
the high cost of living, some of the new 


methods of accounting are amusing and 
supply evidence to how great an extent we 
can be penny wise and pound foolish. Per- 
haps this plain account of the experience oi 


be 


being that of a superintendent in a large 


the writer may of interest and profit, 


. t 
COST 


western cloth mill in installing a new 
system. We entered upon the task expect- 
ing to effect a considerable saving in the 
amount of time consumed the prepara- 
tion of our cost sheets and pay-roll with the 


in 


pein 
CoLiLecTion Nore. 
NAme.. 


DerParTmMent 
DATE Quantity 


\Arricic Size} 





new and simplified methods. We felt that 
probably the system which had been in use 
with us for many years might be obsolete 
and that very likely we were making un- 
necessary repetitions. We believed that our 
overseers had reduced their bookkeeping to 
a point where they were saving all the time 
they could in their departrents, yet we hoped 
to save by rearranging our work as a whole. 
We therefore secured. the efficiency 
engineers we could find and told them that 


best 


we would cooperate with them to the best 
of our ability. 
We began our cost accounts Jan. I, 

by charging each department, directly from 
the inventory, with the amount stock 
which was in the respective departments on 
that day. This seemed to be the only ra- 
tional way to start. We provided each 
overseer with blocks of requisition blanks. 
As they had occasion to send for stock they 
had only to fill in the blanks and leave them 
with the stock-keeper as receipts for ma- 
taken. These slips were to be re- 


IOI I. 


of 


terial 


COST SYSTEM 


turned to the cost clerk daily We were 
slips in 
to 


This at 


use pale blue requisition 


where it was trans 


necessary 
between departments 


, 


] aoe t 
us as being che only logical 


th 
until we 


situation and we were 
that our 
We appealed to 


svstematizers and thev said: 


discovered 


vell 


men could make 


satished 
mistakes 


our 


1 


“Just as soon as the men 


he system the 


educated 


mistakes 
juantity 


Having had a few years’ 


a negligible « 
xperience 


+] ractical cid mill eanditior 
he practical side Of mill ¢ ditions. 


we 


doubts as to the wisdon lowing a 


4/144. 


Emproree No 


tanta. ie. -Perioo ENDING Nerd, (7 -LGULA 


_ OPERATION -__.- Je 


= 


TOTAL 


Bonus) pay 


+ 


tem that made us so dependent on the 
who handle ra 
grade | 


a change 


1 
usually 
When 


stock needed replenishing and 


> 


are employed to 


stock some particular 
little out of the ordinary was required, the, 
weighers would get the stock for the balance 
correctly, but, not being highly educated, 
they would frequently forget to report the 
weights in order that the 
correct their requisition papers. We 
that not 
anything definite about the cost of 


overseers migh 


feared 


in a short time we would know 


stc ck 
dith- 


Woolen stock was charged to th 


We found a simple way out of our 
culty. 
picking department; cotton, to the cotton 
opening department, and the warps that we 
bought on the beam, to the weaving depart 


directly from 


ment. These were charged 

the bills as they were received, eliminating 

the use of the requisitions entirely except 

when it to effect a loan 

between the departments, in 

to a requisition 
it to | 


ee 
was left as a receipt 


became necessary 
which case the 

2 1 
which 


counter 


overseer was send 
latace 
¢ laALCI 
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signed by the lender and sent to the cost 
clerk at the main office for credit. 

We were delighted with this innovation 
and felt confident that at the end of the 
year, by making proper deductions from 
the Jan. Ist, 1912, inventory, we could say 
to a certainty how much stock had been 
used in each department. Moreover the 
total stock used less the weight of the yearly 
production from any department gave us 
the weight of the waste from that depart- 
ment. This enabled us to check the weigh- 
ers’ accounts for any department. As a dis- 
tinguishing mark, the requisition papers for 
supplies were to be pink, and we were ad- 
have our overseers requisition for 
all supplies. We soon changed from this, 
however, and had the cost clerk charge from 
direct, wherever possible, 


vised to 


the original bills, 
this being both more accurate and a saving 
of clerical labor. Most of the supplies in 
our mill are each used in some particular 
department, and we have found it a good 
plan to provide each department with stor- 
age space where the overseer could keep his 
We placed the 


supplies under lock and key. 


general supplies in the care of the stock- 


keeper, who was responsible for the main- 
tenance of a suitable stock. These general 
supplies were requisitioned by the various 
departments and the stock-keeper made a 
return of the pink slips daily to the cost 


a 
cierk. 


About two months before the beginning 

f the year I9I1 our efficiency experts sent 
a special clerk to obtain data in regard to 
our pay-roll system in order that the home 
office might prepare a pay system to 
our requirements. We had always 
monthly time-books in each depart- 
These had been kept by the over- 

seers in the smaller departments, and by the 
regular clerks in the others. Each depart- 
ment sent to the office a weekly pay-roll 
copied from these time-books on sheets of 


new 


a size convenient for filing, each sheet show- 


a 


ing the hours or the piece work as units 
with the rate filled in against each column 
The made at the 
office their 


alwavs 
returned to 
Because 


extensions were 
and the pay-rolls 


respective overseers for approval. 


403 


of their familiarity with the work they were 
able to detect errors that would not be 
apparent to the ordinary clerk. 

At the beginning of January the experts 
brought along the new pay system. They 
had eliminated several records and substi- 
tuted production notes for the old time- 
books. These notes were to be made up 
each day from the production and sent to 
the office weekly in place of the old pay- 
roll. We thought this was surely a saving 
in time and decided to give the system a 
trial. We met a few difficulties as you may 
see. Each operative of our upwards of 1,000 
operatives had a production note 8 1/2 
inches wide and 5 inches long, and in the 
six weeks the system was on trial we filled 
quite a good sized cabinet, and were won- 
dering how long it would be before it would 
be necessary to enlarge the office. Every 
time a question was raised in regard to the 
pay of any operative it became necessary to 
search for their production notes at the 
office, and, although the notes were care- 
fully arranged, it took much longer to find 
what was wanted than under our old 
method. Instead of from two to six sheets 
i! was a matter of from thirty to four hun- 
dred. Under the old pay-roll system prob- 
ably 65 per cent. of the errors were cor- 
rected at the departments by comparing the 
operatives’ time with the department time- 
book, and it was not necessary to send to 
the office except when there had been an 
error in the extensions at the office. 

At the end of six weeks we returned to 
the old pay-roll and all our timekeepers 
were delighted, as well as we ourselves, 
when we saw the last of what was getting 
to be a veritable white elephant. We gained 
one point, however, in that we made a divi- 
sion and placed the full directive force at 
the head of the pay-roll department. Their 
names were followed by the names of the 
piece workers and machine tenders who 
were paid by the hour. We ascertained the 
unit cost of the operatives as accurately as 
possible, while for the overseers and general 
help we made a careful division of the total 
expense in each department and applied the 
amount to the unit cost on a percentage 
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basis. The totals of the department unit 
costs gave us the actual labor cost. After 
each pay-roll was made up we transferred 
the productive summaries to a special cost 
book which showed at a glance whether the 
actual cost was exceeding the estimates. 
This enabled us to detect all leakages and 
waste in the expense account and take 
prompt measures to correct the defect 

We do not pretend that the method that 
we followed was the only solution of our 
problem or that we are an authority on the 
efficiency question, but it is my opinion that 
many of the new systems entail a large 
amount of clerical labor that is not only 
expensive but quite unnecessary, that three- 
quarters of the slips should never be used 
and that more accurate results can be ob- 
tained by charging direct from the original 
bills, as I have tried to outline in the fore- 
going article. It is due our experts that we 
say that we found them always courteous 
and very capable, and that with their assist- 
ance we have evolved a new system in our 
mill which will be of value in the years to 
come. 
IDLE MACHINERY IN THE WOOLEN AND 

WORSTED TRADE 

Following is the report issued by the Na- 
tional Asociation of Wool Manufacturers on 
June 15, showing the idle machinery in the 
woolen anc worsted trade on that date: 


Boston, Mass., June 15, 1914. 

Dear Sir: We present below a tabulated state- 
ment of the answers to our inquiries as to ma- 
chinery active and idle on June 1, 1914, in the 
woolen mills of this country. The percentages of 
idle machinery in previous reports for March 2 
1914, and December 1, 1913, when these investiga- 
tions began, are included in this statement. 

The replies to this latest as to previous inquiries 
represent the major part of all the woolen ma- 
chinery of the United States. The responses have 
been more exact this time, and have as a rule 
given the number of machines active or idle as 
we have requested, instead of stating the facts in 
the form of percentages 

On September 1 another inquiry will be made 
the results, as in this instance, being promptly 
published for the information of al] those directly 
or indirectly interested in the industry 

The replies to the question whether a more fre- 
quent inquiry and report are desirable indicate 
that manufacturers generally are content with a 
canvass every three months. 

Winthrop L. Marvin 
Secretary. 














Per Cent. of Idle to Total 
Total Number Reported June 1, Mar. 2, Dec. 1, 
1914 1914 1913 


Looms, above 50 in. ... 37,506 24.6 24.8 24.9 
Looms, 50 in. or less ... 10,890 25. 17.7 27.2 
Looms, Carpet ........ 2,876 28.3 24.5 32.1 
Woolen Cards, Sets ... 3,229 19.4 19.5 21.4 
Worsted Combs ....... 1743 135 1% = 
Woolen Spindles ...... 985,641 25.8 22.2 22.7 
Worsted Spindles ......1,571,177 181 22. 26 
WOOL GOODS IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


The exports of wool goods from Great 
Britain, Germany and France are compared 
in a letter by J. Chapman to the Manchester 
Guardian, from which we take the following: 


Again starting with the year 1899, I have com- 
piled the following table for purposes of compari- 
son. It sets out the record for Great Britain and 
her two largest, most active, and indeed only seri- 
ous competitors in sales of woolen goods among 
the nations. From the British figures, flocks, rag 
wool, and wool waste have been omitted, as they 
are treated differently at different times by the 
Board of Trade. With that exception the table 
relates to all woolen goods exported: 


United Kingdom Germany France. 

Year. £1,000 £ 1,000 £1,000 
Ss cites “Gc ans ee 
BQO! ciicnes BEBEB cesecee EGER crccece TS 
eee | ee IP. so ces..s Ge 
ee | 4.408 .. c.cs. 3 
TOS 5 vclne 6 “RD ic tweed. , TROBE sees 10,145 
ee ee 9,705 
oe | se ee 9,396 
TOR cecccs SERB oeus IO,146 ...-0:5 FER 
Oe? 6 sicus SOO csccwis CURE Sax. 12,626 
Ws eaten CO ee ee 
A Ae rete SS. 11,083 
IGIO® 2.202% 57, GOS ccccces YSOD ..ccsce FES 
RE wives: Dt cwiane A... 2 
IOIZ 2.6405 37,700 : : ose 
IOES  icese SI ; 

France and —Excess of— 

Germany United Germany & 

Combined Kingdom France 
Year £1,000 £1,000 £1,000 
1899 ...... 25,539 «+... tee eens 2,347 
PO ccc: ME A ta co ws al 1,440 
OE. ..icccs | 2068S <: 2,011 
eee ee ere 2,171 
Be. ccss DEI cvs. el 1,103 
TQO4 21.222 25,352 -o---- S45 .. 
ME. avass 20,957 .--- 1,342 
eee BF 2D cess. 4,126 
ee ere + 
os a ro ae 
a ee: a 4,049 
RGR ic8 sss SER shane 9,396 
EE ign MDA 9004s 9,342 


The table plainly tells us that 
years, 1899 to 1911, Great Britain gaine 
£ 14,039,000, Germany’s imcrease was 
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rather more than one-quarter of ours, while France 

actually fell behind by £1,401,000. In 1899 the 

combined sal f ‘rmany and France exceeded 

ours by [Twelve years later our lead 

over the two reached £9,342,000. Our relative gain 
in twelve year as thus £11,689,000. 

But not only so. As in the case of cotton, our 

ve movement has been achieved mainly in 

taples in general demand and of perma- 

in cloths and stuffs that expan- 

inifest, these goods claiming 

ns of the fourteen gained by 

1899 Germany and France to- 

i woolen cloths and stuffs to a 

tha Great Britain by the con- 

1 of £5,777,000. In 1911 Great Britain 

3,857,000 worth more than Germany 

. relative gain in twelve 

o rivals, of £9,634,000. 

+ 57 1/2 per cent. of their 


J/ 


BRITISH BUNTINGS 


tegular Correspondent 


ote about the bunting trade 

is that it is an old one. The 

fabric belongs essentially to a class of nar- 
row and coarse stuffs, made from long wool, 
such as have been a typical manufacture of 


the Halifax district for about two and a half 


The earliest specific reference to 
the article is found in a “History of the 
Firm of James Akroyd & Sons, Ltd., of 
Halifax,” which relates that the founder, in 
the last quarter of the 18th century, was 
making “18-inch lastings, calimancoes and 
low wildbores called ‘Little Joans,’ very sim- 
ilar to modern buntings and used for signal 
flags.” The goods are still a characteristic- 
ally Halifax production and are made there 
by at least four firms. A similar number of 
firms in Bradford, one at Colne and one at 
Silsden compete for the Engiish naval con- 
tracts. The business is open to any owner 
of narrow looms. Without apparent excep- 
tion the manufacturers of the fabric all buy 
their varns from local spinners and appar- 
ently all but one send out their cloth to be 
stoved or dyed. In order to secure its inter- 
est in the bunting dyeing trade the Bradford 
Dyers’ Association took over the looms and 
dyehouse of W. Bancroft & Sons, Halifax, 
and it operates both departments of the 
business 

The bunting trade is not ordinarily a large 
one, although the article is exported and 


used by foreign navies. From time to time 


it is liable to sudden expansion, as in the 
coronation year of the present King when 
the demand for bunting from official and pri- 
vate-sources drove up the price of Lincoln 
wether wool to heights which exerted a good 
deal of attention at the time. The better 
buntings are made from Lincoln wool and 
such Irish wool as Roscommon and coarse 
wools from Scotch blackfaced. The tend- 
ency of Scotch and Irish wools to kempiness 
does not disqualify them for making brightly 
colored flags, as it does for the regular lines 
of dress goods. It is possible that bunting 
varns may be made with imported crossbred 
wool from New Zealand and Argentina, but 
the English lusters and demi-lusters are the 
central type. It is well known that the Brad- 
tord combing and spinning mills are espe- 
cially equipped for handling bulks of these 
classes of material cheaply and some idea can 
be given of present values. 

For a good order in January last a Brad- 
iord spinner quoted to a bunting maker 
35 1/2 cents for 2/16s warp and 35 cents for 
1/16s filling and probably three to four cents 
more would be needed today. The yarns 
were strong and hairy and probably made 
trom Scotch wool. They were for a coarse 
cloth. The standard count in the bunting 
trade is 2/32s and I am able to send a sam- 
ple of yarn in this count of a regular bunting 
yarn for which the quotation is 44 cents and 
the bottom price certainly 43 cents. The 
sample of yarn is in oil and not quite fresh, 
but it will serve to show the class of yarn 
that is bought by those who make the goods 
and will give the scale of current values. 

A sample is sent also of a standard fabric 
supplied to the British Navy, to merchant 
ships and to the railroad companies. The 
cloth is woven in 18 and 21-inch widths with 
an open structure, single filling and two- 
fold warp. 

The goods are judged in use by their dura- 
bility, their brilliancy of coloring and their 
behavior when wet. In most of these re- 
spects and in their comparative freedom from 
soiling they are to be preferred to the cotton 
buntings used for cheap flags and—appar- 
ently—by the Norwegian Navy. The last- 
named power has been known to buy cotton 
flags rainproofed by the standard acetate of 
alumina and wax process. 
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ENGLISH NOTES 


Our Regular Correspondent 


The badness and unprofitableness of trade 

a prolific source of comment. The Lan- 
cashire districts in which colored cotton 
goods are woven for the Near and Far East 
are heavily hit and operatives are making 
mly about half wages. Elsewhere in the 
cotton industry conditions are somewhat ir 
regular, but not so bad. Estimates as to the 
number of standing looms in Bradford vary 
from 20 to 33 per cent. Wool sorters and 
combers are badly short of work and spin- 
ners have both stocks of yarn and shortage 
of business to trouble them. The fine wor 
sted makers are losing three to four cents 


mn their varn and are just keeping their 


mills runnisg. In carded woolens business 
is quite brisk and a big trade is doing with 
he wholesale clothiers. Makers of fin 
oolens also feel the pinch of wool prices 
This does not promise to be a good year for 
iny major branch of the industries and the 
worst placed branches have some miserable 
months in iront of them. The black outlook 
before the worsted trade may be relieved by 
a sudden change, although there are no 
present prospects of a heavy fall of prices 
k * * 

Phe account which follows and shows the 
ritish exports of textiles to the United 
States for the periods January-May 1913 and 
igi4 is to the same effect as the statements 
given in previous months. Shipment of cot 
ton piece goods 1s increasing and the in- 
crease is about equally divided between dyed 
coods and bleached goods. Trade in un- 
bleached cloths has fallen off and there is a 
vain of 700,000 yards under the head of 


prints. The total values of the cotton cloth 
business are 1913) $2,871,000 and (1914) 
$4,344,000. The greater vardage under the 


heading “Woolen tissues” involves an in- 
crease from $957,400 to $2,616,600. It is 
impossible trom the monthly tables to distin- 
guish between worsteds sent to America and 
dress goods, but the values can be given and 
they suggest that the proportions of each 
kind are about the same as formerly. al- 
though the bulk is so much larger. Last 
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vear the value was $1,072,000 and this year 
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t is $4,540,400. It may be worth adding that 
“worsted varn” is classed apart from alpaca, 
nohair and cashmere yarn and that the 
tables do not show the United States as a 
‘eparate destination for the latter. The 
large increase in the weight of worsted yarn 
shipped is accompanied by a relativels 
greater gain in value, for the $13.700 of r 


vear ago nas become Ss&s.800 in the 


present: 

] 

Ma SIVE 1913 Ol4 
Cottor ir ] >.7 20,7 7 
tton irn bs 2,720,700 2,712,300 
ot ) ] . , | \ 7 . 
( tton piece goods vds. 17,836,300 27,057.300 
Worsted varn bs 23.500 846,200 
Woolen tissues yds 595, 10¢ 3,293,200 
\ mpsted tise & ts j ay o ; 
Vy sues & stuffs, yds 3.7 30,500 4,027 ,OCO 
Siun sil rn ] fh) x7 x 
Spun | k yart bs 276.57 335,001 
\ll-silk broadstuffs ls 04,301 04 255 
\lixed lk bro dstuff vds Ss 514 600,84 
Jute vari b 182.000 034,000 
1 t« nec voods ‘ds 30,6000, 100 20 350,700 
re ir Ibs 970,800 220,.0CO 
o ads Ss. 55,182.20 34 458.500 


The classification adopted for British ex 
sorts and imports has been evolved slowly 
in the course of time to suit the peculiar re- 
quirements of the country and its detail may 
not actually be of much assistance to those 
who are framing classifications to fit Ameri- 
can trade. The arrangement is a little more 
claborate than can be judged from the 
tbridgment above. The general rule is that 
juantities liave to be stated and also values, 
although in the case of minor articles like 
laces where neither weight nor length is in- 
ormative, the returns give values alone. 
lhe export tables are constructed to show 

onthly the quantity and value exported to 
every market of more than a certain mini- 
imum of importance and they show the ship- 
ment of cotton piece goods to each of about 
fitv separate destinations. The statistical 
schedule is headed Yarns and Textile Fab- 
rics and under Cotton there are separate 
records of Cotton waste, Yarn grav, Yarn 

Piecesood 


lecegQoods 


bleached and dved followed by 
vray; bleached; printed (a) flags, handker 
chiefs, shawls in the piece (b) other sorts. 
Then come piece-dved goods; manufactured 
from dved yarn; and flags, handkerchiefs, 


shawls, not in the piece (a) printed (b) other 


sorts These are all totaled in summary 
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tables and the whole is designed to serve 
wo ends; to show what goods are going and 
where they are going and then to be of use 
ind interesi to manufacturers and merchants 
‘like. It will be seen that in the cotton 
lasses there is no discrimination as to 
vidths and at present none is found neces- 
sary. The simplicity of the tabulation 1s 
preserved by dispensing with all non-essen- 
distinctions. 


Under Wool there is a separate heading, 





Flocks by Tops, Woolen yarn, 
\V orstec paca Mohair and Cashmere 
rn, Unenumerated yarn. This is_ suc- 


ceeded by the two classes, Woolen Tissues 
and Worsted Tissues, and the totals (but not 
the particulars) of these are further dissected 
into Heavy or Light, Broad or Narrow, All 
Wool or Mixed. Goods are_ technically 
“heavy” when they weigh above II ounces 
per square yard, they are “broad” when they 
exceed a nominal 27/28 inches and “mixed” 
when they contain other material, but are 
still known as Woolen or Worsted. Stuffs 
vhich are included with worsteds in the gen- 
«ral classification are shown as a bulk line in 
“Stuffs, Dress Goods, Linings, Lastings, 
etc., All Wool and Mixed.” There are also 
three unimportant classes: Damasks, Tap- 
estry and Furniture Stuffs; Wool and Mo- 
hair Plushes; Flannels and Delaines which 
descend from the days when the articles 
named were of greater consequence. Car- 
pets and Carpet Rugs; Blankets; Hosiery 
(subdivided into Stockings and Other); 
Traveling Rugs (to avert confusion with 
floor rugs): and Smallwares round off the 
ciasses of wool FOC ds. 

The system is extended in its simpler 
form to silk; lace; haberdashery and mil- 
linery; jute and linen. One good thing that 
‘an be said about the monthly returns thus 
prepared is that they are invariably issued on 
time and that they are rarely found to need 
material correction. On the 8th of each 
month one can depend on knowing with fair 
accuracy both the amount and the direction 
f the outwards and inwards business in tex- 
tiles and all other goods. The broad accu- 


e 


racy of the statistics has never been im- 


. 
peached. Nobody has an interest in giving 
alse figures for the details are for statistical 
purposes alone and fines can be inflicted for 
carelessness. The blanks are filled out along 
with the shipping or forwarding instructions, 
dd fractions of money or quantity being 
disregarded. Only reluctantly are any 
changes made which obscure comparison 
with previous years, so that one can trace 
the course of business in goods of a given 
lass for forty, fifty or more years back. 
\ltogether, the “Accounts relating to the 
Trade and Navigation of the United King- 
dom” constitute one of the best things busi- 
ness men get from the British Government, 
ind their cost to subscribers is 36 cents a 
month, 
* + * 


\ public caution issued by the Pepperell 


Manufacturing Company announces that in- 


stances of the infringement of its trade 
marks have been brought to light and de- 
clares the company will defend to the full- 
est extent its right to the winged griffin 
cevice combined with the word “Drillings” 
and the company’s name and address. It 
appears that the mark has been duly regis- 
tered, so that redress should be obtainable 
ii the parties can be traced. There are not 
less than 700 firms exporting cotton goods 
from Manchester and they are of all nation- 
alities—Enropean, American, Asiatic and 
\frican, as well as English. There are the 
bleachers and packers who are ordered to 
put certain marks on the goods sent to them 
and there are over 80,000 registered and un- 
registered marks in use in the cotton trade. 
These marks are used singly and also col- 
lectively in company with each other and it 
can never be very surprising to find that in 
this welter of persons and of marks some- 
body has gone wrong. The brands used are 
very often those that are ordered by the for- 
eign customer and it may easily be that some 
\frican, Indian or Chinese dealer is initially 
responsible for the false use of the Pepperell 
brand; a name that is by no means ill-known 
to those who follow the market reports re- 
ceived from the consuming countries in the 
Fast. 
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\ new sort of factory inspection was insti 
ited when the Home Secretary was brought 
own to Lancashire to look at artificial hu 


midification for himself. The employers, th« 


mployed and the regular factory inspectors 
ach selected two mills to show in contrast 
he new and the old methods of enabling 
eavy-sized warps to be woven. The Secre 
iry is the Minister responsible for the fac 
ry laws and the person who has to assess 
ie value of the conflicting statements put 
eiore him by deputations. It 1s not prob 
ble that two days’ experience enables a 
awyer to appreciate all the fine technical 
ints inveilved in weaving under fluctuating 
ynditions, but it was enough to show Regi- 
ald McKenna that even in the oldest and 
east elaborately equipped premises. the 
eavers looked healthy. Of the more mod- 
rn humidified mills the Minister formed a 
ost favorable impression and the union of- 
ficials have quite failed to persuade him that 
umidification is sin and ripe for root and 
branch abolition. The union officers have a 
special predilection for a humidifier which 
moistens the warp without spraying the sur- 
sunding air, but the Blackburn and Preston 
mployers, who are the ones principally con- 
rned in weaving sized goods, are not con- 
ent with the results obtained upon all of 
heir cloths. 
e's 
\nybody in the textile districts in England 
will confirm the report given to the National 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Convention by John 
P. Wood. Every factory inspector has his 
wn district and his own set of ideas to 
vhich the district has to conform. The posi 
tion would be more tolerable were the in 
pectors never changed, but every few years 
new inspector is imported and the arrange 
ments that were entirely satisfactory to No. 
have to be changed to appease No. 2 and 
hanged again to suit No. 3 and his succes 
rs. Demands for uniformity, or for a 
urt of appeal, have been made, but have 
een hitherto ignored and indeed it is not 
ertain that a definite constructive policy 
‘here is an 
logy to go by in the position of the 


vould settle the dissatisfaction. 


Marine Department of the Board of Trade. 
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Vhose constructive business it 1s to lesset 
the loss of life in ‘Titanic’ or “Empress 
treland” mishaps. Among shipping men the 


that Government rule 


convictien is strong 
has done more harm than good in the dis 
ouragement of individual initiative. The 


officials approve the useless thing that has 
been done before, for the reason that it is in 
strict accordance with precedent. The new 
1 
{ 


hing, ten times better, but hitherto untried, 


? 
’ > 
condemned because no precedent can be 


found for it. 


iS - * 
lf raw cotton were often the means of 
transmitting smallpox the fact must have 
been established long before now Cott 
has been accused of carrying the germs of 


the disease on past occasions, but the evi- 
dence has never been other than circumsta! 
tial and the case is the same in the present 
instance. Ten persons in a cotton mill at 
Kochdale have been smitten with the disease 
and nine of them worked in a picker and 
card room in which certain Mexican cotton 


had been used. The cotton accordingly gets 
the blame at Rochdale, but some other 
source will have to be found for two other 


cases occurring simultaneously some forty 
miles away. We get smallpox in this coun- 
try at periodical intervals of ten to twelve 
vears and in accordance with this cycles an- 
ther outbreak is due. Its coming has been 
looked forward to with apprehension, for in 
everal textile districts the prejudice against 

iccination is strong and in many of them a 
round half of the population are unprotected 
hy vaccine. It is possible that other preven- 
ive measiies will be effective in curtailing 
the extent of the damage, but a recru- 
descence is in any event to be expected be- 
cause the public have again become sus- 
eptible to the ailment. 

The natural supply of silk for the whole 
world, for. say, 4,000 years, the monetary 
value of which is incalculable, has depended 
almost entirely upon the instinct of the 
caterpillar of a most inconspicuous moth ti 
provide for itself a snug case in which its 
metamorphosis into its perfect form might 
he effected. 
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A HAND BOOK OF WEAVES 


By G. H. OELSNER, Director of the Weaving Schoo) at 
Werdau. 


is Series began in July, 1911 


ranslate nd Revised by Samuel §. Dale 


FANCY DOUBLE WEAVES 


Matelasse. ( losely related to corded 
eaves, already described, are double weaves 


which the stitching forms the pattern. To 


FIG. 1521 
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FIG 1522 
lass belongs the so-called pique weaves, 
\s a rule the 


=> 
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Cc 

ich will be described later 
h is set 2 face 1 back both ways and 
stitched by raising the back warp above two 


djacent face picks. 


FIG. 1525 
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FIG. 1526 


The double plain weave constructed in 


this way and shown at Fig. 1522 is set 2 face 


tuffing pick 1 


back in the warp, 2 face 1 
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back pick in the filling. The motif for the 
pattern is shown at Fig. 1521. It is evident 
that a depression will be caused where the 
‘wo textures are stitched, while the surfac« 
here the cloth is unstitched will be raised 
lhe effect is heightened when the back or 
stitching warp is woven from a_ separate 
beam under greater tension than is on the 
This raised effect is made more 


ace warp. 






BOO: 


pronounced by introducing a stuffing pick 
or coarser yarn, which, as shown by Fig. 
1522, lies between the face and back. 

The face is often woven with a_ twill, 
basket or similar weave; the back weave is 


FIG, 1527 
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FIG. 1528 
1 a we - 
usually plain. lig. 1524 shows a 2 up 2 
cown twill on the face with a plain back 


(Copyright, 1914, by Samuel S. Dale.) 
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Many 


lind are 


ihe motif for the pattern is shown at Fig 


stitched to produce a striped effect. 
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is the face weave of Fig. 


len and worsted cloths of this i527 is the face weave of Fig. 1528 
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FIG 1524 


the stitchers, which are oe 


To run this matelasse effect across or 


The last face thread of one stripe and the ing ways of the cloth, the back Warp is il 


first face 





pa stitched 
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FIG. 1529 FIG. 1530 FIG 1531 


plain order by passing under picks, as shown at Fig. 1529, in 


which 


fill- 


itér- 
thread of the next stripe are laced in plain weave order with two adjacent 


the 


every alternate back pick. This construction dotted squares represent the stitching risers 


is shown at Figs. 1526 and 1528, the back in Patterns are frequently made by stitching 


poth cases being plain. The crosses repre- along both filling and warp lines to produce 
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squares, cubes, braided and other effects. 
lhe weave of this kind, shown at Fig. 1531, 
consists of a twill face and a plain back. 


The stitching risers are shown by the dotted 


squares; the stitching sinkers, by the crosses 
30 is the face weave. 

ig. 1532 the warp and filling lines of 
stitchers form a checkerboard pattern. The 
face weave pattern is obtained by a combina- 
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FIG. 


tion of a 2 up 2 down twill with a 2 up 2 
lown basket, the back being plain. The 
‘onstruction of these patterns is sometimes 
simplified by weaving the stitching threads 
in the warp or filling in 3 up 3 down order. 

Figs. 1533, 1534 and 1535 show weaves 
irequently used for the so-called relief pat- 
terns in silk and worsted fabrics 


MONTAGNAC 


The face of montagnac, used for overcoat- 


ing, is covered with loops of soft stock, part 
of which are intact while the others have 
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been broken in finishing to form tufts o 


f 
i 


fibers. The fabric is loose and bulky, these 
qualities being obtained at the expense of 


durability. 


The wary has an open set to allow a large 
quantity of filling to be driven into the cloth, 


which is woven narrow, as little, if any, full- 


ing is required. The warp plays a subordi 


nate part in the make-up, being almost co 
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pletely hidden from sight on both face 
back. The ordinary grades of these go 
are made with ground and effect ee 
better grades with ground, back and « 
filling. 

The effect filling, which is to form 


5 


iC 


tufts or loops on the face, is from 2 to 5-ply 


varn and has only enough twist to stand the 


process of weaving. The effect pick 
floated over a number of face warp thread 


and then either stitched in plain weave orde: 


p 


‘ 


- 


for a few warp threads or passed under 


1 
i 


them; the latter method is shown by th 


e 
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A HAND BOOK OF WEAVES 





in give it du 


creases the 


ables a fluffy 


back. 


# The soft 


nce 


samara 


<2 BS < 


twisted effect filling floating on 
the face is torn apart in the gigging or nap 
ping process at the points indicated by the 
1537, and the subsequent oper- 
ations of beating and brushing raise the 
ioose tufts and form them into clusters which 
produce the well known montagnac finish 
Fig. 1538 is a cross section of the cloth at 
Fig. 1537 after the effect filling has thus 
been torn apart and the tufts made to rise 


arrows, Fig. 
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thickness of the cloth and en-_ effect pick passes under the 


finish to be obtained on the over which the preceding effect 
FIG. 1537 


Sab 


from the surface of the goods. A portion FIG. 1538 


tz of the weave for this fabric is shown with- This brings the tufts closer 
















* cross section at Fig. 1537. The ground fill- To increase the flaky effect and 
. ing serves to bind the fabric together and ace better the effect picks are sometime 
rability, while the back filling in- woven as shown at Fig. 1540, 
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out stitchers at Fig. 1536. face of the cloth being entirelv cov 
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the effect Alling. This method is illustrated ment of the factory system, at one time or 
by Figs. 1540 and 1541, the first showing the another up to the present, good flax has been 
oven cloth; the second, the gigged cloth; produced in nearly every northern State. 


Seventy-five or eighty vears ago New York 
seODU0DoDoooDADD0— - : yd é 





sos oe ac « Feary aw . : , . 4 
poosoEoEoRO_ Oe aes was a famous flax growing region. And 
oi « ies 
. eevssesseslseses® = ithin twenty years the writer has witnessed 


0000000000003 
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80 
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household spinning and weaving in Virginia 
FIG. 1536 FIG. 1539 from home grown flax which was of superior 
quality. 

An experiment directed by me some years 
ego in the Puget Sound region of Washing- 


the weave is shown without stitchers at Fig. 


e ground filling is usually woven plain, 


ton yielded some very fine flax, one lot of 
ne 29 which (from straw sent to Ireland for treat- 
’ : . r ment by practical mill men, and extra 


hackled) was valued at $500 per ton. 


Twenty years ago, or more, a Belgian flax 





‘farmer, Eugene Bosee, living at Green Bay, 
Wis., was very successful with the culture. 





! One year’s results, from a 6-acre plot, were: 

. N 3.718 lbs. of fiber, which was sold in Boston 
‘ at II cents per pound, 600 lbs. tow at 2 

| AY A SOILC RE © YELLE A LOLLY EL cents, and 60 bushels of seed at $1.00 per 
FIG. 154! bushel, giving a clear profit over allt expenses 

while a plain weave, a 2.up 2 down twill, a 3 of $38 per heme. sae years later, in Minne- 

| vp 1 down twill or a 4-leaf broken twill is sota, he wes able to get 810 ibs. of fine line 
, fiax from an acre, besides 600 lbs. of seed. 


used for the back. F ; 
Other examples of successful culture might 


be cited, showing that with knowledge and 


| AMERICAN FLAX CULTURE skill, there is money in flax. At present the 
; bY CHARLES RICHARDS DODGE “industry” is confined to Michigan, chiefly, 
. Flax culture in the United States is some- | though Oregon has been a small producer. 
thing like the snakes in Ireland of popular | The Somers Linen Co., at Port Huron, 
legend “there ain’t any.’ It is true that in | Mich., and the James Livingston Co., with 
aifferent sections of the northern temperate | headquarters at Yale, Mich., have been pro- 
one of the United States attempts have | ducing good flax for a long time, sowing this 
) | been made from time to time to grow fiber | Year 1,200 to 1,500 acres. 
flax as an industry; and we do grow one or If good flax has been produced in the past 
two million acres of flax for seed, sacrificing in the United States and can now be grown 
the straw—which is wholly deficient in’ in many localities, yet its production has 
proper fiber, and practically worthless save never approached the proportions of a na- 
‘or tow for upholstery. Yet in many locali- tional industry. What is the trouble? The 
. ties it is possible to produce grades of fiber question is not easily answered, though 
that will prove as good as the average many causes influencing the existing condi- 
| “Irish” as imported, better than the average tion might be cited. The chief reason, 
Russian, and will command the prices paid _ briefly stated, is lack of interest on the part 
| \r average imported flax of all countries, of anybody to start the ball rolling. “The in- 
. Belgium excepted. dustry never can be set upon its feet by the 
In the early years of our country, before jiarmers acting alone, because in nine out of 
the era of the factory system, good flax was ten cases, the undirected effort could result 
| produced all over the United States, from only in flat failure. They will have done 
North Caroiina to New England, but it was their part when, working under intelligent 





household industry. Since the establish- direction, they have grown the straw, leav- 
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ing all subsequent operations to a class of 
skilled operatives who will come between the 
grower and the manufacturer. The retting 
and especially the scutching are not done on 
the farm in foreign countries and cannot be 
done here [his work is done largely in 
Kussia and low-grade fiber requiring most 
careful sorting by the buyers is the result 
in Ireland where a lot of bog-hole retted 
tlax is produced by the slovenly methods of 
small peasant farmers some very poor flax 
1s prepared, and it should be remembered 
that the finest of the “Irish flax” imported 
into this country is produced in Holland and 
Belgium, retted in the famed River Lys at 
Courtrai, and sent to the Emerald Isle 
ecross the channel to be scutched. 

To establish an American flax industry on 
practical ‘ines, the efforts must be com- 
mercial, the farmer growing flax as an in- 
dividual would never be sure of a market, 
and the manufacturer (spinner) would not be 
in a position to make offers of purchase be- 
cause he as no security that the farmers 
could grow flax of the proper standard, or 
that the flax would be what he could use in 
iis special manufacture. On the other hand 
he knows that he can import just the kind of 
flax he requires at any time and in any quan- 
tity, and that there will always be a supply 
to meet his demand. Now the difficulty can 
be easily obviated by the establishment of 
scutch mills in the localities favorable to the 
growing of good flax, the farmers of a 
ueighborhood agreeing to produce, 5, 10 or 
20 acres of straw each, under the direction, 
if need be, of the managers of the mills, who 
will also sell them the proper seed to sow, 
and attend to retting the straw. With such 
a practice a proper standard of fiber could 
be produced, and the farmers relieved of the 
difficulty of finding a market. It is worthy 
of note that in Japan, where flax was not 
grown 25 years ago, an important flax in- 
dustry has been built up on these coopera- 
tive lines, one concern now directing the en- 
terprise, which has reached a total of 25,000 
acres annually cultivated. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the 
blame for the absence of_a national flax in- 
dustry does not rest on the farmers, but 


must fall on the shoulders of those who cor 


trol capital. While absolving the far 
irom blame, however, it, must be admitted 
that the average American farmer is averse 
to turning his attention to any crop which, 
like flax, demands an outlay of so much 
extra effort and attention—such as the deep 
and thorough soil preparation and enriching 
ihat is essential to a proper growth; the 
weeding, which is done in the old world by 
women and boys on their hands and knees, 
for good flax cannot be produced pon land 
foul with weeds—while the danger from 
accidents due to meteorological causes must 
always give more or less concern.“ The Bel- 
sians have a saying which, freely translated, 
sets forth that “seven times the growing 
lax causes its master anxiety.” As to har 
vesting the crop very few farmers in these 
days would care to indulge in the _ back- 
breaking occupation of pulling flax 

Why capital, and skilled flax workers, 


have not done their part towards the estab 
lishment of a national flax industry, cannot 
be readily explained, though the reasons 
may be hinted at. In the first place the 
\merican temperament must “get the habit” 
before it can do things in a large way, and 
to get the habit there must be a lively in 
centive. Doubtless if someone went into 
fiax culture on a grand scale, and after mak 
ing a success of it should prepare an elabo 
rate article for the “Monthly Pusher” on 
“How I Made a Million Dollars in Flax in 
Three Years,” a lot of people would en 
leavor to “get the habit,” but whether it 
would result in establishing the industry 
would be another story. 

lf a few enthusiastic men or concerns with 
capital and knowledge were to “get the 
habit” of growing flax for fiber, and com- 
municate their enthusiasm to others in 
‘regions where good flax can be grown, 
there might be the beginning of an industry 
that would be worth while, though it is 
doubtiul, even then, if the foreign market 
would be disturbed to any large extent for 
many years. One thing, however, is as cer 
tain as that the sun shines: Were foreign 
fiax culture to suddenly fail, and the Ameri 


can manufacturers who buy flax wert 
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thrown on the resources of their own coun- 
there would be a flourishing national 
fiax cultural industry in short order. 
Misdirected effort can only work injury to 
the cause. There have been individual efforts 
to do something that have resulted in failure 
because the enterprise was entered upon 
blindly—money and energy wasted. Some- 


try, 


times it has been an endeavor to do the im- 
possible—to make good, spinable line flax, 
or something “just as good,” out of the 
coarse Western straw resulting from cul- 
ture for seed, which everybody ought to 
know is wholly deficient in proper fiber. In 
some instances the promotors of these en- 
terprises have deluded themselves, in others 
have tried to delude capital—or the public. 

An American flax industry can be estab- 
lished only by growing the crop on properly 
prepared soil, using proper seed, following 
an intelligent practice, and harvesting and 
retting the straw after proper methods, in 
order to produce a quality of line flax that 
will compete with the imported fiber—in 
short, using capital and brains to an end. 
And it must be grown perseveringly, not for 
one year or for three, but year after year, 
crowing each year a little, and trying each 
year to improve the product. To name the 
States where flax culture is possible would 
be to name the entire northern tier of States 
west of New England, and some others. In 
Oregon and Washington, particularly, many 
localities favorable for the culture may be 
found; and there are sections east of the 
Rocky Mountains where the culture might 
te carried on as successfully as at Yale, 
Fargo, Brown City and Croswell, Michigan, 
where an average of ten cents per pound is 
received for all fiber produced including long 
fiber and tow. 

Regarding the culture required to produce 
good flax, it would not be possible to tell 
in the limits of this article, and I can do 
little more than hint at the requisites, refer- 
ring enquiring readers to the literature of 
the subject for the details. (See Bulletins 
No. 1, 4 and 10 Fiber Investigation Series, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1890, ’92 
and ’o9&.) 

Three 


things are essential to successful 
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culture: A most careful selection of the soil, 
with a thorough soil preparation and fertil- 
izing; the use of the best seed that money 
will buy; and lastly, careful and intelligent 
nandling and manipulation of the crop from 
the time the flax is pulled until it is ready 
lor the scutcher. The last consideration 
does not belong to the farmer, but to the 
manufacturer. A systematic rotation of 
crops to prepare the land for seeding to 
flax is considered most important, and is 
strictly foilowed in foreign countries—in this 
country to a lesser extent. 

Experience has shown that among the 
favorable may be mentioned: Dark, 
rich, clays; heavy clay loam well 
drained, and soils varying from sandy loam 
to the heavier alluvial of the timber lands. 
In Ireland any clean land in good fertility 
that will produce a fair crop of wheat, oats 
or barley, is chosen. In general terms. a 
moist, deep, strong loam upon upland will 
give the best results. A wet soil should 
never be chosen, and clean land is of first 
importance. 
much 


soils 


loamy 


Too cannot be laid on the 
necessity for deep plowing and reducing the 
seed bed to a fine tilth—bringing the land 
almost to the condition of garden soil. After 
harrowing until all lumpiness is overcome, 
the land is made level and smooth with the 


roller. The use of fertilizer is a chapter in 


stress 


itseli—but one word here: A poor, impover- 
ished soil will not produce fiber flax, as this 
crop of all crops makes heavy demands upon 


the land. In the matter of seed selection get 
only the best; and not only the right seed 
dealer, but the right seed, and avoid imposi- 
tion as fraud. A proper flax seed should be 
pure, free from the seeds of weeds, and from 
all odors that would indicate mustiness, or 
bad condition that would affect germination. 
J. R. Proctor, writing upon this subject 
‘nany years ago in Kentucky, advocated the 
white Closson Dutch as the best seed for 
the American grower. Mr. Bosse states his 
preference as follows: (1) Imported seed 
grown one year on Belgian soil from seed 
procured in Riga; (2) Riga seed imported 
direct, but not Finland seed; (3) Dutch (Rot- 
terdam) seed. Proper flax seed should be 











bright, plump and heavy; and it must be 
.oted that good fiber cannot be grown trom 
the average seed of the oil mills. 

Che seed is sown broadcast by hand, and 
he work must be done with regularity to 
nsure an even growth of straw, for an even 

a standard must be maintained throughout the 
field. As to the time to sow, no definite rule 
d cari be laid down. In general terms when 
the soil has settled and is warmed by the in 
fluence of the sun, causing weeds and grass 

spring up, and the leaves of trees to un- 
old—or the first part of May. The crop 
should never be drilled, as the outside straw 


{3 vill be coarser than that in the center of the 
i lrill. In Flanders the seed is sown in the 
ie norning, then harrowed in with a close-set 
4 harrow, and the land rolled after germina 
mn. The quantity of seed to be sown is a 
i natter of importance, as it largely deter- 


mines the relative fineness of the fiber 
When sown for seed only, 2 or 3 pecks per 
acre will be sufficient, for in seed culture the 
plants should have space to branch. For 
fiber and seed § pecks to 2 bushels is a good 
‘ule, but for fine fiber 2 1/2 to 3, and even 4 
bushels is being the 


practice in Belgium where the finest flax is 


sown—this genera! 
) z 
produced. There is little else to be done 
ith the crop now save keeping down all 
veed growth. 

[he crop of straw when grown should be 
pulled rather than harvested with a reaper, 
which sacrifices several inches of the best 
»art of the stem; besides the square ends of 
the fiber will not work into the “sliver” at 
che mills as smoothly as pulled flax. The 
streaks of scutched line should taper at each 
end. There are three forms of retting: dew 
retting, where the straw is spread over a 
meadow, which is the general practice in this 

ountry; pool retting, immersing in pits of 
still water, the practice in Ireland and in 
places in Europe; and retting in running 
water, as practiced in the River Lys in Bel- 
gium and also in Japan. As the details of 
al this work cannot be properly described in a 





few paragraphs, reference must be made to 
Suffice 
to say that the quality of the flax will de- 
pend largely upon the skill and good judg- 


the books for further information. 
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ment of those who have the work in hand 
\s the scutching properly belongs to th: 
manufacturing side of the industry, we will 
eave the subject here. 

At this time there is an incentive to es- 
tablish a flax fiber industry in the United 
States, for in the Old World the culture has 
been steadily declining for many years, and 
As the manufacturers will 
always purchase proper fiber, those who may 


is still declining. 


undertake the business will find a ready 
market at fair prices for all the good flax 
they can produce 


BOMBAY COTTON FIRES 


In reference to the recent cotton fires 
Bombay, H. D. Baker, U. S. A. Consul in 
Kombay, has addressed a letter to the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay, and to various officials 
and public bodies, in which he says he has 
just received a cable from the Honorable 
W. J. Bryan, Secretary of State at Washing- 
ton, as follows: 

United States Government’s Agricultural De- 
partment’s experience indicates heat due friction 
gin saws occasions fire, which smoulders, even- 
tually reaching surface. Inform interested parties, 
careful inspection at press box best method of 
avoidance. (Signed) Bryan 

Mr. Baker adds: 

The above cable has come in response to a re- 
port I wrote a few weeks ago for my Government 
concerning the cotton fires at Bombay and the 
mystery attending their origin, the suggestion 
having been presented in such report that any in- 
lormation concerning experience with cotton fires 
in America, might prove valuable. I hope that 
the above cable may be of some value as afford- 
ing a possible clue to the cause of these recent 
disastrous fires in Bombay. 

There seems to be a little confusion in the 
minds of our American friends. In the first 
piace, Mr. Bryan cables about fires in gin- 
ning factories and the cause which he men- 
tions would not affect bales stacked as they 
are in Bombay; secondly, “saws” are not 
used in India gins, which work with a differ- 
ent mechanism.—Times of India 


The average cotton crop of the Southern 
States during the last ten years has been 
about 11 1/2 million bales of 500 pounds 
each. 













































Questions and Answers 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile 
matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. Questions should be stated as briefly and 


concisely as possible. Inquiries porentaing to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 


markets, etc., are especially invited, as we 


as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All inquiries must be 


accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence o good faith. 
t 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive inves 


gation, a charge covering the 


Cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense is incurred. 


STREAKS IN LIGHT COLORED KNIT GOODS 


r lextile |\Vorld Record 
sample of knit 
reaky in the pink. I have met 
times and have not 
that will take the dirt or streaks 
yarn without spoiling the color. If you 


goods which 
severa 


i 
1 chemical that will clean 
1d merino varn I would like t 
Hunter (2246) 
[ have had this same difficulty when knit- 
usually 
ly 


ting light colored yarn and have 


icund that it is dust which has got on t 
arn while being wound, or in bundles which 
were not properly packed or taken care of 


the varn room | have never found 


remedy for the trouble after the yarn is 


I have tried bleaching it out in white 


Knit. 


goods without getting the desired results 


and have also tried several solutions 


removing the but without success 
the only 


spots, 


+ 


advice could give would be tO 


4 


see that the varn is clean when taken from 


the bundle, that clean hands handle it, and 
that the winding and knitting machines are 
clean. Bristol. 


WASHING WORSTED SWEATER COATS 
Editor Textile World Record: 


] 


Kindly inform us the best way to wash pure 


1} and worsted sweater coats 
Seymour (2297) 
and worsted sweater 


In washing wool 


coats, souse the sweaters up and down in a 
tub of warm water, a neutral soap between 
the hands. After rubbing thoroughly put 
them in another tub to rinse. Repeat the 
rinsing process two or three times until the 
sweaters are thoroughly clean. Then put 
the sweater on sticks shaped like a cross, 
hanging them in the sun to dry. The sweat- 
ers must not be boiled or washed on a wash 
They must rinsed. 


board. be thoroughly 


lf t 
will retain its size and feel for years. 
Deln 


hese instructions are followed the sweatet 


HOLES IN KNIT FABRICS 
lextile | orld Record 

a fabric knitted with chinchilla yarn 
find quite a few holes in it. We are 
troubled with these holes, especially with the 
hilla yarn. Kindly let us know the cause This 
sample is knit on inch flat bed machine, 5 
needles to the inch. Th gon are knit in strips 


1] 


chin- 


HOLES IN A KNIT FABRIK 


them. Some- 
striping is used in the 
labric, of the same size yarn that is used in the 
ther part. The fabric is used for knit slippers. I 
paraffined the yarn, sprinkled it and tried 
everything I know of to make the yarn elastic so 
that it will not break Adstock (2245). 


with a thread between 
times a different colored 


separating 
have 


In testing this yarn I find that it breaks 
every time in the black or spotted part. | 
suggest using a solution of one pint of light 
colored oil and half a cake of ivory soap, 
slicing up and adding to four quarts of 
water, boiling until it is well mixed. Wind 
the yarn over this solution and I think th 
trouble will be overcome. If this does not 
give the desired results, look over the needle 
bed plates or the knockout plates and se 
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that they are not sharp or rough. If these 
are all right then look over the needle divi- 
sion to see that the needles do not rub onc 
against the other. It would also be well to 
look over the stitch cams to see that they 
draw the stitch fully on one needle before 
the second needle begins to draw. Tender 
varn, such as is used in thts sample, will 
knit better with a short stitch. This yarn 
does not appear to be anything more than 
an imitation chinchilla. The regular chin- 
chilla is a very rough yarn and very difficul: 
to knit. The sample is made with a spotted 
arn that has been dyed in clamps. The 
color is often weakened in dyeing. 
Delmar 

BLEACHING KNIT GOODS 

ditor Texiile World Record: 

Referring to the inquiry by “Sandow 
(2260), in regard to the bleaching of knit 
voods, | would advise him not to use a hot 
scour as more uniform results can be ob 
tained by the cold process. I would aiso use 
muriatic acid in place of sulphuric, as the 
former can be more easily washed out and 
is not so dangerous to handle. If the water 
does not contain any iron it is better to us: 
intichlorine or sodium bisulphite in place of 
acid as they require very little washing and 
thus reduce the cost of labor and power 
The caustic and soda ash should be mixe’ 
in a tank that will hold enough to fill the 
kier once or twice Boil the caustic soda 
and soda ash with as small a quantity ol 
water as possible. When the ingredients 
ire well mixed the water should be added 
keeping the steam turned on. Have =the 
solution run in the kier at the bottom. In 
this way it penetrates the stock without ad 
mitting air. I do not think it makes any 
difference whether the goods are entered 
vet or dry. Cloth bleachers enter the goods 
wet. while bleachers of varn in the skein or 
on cops enter the material dry. The dry 
stock takes up more liquor, but the strength 
remains the same. 

I would not advise souring before chem- 
icking. All goods should be well washed 
both before and aiter chemicking. If there 


is any iron present the water should bx 
softened and filtered. Parma 






SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF SILKS 
Editor Textile World Record: 

We have been informed that certain weighted 
silks, if stored at a moderate temperature, are 
lable to ignite from spontaneous combustion. 
Can you tell us what silks, if any, are subject to 
this hazard, and whether the insurance companies 
make any restrictions? Sioux (2137). 

Combustion is called spontaneous when it 
is produced without apparent cause and in 
dependent of -any flame. Many fires are 
wrongly ascribed to spontaneous combus- 
tion owing to the real cause having escaped 
observation. Among such cases can be cited 
the ignition of cotton flyings which collect 
under looms. Aside from the carelessness 
of the operative, fires from this cause are al- 
ways caused by a spark flying from the ma- 
chine, this resulting usually from a neglect 
to oi! the parts The existence of pyro- 
phorous materials has long been disputed. 
lhe classic experiment consists in soaking a 
small quantity of cottonade in linseed oil 
and then placing it in a tightly closed box 
\t the end of three or four hours there is a 
marked rise in the temperature, which is fol- 
lowed by the emission of smoke. Then if 
the box is opened suddenly and fresh air ad- 
mitted, the material bursts into a flame. This 
kind of combustion of fibers soaked in oil or 
grease is the most frequent and is attributed 
to the oxidation of the fatty material and its 
fermentation in an enclosed space. Similat 
conditions frequently cause fire in hay which 
has been packed in the barn in a moist con- 
dition 

W. Zaenker (Leipziger-Faerber Zeitung, 
1g00) was the first to call attention to the 
spontaneous combustion of non-fibrous ma- 
terials. Iirst he cited the cause of the spon- 
taneous combustion of zinc powder, which 
is used in indigo dyeing and consists of a 
mixture of metallic zinc and oxide of zinc 
This strange phenomenon is explained as 
follows: The zine powder being stored in a 
damp place forms into a solid mass and as 
a result the temperature rises. If a small 
quantity of water is poured on the mass, the 
temperature rises rapidly and the heat is in- 
creased by exposing the damp dust to a cur- 
rent of fresh air. Finally the heat sets fire 
to the paper lining and the staves of the 
cask, and the fire extends to the surface of 
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the zinc which is exposed most to the air 
and moisture. As zinc is a good conductor 
of heat the flames extend rapidly to the in- 
terior of the cask. The material continues 
to burn rapidly until there remains nothing 
but pure oxide of zinc. 

The same author cites the case of spon- 
taneous combustion in a mass of organic 
materials and he attributes the cause to the 
oxidation and restricted 
In concluding the list of causes of 


fermentation in a 


space. 
spontaneous combustion the case of volatile 


liquids such as benzine may be cited. Dr. 
Ritcher claimed that electricity occupies a 
part in this class of phenomena. If, for ex- 
ample, a piece of woo! doth is shaken vigor- 
ously in an open can filled with benzine, the 
needle of a sensitive spectroscope placed 
near by will be moved, showing the develop- 
ment of electricity by the shaking of the 
cloth. If conditions are favorable, that is to 
say, if the cloth and the quantity of benzine 
are large enough and the surrounding air is 
dry and hot, the electricity may become so 
strong as to cause a spark. The causes of 
combustion are thus reduced to two: For 
certain materials the cause is oxidation; for 
volatable liquids it is electricity. 

As spontaneous combustion has been re- 
ported at various times in dye houses in 
which black silk is being colored, I will now 
turn my attention to that phase of the ques- 
tion. Silk is weighted, not only in order to 
increase the weight of the fiber, but to in- 
crease the diameter of the thread in order 
to produce fabrics of a rich appearance at a 
reduced price. The vegetable materials con- 
taining tannin answer this purpose perfectly 
because they increase considerably the size 
of the silk without diminishing its strength 
or elasticity. Unfortunately it is impossible 
to obtain a heavy weighting of boiled-off silk 
by this method and it cannot be used for 
light colors. It is for this reason that me- 
tallic substances are used. At first the de- 
gree of weighting was very slight, but as the 
demand for silk increased the material was 
weighted far more heavily. The weighting 
process has enabled silk goods to be pro- 
duced at a price within the reach of all 
classes of purchases, but it has been accom- 
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panied by a number of difficulties. For ex- 
ample, the weighted fabrics which, when 
coming from the dyeing process, possess a 
normat degree of strength, rapidly become 
tender and finally fuse or melt. To remedy 
this condition efforts have been made to re- 
strict the weighting of silk, but without any 
more success than that following the edict 
of 1638 by Charles ist of England. As a 
fact, silk little of its 
strength in being weighted and under certain 
conditions black silk increases in strength to 
a slight degree, but the elasticity is decreased 


matter of loses very 


considerably, especially when the weighting 
According to O. Meister (in the 
Chemiker Zeitung), tin salts used in weight- 
ing silk are fixed on the fiber and envelope 
the filament so as to resemble a coat of var- 
nish. This weighted material does not pos- 
sess the same coefficient of dilation as does 
the silk and under the influence of variations 
in temperature the mineral coating cracks 
which causes a break of the silk filaments. 
the phenomenon being purely mechanica! 
In this connection it is interesting to recall 
that the molecular structure of glass and 
enamel may after a long period become so 
modified as to change in appearance an 
pass from an amorphous to a crystallin: 
state. This is the phenomena of devitrifica- 
tion. Heavily charged fabrics when exposed 
to a high temperature lose their strength and 
elasticity and according to P. Sislay (Bulle- 
tin of the Society of Industrial Rouen) the 
change is due to the dehydration of the 
weighting material. As soon as the fabric 
absorbs the normal quantity of moisture, the 
strength and elasticity are restored. 

The action of light on heavily weighted 
silk is well known. A silk fabric weighted 
120 to 150 per cent. when exposed for eight 
days to the light is completely fused. Silk 
weighted in less degree is affected in the 
same manner, but not to the same extent. 
P. Sislay attributes this change to the pres- 
ence of protoxide of tin and adds that the 
light has the effect of reducing the stannic 
hydrate. The oxygen thus liberated passes 
to the fiber which is changed by reason of 
the slow combustion. The stannic hydrate 
plays the role of a catalyzer which serves to 


is heavy. 
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carry the oxygen of the air to the fiber. It 
frequently happens that fabrics when not ex- 
posed to the light become changed and 
fused. This result is the more to be feared 
on heavily weighted goods and it is claimed 
that silk fabrics stored in temperature 
climates are less liable to damage of this kind 
than those stored in hot climates. The 
change in silk goods not exposed to light is 
influenced considerably by the temperature, 
but the presence of oxygen and humidity is 
necessary in order to have the change take 
place. 

Attempts have been made to prevent oxi- 
dation of weighted silk by impregnating the 
fiber with various substances. Dr. Meistet 
found that the alkaline sulphocyanates rend- 
ered the weighted silk more resistant. M. 
Gianoli used the various products of sulpho- 
cyanic acid and M. Sislay obtained decisive 
results with thiocarbamic acid. From the 
above it is clear that the heavy weighting of 


silks results in a more or less intense oxida-- 


tion of the fibers, which is caused by the 
action of variable factors, humidity, heat, 
light, etc. The variation of temperature 
tends to separate the fiber from the metallic 
weighting material and at the same time 
there is a tendency for the fibers themselves 
to disintegrate. Tin salts reduced to powder 
and exposed to continuous oxidation of the 
silk fiber may experience an increase of tem- 
perature and may flame up when exposed to 
fresh air. It is well to add, however, that 
this is only a supposition, for no case of 
actual combustion from this cause has come 
to my knowledge. 

The changes in weighted silk show all the 
phenomena characteristics of spontaneous 
combustion; this supplies the basis for a per- 
fect analogy. First, we have the oxidation 
of the fiber which is slowly consumed and 
the presence of a metallic salt finely pulver- 
ized on the fiber. So long as the fabric re- 
mains under ordinary conditions the oxida- 
tion is carried on slowly, but if for any 
reason the equilibrium is distributed the 
flame may burst forth and the tin weighting 
material may burn as did the zinc powder 
mentioned by M. Zaenker. 

A number of fires in silk mills have been 


attributed to spontaneous combustion, but 
this has been supposition and not exact 
knowledge. Up to the present time spon- 
taneous combustion of silk has not been 
demonstrated by experiment. In conclusion 
it is well to recall the statement of M. 
Zaenker that “no one dreamt of spon- 
taneous combustion in a cask of zinc powder 
that had been opened, but such combustion 
has occurred frequently for more than 
twenty years.”’ Gaul. 


BLEACHING AND MERCERIZING PIECE GOODS 
Editor Textile World Record: 

In piece bleaching and piece mercerizing is it 
necessary or desirable to dry the goods between 
yperations? After the final wash of the bleaching 
peration the goods go between squeeze rollers 
to prevent an excess amount of water being car- 
ried into the mercerizing or caustic bath, as 
otherwise the bath would gradually become di- 
luted. Is it, however, necessary to dry the goods? 
[ am referring to both plain and Indanthrene 
dyed stripe fabrics. Mayfair (2323). 

When the bleaching process has been 
finished and the goods are ready for the mer- 
cerizing bath it is essential that they be as 
nearly dry as possible. By this I mean that 
there shouid be no surplus water left in the 
goods, otherwise the caustic bath would be 
weakened and have no effect on the cloth. 
In some plants the goods are dried thor- 
oughly before immersing in the caustic bath, 
the contention being that the effect of the 
mercerization is more uniform than when 
the goods are run through in a moist condi- 
tion. In some plants the material is run 
through a left over bath of caustic before it 
is run through the mercerizing bath. This is 
really a weak solution of the caustic liquor 
which acts as a kind of mordant or preparing 
bath. The idea is not to dilute the caustic 
liquor during the process of mercerization 
Otherwise if the goods carry with them 
niuch surplus water the bath will become 
diluted, resulting in the first portion of the 
goods passing through the bath coming out 
all right, but the latter portion will not be up 
to the standard. 

“Mayfair” should be able to decide for 
himself whether the goods should be dried 
before being put through the caustic bath. 
If he can get the goods through the caustic 
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ath without its becoming too weak to per- 
torm the 


dry the goods. Of 


work then it is not necessary to 


course the cost of an 
extra run and the steam required to dry the 
eoods should be counted, but if ‘Mayfair’ 
will try out a bath using both methods and 
see which gives the best results he should be 
able to decide for himself. In some plants 
the goods are dried thoroughly before im- 
bath others 
run through in a moist condition, 


mersion in the caustic and in 


roughly mangled before immer- 


the caustic bath. Dulcimer 


to dr\ the pieces 


VS necessary 


between the two important operations ol 


bleaching or boiling-out and mercerizing. 
Besides the weakening of the 
solution due 


soda 


caustic 


with an amount 


dilution 
‘ally carried into it, equal 
not less than the dry weight of 
be mercerized, there is danger 


mercerizing, which is difficult to 
- ° 1 1; ‘ 
er course to pursue in handling 


character described is as fol- 


ate singeing. 
ten hours in a kier filled 


rly alkaline first wash water 
This liquor 
to effect a 


from the 


irom the mercerizing operation. 


sufficiently strong with alkali 
of all sizing, etc.. 

pieces 
Wash thoroughly, and 


vitriol standing at 1 1/2° Tw Let lay 


give a sour 


two hours at least so that the alkali may be 
~ompletely neutralized 


Wash 


sible excess of acid, and dry. 


point to 


at this remove an\ 


p' S- 
Anv water re- 


maining in the pieces at this time onl; 


weakens the mercerizing bath. 

Mercerize and rinse. This rinsing water 
is that mentioned above as being used for 
the alkaline boil immediately after the singe. 
Kier boil fcr eight hours with plain water. 
Wash and bleach 


1,1 
| 


Rinse thoroughly. Give the pieces a light 


souring with weak muriatic acid, in prefer- 


ence vitriol, as no insoluble compounds 
result that are detrimental to the soft feel of 


he goods 


final wash. 

Various arguments have arisen from time 
to time regarding drying between operations, 
mainly based upon the fact that it is believed 
additional expense, 
but if it is given some thought and viewed 


to entail considerable 
irom a practical point of view, and not theo- 
retical, it will be found that drying the goods 
before entering the mercerizing bath always 
No set or 
for the goods what 


gives the best results. series of 


squeeze rollers can do 


the dryers can. Berwick. 


MIXING COTTON WASTE 
Editor Textile World Record: 


[ am sending you a sample oi 
up in a Kitson waste picket I 
work about 25 per cent 

good cotton, but have trouble with the was 
not mixing uniform. It has worked until 
the staple ts a little short and so smooth that it 
vill not adhere to the other cotton. Can you tell 
ne of some treatment that will 
roughen the better 
work? 
stock 


mn 
n 


knit waste 
would like 


oO 


I 
T 
t 

of this with 75 per cent 
t 


e 


been 


proce ~ or 


waste or put it in shape to 


[ am spinning tts hosiery yarn from this 
Mayfair (2310). 

The sample of waste examined showed a 
large percentage of short fibers and a good 
many unbroken strings, too many it seems 
to me. I should try and get this waste more 
thoroughly broken up, if possible, before us- 
know of no process or treatment 
that will have a tendency to roughen the 
If the mixing is by hand, it is best 
te see that it is done thoroughly, that is, 
If this is not 


ing it. | 
aste. 


the waste distributed evenly. 
done, difficulties will arise. 

cotton I 
liave found it best to make as large a mix- 


carefully 

In working waste with good 
ing as possible, say enough to last two or 
more days’ run, and let this stand for some 
time in a damp air before using. In this 
better 
and get in a more homogeneous condition. 


wav the whole mass seems to work 


The fact remains though, that unless the 
good cotton is torn up thoroughly before 
being put in the mixing, the mixture will 
not feed regularly in the hoppers. 


B. M. P. 


After examining the sample of waste sent 
me I think the whole trouble lies in the hard 
twisted thread that is left in the waste after 
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it has been run through the waste picker. 
I would suggest first making a solid waste 
lap on the first breaker, running one waste 
lap ori the intermediate picker and three laps 
of pure cotton. Be make the 
4 same lap out of the waste cotton as is made 
out of the raw Waste cotton after 
it has been run through a waste picker and 


careful to 
cotton 
put into an automatic feed, will feed much 


heavier than raw cotton. It 
Sary to reduce the speed of the spiked lift- 


will be neces- 





ing apron about one tooth on the sprocket 
gear, Or reduce the feed pulley about one 
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potash. 
cotton, 


This removes the wool, leaving the 
About 5 per cent. should be added 
to the weight of the cotton residue in order 
to allow for a slight shrinkage in the weight 
The following example will 
lilustrate the process: 


of the cotton. 

A sample of merino yarn weighing 200 

grains before boiling in a solution of caustic 
potash, weighs 160 grains afterwards: 

160 108. 

168 


1.05 
200 84 per cent. cotton 


PLAN OF A KNITTING MILL 


























a inch in order to get the same weight of lap , . 
‘ 7 ” ze : Editor Textile World Record: 
out of the waste that is obtained from the We would like to have you illustrate a plan of 
new cotton. This will give a correct mix a mill for knitting ladies’ Janero (2208). 
ture of 25 per cent. waste. The plan shown at Fig. I is in my opinion 
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FIG I. PLAN OF A KNITTING MILL 
If the waste is run through the picker one of the best laid out plants that I know 
; twice instead of once the waste will be in a of. Everything is on one floor of about 40 
better condition and mix more thoroughly by 80 feet. No washing is done, but if elec- 
I have run roving waste through the waste tric power is used all the better, for the 
. picker twice and the fibers have not been engine room space can be used for other 
damaged to any great extent. Norwich purposes. This mill runs on ladies’ shaped 
+ vests, out sizes. One of the features worthy 
PERCENTAGE OF COTTON IN MERINO YARN 0f attention is the space marked “bin”. 
Editor Textile World Record ‘hese bins are about 18 inches high and 4 








Please inform me as to the best method 
determining the percentage of cotton in merino 
: yarn. What solution is best to use to destroy the 
ES cotton without injuring the wool? 
Es Woodbeck (2328) 


The best way to determine the amount of 
cotton in merino yarn is to boil a sample in 





a 12 per cent. solution of caustic soda or 



































to 6 feet long, built in the allevs, hold the 
nS 


stock during the finishing process Chere 
are only 8 frames with a small windet Che 
boss knitter has charge of both knitting and 


finishing machines \ forelady has charge 


of the help. The owner is the superintend- 


ent or manager. trenton 
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SCOURING WOOL AND WOOL GOODS 
Editor Textile World Record: 


I would like to submit the following questions: 
What alkali is used in scouring wool? What 
kind of soap (potash or soda) is used in scouring 
the goods? alkali? What process is used 
to neutralite su bleach? What process will 
give the ftest white? Peroxide we 


find t Bon Air (2329). 


The best alkali with which to scour wool 
is pearl ash. It leaves the wool free and 
and grease, and besides, the 


best and s§ 


expensive 


clean of all dirt 
condition of the fiber is in no way impaired 
Wool 


or its luster and elasticity diminished. 


? 


men, however, have not used it to the exclu- 


such as the 
which are 
The most 


sion of other scouring agents, 


various compounds of ammonia 


also to be regarded very highly. 
ll alkalies for 


used of all wool is 
monohydrate of soda crystals for the reason 


commonly 
that it does not contain any traces of caustic 
soda, which is injurious to the wool fiber. 
Besides th 
is also much used for wool. 

Potash or soft soaps are better than soda 


monohydrate of soda, sal soda 


or hard soaps, but the cost of the former is 
generally believed to prevent their more ex- 
tended use in scouring wool. Where a good 
soap is used, with the 


and well made soda 
assistance of either of the two alkalies above 
named, and using care to keep the scouring 
temperature below 125° F., the results 
should be excellent. 

As a general rule no special neutralizing 
is resorted to. The goods are well washed 
in cold and then luke warm water for some 
time, followed by a passage through a solu- 
tion of either oil or soap. The most com- 
mon practice is to wash until all sulphur 
odor has vanished, and then to run the goods 
through a bath made up with 3 to 5 per cent. 
of soluble oil, or double that quantity of 
soap. The temperature of the bath should 
not exceed 90° or 100° F. Sufficient time 
must be given to have the soap or oil pene- 
trate the goods so as to ensure the full 
measure of softness that is the object of the 
oiling process. 

It is well known that the peroxide of 
sodium or of hydrogen will give the most de- 
sirable bleach for union goods. As “Bon 
Air” says that it is too expensive, the only 


thing to do is to consider the adaptability of 
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sulphurous acid either in the form of the 
liquified article, or by using the commercial 
bisulphide of soda which is much used in 
places where there is no sulphur house or 
where one is not desired. 

The 


lows: 


bisulphite bleaching process is as fol- 
The goods are well scoured and 
with water to free them from all 
races of soap, and then entered into a bath 
containing bisulphite of soda dissolved to 
stand at about Io 


rinsed 


Tw., to which is added a 
sufficient quantity of diluted oil of vitriol to 
disengage the sulphurous acid, which 
amounts to six pounds of acid per each 100 
gallons of bleach bath. The goods are 
remain in the bath for several 
hours, depending upon the degree of bleach 
desired. Afterwards they are taken out, 
drained well, and rinsed in a large volume of 
water to which has been added a small quan- 
tity of oil of vitriol to facilitate the removal 
of the last traces of sulphurous acid. Then 
follows a good rinse, and the whizzing and 
drying, which should not be done at too high 
a temperature. Drying at high tempera- 
tures has more to do with harsh feeling 
goods than any other causes. 
Bleaching permanganate of 
sium is used to a 


allowed to 


with potas- 
considerable extent in 
kuropean works, but there is no reason to 
believe that better results are to be secured 
by its adoption here, It seems to be of 
good service in places where small output of 
very good quality is desired. 
Berwick. 
SELLING SHODDY AND WASTE 
Editor Textile World Record 
We would like to have you inform us what com- 
mission is usually paid to salesmen selling shod- 
dies, mungoes and wool extracts. We would also 
like to find out what commission is usually paid 
to a firm handling foreign shoddies. 
Salesman (2311). 
As a rule the goods in question are sold 
by salesmen on a weekly salary. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we do not know of any salesmen 
selling these goods in this country on a 
We cannot give you anv esti- 
mate as to what would be a fair commission, 
as this all depends on conditions, terms, 
prices, etc. M. Salter & Sons. 


commission. 
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WAVY EFFECT IN WOOL GOODS 
Editor Textile World Record: 


Enclosed is a sample of watered zibelene that 
shows a wavy effect. Please inform me how this 
irregular effect is produced Rosarf (2318). 


\ number of inquiries have been made in 
order to satisfy this questioner and the vari- 
ous others who have put questions to the 
same effect. They will find in “Fur Effects 
mn Pile Fabrics” (Textile World Record, 
August, 1913) a general description of the 
means taken to procure mechanical effects. 

According to information obtained by the 
best authority on the subject, this particular 
effect is not wholly mechanical. The curli- 
ness is got by making in the first place a 
correct blend of mohair and wool for filling. 
The piece is raised upon the teasle gig and 
water is laid on during the operation, but no 
amount of or variety of machine treatment 
provides the desired result unless the right 
blend has been made. The proportions of 
wool and mohair are not known, but they 
can doubtless be arrived at by experiment 
now that the secret is out. James Strand 

NUMBERING WORSTED YARN 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We find that French worsted yarn on which we 
have received quotations is numbered by a system 
lifferent from that prevailing in the United States 
Please explain the French system of numbering 
worsted yarn and give directions for reducing the 
French count to an American basis 

Confused (2339). 


Five different systems are used in I*rance 
tor numbering worsted yarn: 


Roubaix, old a yds. per lb. 708 
Roubaix, new 354 
Fourmies (nites a 
Reims a ; 347 
Metric ‘ 6a aed 490 


The first four of these are used in the mills 
of France. while the fifth is the metric sys- 
tem, by which French yarn is usually num- 
bered when offered for sale to foreign 
buyers. 

To reduce the metric number to the wor- 
sted count based on 560 yds. per lb.: Mul- 
tiply the metric number  .&886. 

To reduce the worsted number (560 yds. 
per lb.) to the metric count: Multiply the 
worsted number (560 yds. per Ib.) by. 1.129 
Examples: 
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1. Reduce 60s metric to the worsted 
count: 60 * 886 53.1, worsted 
2 Reduce 60s worst d to metric count: 


oc X 1.129 = 07.7, metric. 


BLEACHING KNIT GOODS 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I would like information on the following points 
in connection with the bleaching of cotton knit 
goods: 

1. Hot sour vs. cold sour, sulphuric acid. Is the 
hot sour advantageous? If so, advise best tem- 
perature and give reasons, together with per cent 
of acid to use per one hundred pounds of goods 

2. Antichlorine, sodium bisulphite vs. sulphuric 
acid. Which is the best considering cost, quality 
of bleached goods, etc., and reason why? 

3. Best method of putting chemicals into boil- 
ing kier. We are using the iollowing method and 
would ask that you advise us of any improvements 
that could be made: 

Our goods are packed in the kier dry, the soda 
ash and caustic soda being dissolved in a separate 
tank connected to the water main. Both water 
main and pipe line are controlled by valves and 
the union of these two lines going into kier. The 
chemicals and water are mixed in this pipe by 
slightly adjusting the valves and go into the kier 
on top of the goods. Our objection to this is 
that the cold water chills the chemicals contain- 
ing rosin, and I think causes the rosin to crys- 
tallize to a certain extent. Is this possible if the 

hemicals are wel! dissolved? Can you suggest 
a better method of putting the chemicals into the 
kier? 

4. Hydrochloric acid used right after caustic 
boil and before chemicking. Do you think this is 
advantageous? If so advise percentage of hydr: 
chloric acid to use, temperature, length of bath, 
and advantages. Just how does this act on the 
goods? Should the goods be rinsed before going 
into chemic? Sandow (2260). 


Taking up the questions in their order, I 
would advise by all means using a cold sour 
and let the acid do its work in that condition. 
A hot sour forces the process and the re- 
sults are not satisfactory. If there is a hot 
bath of sulphuric acid ready to put in the 
goods, whether it is a stationary bath or 
endless rope of cloth is to pass through the 
bath, it will be found very difficult to keep 
the solution at a uniform temperature. If it 
is a stationary bath and the goods are lifted 
in cold, those entering first get a warm bath 
while the last portion of the goods get a cold 
one, thus creating a hot and cold bath for 
the same bath. If the goods are in rope 
form the continuous entry of cold goods into 
a hot bath soon cools the liquor, and it will 
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be found very difficult to keep a uniform 
temperature, which is essential for an even 
bleach. If desires to use a hot 
bath, I would advise keeping it at about 
160° F., the strength of the acid to be kept 
at 1/2° Be. There is always more danger of 
tendering material with a hot bath than with 
cold one. 

Sulphuric acid is the best, both on account 
and the 


*“Sandow” 


OI its 
quicker on the goods 


acting 
The sour bath has no 


ease in handling 


cost g, 


part in the bleaching. This is performed by 


1 


the chlorine or other bleaching agent that 


may be used. The sour bath neutralizes the 
chemic on the goods. This is the reason why 
a sour bath should be used to neutralize any 
particles of the |} 
left in the 


I presume 


leaching agent which may 

materials. 
“Sandow” is using an open kier 
as he states the liquor goes in on top of the 


that the goods are 


ods He also states 
1 


packed in the kier dry. This is a mistake un- 
less he intends to give them a “steep,” as it is 
lled in the 


calle method used is all 


This is 


trade. The 
ight, but mitted. 
essential as it pi nts the rosin from cur- 
dling by the action of liquor meeting at dif- 
the kier is filled up 


am turned on after the 


ferent temperatures. If 


with water and the ste 


goods are packed in dry, letting the water 
‘ome to a boil, the liquor then discharged 
and a ash, soda, 
rosin soap or other bleaching compound run 


in, there will b 


solution of soda caustic 
curdling or crystallizing 
Rosin soap will always sep- 
solution at two different 
the steeping process is 
ad ypted it will be found that the goods are 
better bottomed and a better color is pro- 
luced than without the steep, which would 
not take more than an hour. Always have 
saturated when put in the 
If the goods are packed in the kier in 

a dry state, see that they are thoroughly sat- 
ig in the boiling liquor. 
The hydrochloric acid bath is very good 
boiling process if there is any evi- 

dence of | If the goods are 
very dirty it is a good plan to give them an 
‘id bath, as this decomposes the dirt and 


neutralizes the action of any caustic or soda 


ot the soap 


arate if used in 


temperatures. 


11 
Oo ) we 
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urated before putti 


after the 
iron in the water. 
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ash which may remain. This bath is kept at 
1° to 2° Be. cold. Ifa hot bath is used de- 
crease the strength by 1/2°. The goods 
should stay in this bath for from 2 to 4 
hours, but if there is no trouble from iron I 
would not use it before chemicking. 

Wash the goods as much as possible out 
of the kier into the chemic, then wash again 
If they 
are given an acid bath, wash well before put- 


before putting into the sour bath. 


ting into the chemic, otherwise what is known 
as a buck sour is used, and if not handled 
very carefully the goods are very apt to be 
tender. A bath affect the 
but neutralizes action of the 
bleaching agent. 


does not 
the 
It also helps to brighten 


sour 
bleach, 


the goods after they have been bleached and 


to clear the white. Be sure and rinse the 
goods after leaving the chemic bath and be- 
fore entering the sour bath, also rinse after 
the sour bath before they enter the chemic, 
otherwise the chlorine gas will be liberated 
impossible to work in the 


Alpha. 


and it will be 


room. 


DETERMINING THE PERCENTAGE OF COTTON 
AND WOOL IN YARN 


Textile I 
I would like 


ton and wool in the foll 


my 7D , 
faditer ld Record 


to find out the percentage of cot- 


wing yarn combin 


itions: 
1. 4 bobbins of 14s cotto1 

4 bobbins oO \ 

4 bobbins ot ws ¢ 

4 bobbins 

t+ bobbin 

4 bobbins 


oOntchartrain (230! 


The 
found by 


percentage of each kind of yarn is 


calculating the weight for any 
given length of yarn unwound from each 
bobbin. In making these calculations it is 
necessary first to reduce all the sizes to one 
system of yarn numbering. 36s worsted is 
equivalent to 24s cotton. Basing the calcu- 
lation on 504 hanks the weight of each kind 
of yarn in No. 1 is 


combination found as 


follows: 
504 + 14 36 Ibs 
504 - 21 Ibs. 
504 ) 14 Ibs. 


71 Ibs 
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The percentage of each size of yarn 1s 


then calculated as follows: 


30 71 = 50.7% 14s cotton 
21 + 7! 29.6% 36s worsted 
14 71 19.7% 30s cotton 


Total 100 


The calculation for combination No. 2 is 
as follows: 


60s worsted is equivalent to 40s cotton 
Taking 1400 hanks as a basis the 
weights are calculated as follows: 


1400 — 25 50 lbs. 
1400 — 40 35 lbs. 
1400 — 50 25 lbs. 

Total 116 lbs. 


The percentage of each kind of yarn is 
then found as follows: 


50 + 110 48.3% 56s cotton 
35 — I10 20.2% 6os worsted 
25 116 21.5% 36s. cotton. 


SETTING GUIDES ON SPOOLERS 

Editor Textile World Record 

To what setting, expressed in thousandths of an 
inch, should Draper spooler guides be set to ob 
tain the most economical results in both the spool 
ing and weaving departments? The yarn spun 1s 
spun to 30s and 4os, warp twist. What speeds on 
spinning frames have been found most satisfac 
tory for these numbers using full one inch staple 
cotton, and what twist per inch? 

jleak House (2327) 

Care should be taken in setting guides on 
spoolers irrespective of the make of the 
ruide. The best setting of the guide is de- 
termined by experiment. I do not mean to 
say that the setting should be made so that 
anything and everything should pass 
through, or that the setting should be so 
that the ends will break out easily. When 
a setting has once been found to give excel- 
‘ent results, it should be strictly adhered to. 

Some weavers follow this for setting 
guides: The square root of the number of 
vards in one pound of varn indicates the 
number of ends that will lie side by side in 
25,000 yards in one pound. The square root 
of this number equals 158, which means that 
158 ends will lay side by side in one inch, 












































hence a 30s yarn equals one 158th of an 
inch in diameter. 

Of course it will be impossible to set the 
cuides to this measure:znent as even the 
smallest knot would not pass if this was 
done. In order to make allowance for the 
knot, the guide is set just about twice this 
width, or 1/79th of an inch. This probab!y 
will be a little too close, but for the best 
results the guide should not be set very 
tjuch more open than this. 

lf a knot tyer is uSed there will not be any 
long or locse ends and a closer setting can 
be made than when the knot is tied by hand. 

Using one inch staple cotton on 30s yarn, 
the spindle speed will be about 9,400 revolu- 
tions per minute with a front roll speed of 
about 115. The twist per inch is obtained 
by using 4.75 as the standard multiplier, 
which gives about 26 turns per inch. On 
10s yarn the spindle speed should be about 
g,500 revolutions with a front roll speed of 
i00, the turns per inch being about 30. 


\\ asc 


MACHINERY FOR MANUFACTURING ARTI- 
FICIAL SILK 


for Textile ll orld Record 


P] for her I 

lease inform me where machinery for manu- 

turing artificial silk can be obtained 
Manufacturer (2337) 


Our French correspondent replies to this 
question as follows: Most of the machines 
used in the manufacture of artificial silk are 
built by the manufacturers of that product, 
but machinery of this character is also man- 
ufactured for sale by M. Hermann, Schroers 
Maschinenfabrik, Krefeld, Germany. 

Gaul 
MOTH PREVENTATIVE 
Editor Textile World Record: 


Can you advise us of a disinfectant the knitting 
mills are using to get rid of or preventing moths? 
Mayfair (2317) 
The Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., 
New York, sell a composition for extermi- 
nating moths which is called “Antimot.” A 
description of it appeared in our April issue. 
We also published in our December, ror, 
issue a reply from our English correspond- 
ent to a similar question. 





Knitting Department 


THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION 


[he weather during the month just past 
has been such as to move a fairly good 

1antity of all kinds of light weight under- 
wear Jobbers tel! us their stocks have been 
reduced considerably by, the demands made 
upon them from retailers. 

Several manufacturers state that dupli- 
cates on light weights that came to hand dur- 


ine the first ten days of June called for 


nough merchandise to take up their pro- 
luction for an entire month. This is looked 


¢ 


upon as a favorable omen for a good busi- 
ness being placed on the spring lines for 
1915, which have just been opened. The 
hances are, however, that buyers will delay 
lacing their spring business somewhat later 
than usual. 

\ few manufacturers had their lines out 

the road by June first, but the majority 

them opened up between the tenth and 
fifteenth. Samples have been in the agents’ 
hands for some weeks, but a number of 
manufacturers held back in the hope of being 
ble to buy raw materials nearer to last 
vear’s figures, or of inducing other manufac- 
turers in the same lines to get some ad- 
vances in prices, whic all conditions seem 
tc call for. In this, however, they were un- 
successful. Although cotton and yarns aver- 
ige from 1 1/2 to 2 cents a pound higher, 
the majority of lines are being shown at last 
vear’s opening figures. It is stated that one 
manufacturer of men’s balbriggans who 
opened last year at $1.75, has taken some 
irders at $1.70 for 1915. In another in- 
stance, however, we learn of one manufac- 
turer who opened his line at $1.75 a few days 
ago, but has since advanced his price to 
$1.80. 

The prevailing prices on men’s 25-cent 
balbriggans, running from 4 to 4 1/4 pounds 
in weight are from $1.70 to $1.80, depending 
upon the trim and finish. Some people be- 
lieve that these prices indicate simply a 
villingness on the part of the manufacturers 


to take a gamble, as conditions do not jus- 
tify the low quotations. Notwithstanding 
the apparently low prices, up to the present 
writing buyers have not shown a willingness 
to place any large volume of business. 

Practically all the manufacturers or their 
representatives are out on the road and the 
larger jobbing centers have been visited with 
the result that buyers have looked over the 
lines and passed them up with the remark 
that they would fix up an order on their visit 
to the market in July. A number of them 
fave given salesmen to understand that they 
wish to be protected with a blanket order, 
but such orders are, of course, of no value 
to the manufacturer without details. Some 
of the smaller jobbers have placed orders 
somewhat more freely, but in the main buy- 
ers are working slowly. 

Lines of men’s 50 cent balbriggans are 
also being shown at last year’s figures, 
which means practically $3.25 for 5 1/4 pound 
lines with hemmed skirt and made of good 
tvpe of combed yarn. Garment made with 
looped-on ribbed skirt may be had at $3.50 
and six pound goods are being priced from 
$3-62 1/2 to $3.75. These quotations carry 


, 


oro 
55 
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with them all the modern improvements, 
such as silk binding, ribbed border on the 
shirt and in some cases, mercerized tipping 
on the cuffs. The drawers are made with 
iour button extension strap band, double 
seat and looped anklets. 

The two-piece underwear business has de- 
veloped into one of flat goods for summer. 
there being scarcely any demand for ribbed 
shirts and drawers as hot weather garments; 
whereas, the single piece underwear or com- 
Dination suits have up to this time been 
made almost entirely of ribbed fabric. It is 
only during the past season that men’s com- 
bination suits made of flat fabric have been 
at all called for. There are, however, quite 
a number of new lines of flat suits being 
shown for 1915 and some excellent looking 
garments are being offered in carded yarn at 
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$3.50 and in combed at $6.50. Buyers are 
showing considerable interest, especially in 
the knee iength and sleeveless or short 
sleeve styles. 

Women’s shaped ribbed vests and pants 
are being offered again at 1914 prices, al- 
though the number of manufacturers of this 
class of goods is so small that it appears to 
the writer that higher prices might have 
been obtained. 

An excellent quality of plain stitch cotton 
garment made with high neck, long sleeve 
and a mercerized picot trimming around the 
neck and vests shaped at the sides may be 
had at $1.90; short sleeves at $1.85; and low 
neck at $1.75; with 20 cents per dozen addi- 
tional for extra sizes. The same cloth made 
ito pants with a fairly good quality of Tor- 
chon lace trimming at the knees is being 
sold at $1.90; and at $1.80 for cuff knees. As 
ior better grades, it is possible to buy very 
handsome lisle thread fabric made on spring 
needle machines, silk trimming on the vests 
and the pant band made of a good quality 
of sateen at $3.25. It is on this line of goods 
that there has developed quite a demand for 
pants made with the tape tops, instead of 
sateen bands. 

One of the principal lines in the under- 
wear business on which nearly every manu- 
iacturer is working strong, is women’s com- 
bination suits to retail at 50 cents. From 
the lines being shown for 1915, this popular 
priced garment promises to constitute a 
large share of the women’s underwear busi- 
ness. In this line some excellent values are 
being shown in carded yarn suits at $3.25 
and in combed yarn at $3.50. Probably 50 
per cent. of these suits are being bought with 
the torchon lace trimming at the knees, and 
the other 50 per cent. with tight fitting knees 
which are quoted at 15 to 20 cents per dozen 
less, 

The three piece suits have come into favor 
in many sections, and while the Hirsh Com- 
pany are asking $4.00 for their tuck lisle gar- 
ment made in this way, it is possible to get a 
slain stitch cotton suit made by other man- 
ufacturers that have been licensed by Hirsch 
as low as $3.50. 


THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION 


HOSIERY 


As with the underwear, the majority of 
hosiery lines for 1915 spring season have 
been opened up with but fair success as yet. 
Prices are as low as last year, but buyers are 
apparently waiting for July to begin opera- 
tions, 

Many buyers of hosiery are complaining 
of heavy stocks on hand and this, rather 
than any criticism on the new line is ad- 
vanced as the cause of their delay in placing 
new orders. 

In the above general statement, we might 
make an exception to some lines of chil- 
dren’s hosiery, as there seems to be a scar- 
city of desirable lines of children’s goods. As 
a result, buyers have operated quite freely 
on some manufacturers’ lines that have been 
sold at 75 and 95 cents and $1.85. 

In women’s hosiery the situation is not so 
much changed since our last issue. A fairly 
steady demand is felt for low priced cotton 
goods to retail at 10 to 12 1/2 cents, but 
these are being taken mostly in black and 
white, except in the South where the trade 
are taking some high colors. Fine gauge 
cottons and mercerized goods to retail at 25 
cents and over continue to be slow. In fact 
nearly all lines are slow, except silks, either 
real or artificial. Mr. Emery of the Lord & 
Taylor Company, an authority in the hosiery 
business, 1s quoted as saying that 75 per 
cent. of the hosiery worn by women in this 
country is either artificial or real silk. 

Several manufacturers are offering for 
spring artificial boot silk made of the fiber 
without the cotton backing, as low as $1.85 
and $1.90. It has been claimed for some 
time that this kind of stocking could not be 
made to stand laundering, but E. M. Town- 
send & Co. brought out one the latter part 
of last year and now several other manufac- 
turers are following suit. Some of them, 
however, are selling the goods at the risk of 
the buyer, showing a lack of confidence in 
their wearing qualities. 

As to colors, it is a difficult problem today 
to pick out the most popular, as every shade 
of the rainbow is being shown, one manufac- 
turer of dollar silk goods going so far as to 
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arries 79 shades in stock 

; The bulk of the business is 

n black and white.e The demand 

decreased considerably this sea- 

hat tan shoes have lost their pop- 

ularitv, but because fashion has changed and 

instead of the women matching the color of 

the shoe, it is the fad to match the stocking 
with the gown. 


(One tendenc that has developed of late 


is toward with 
body, 


+hlnt+ 
that 


hosiery more 


buying silk 
‘onsequently, more service, showing 


‘onsumers are realizing that they hav 


not been getting their money’s worth in 
li 


eht weight silks they have been 


some I th € 
] 


buying. As a result of this tendency, goods 
made with a mixture of silk and fiber plated 
m cotton are being shown. In higher priced 
lines, pure silk plated on lisle is being taken 
more conservative shoppers. 

half 


one some changes and the popular call to 


by the 


Business On men’s hose has under- 


g 
dav is largely confined to black and white. 
It is quite f 


} + 
White 


fad for the younger element to 
wear socks with tan oxfords. In the 


goods, there is a good demand for 


better 

plain colored half hose with self or contrast- 
ing clocks. Some attempts have been made 
to revise the poika dot, but it is probable 
that this stvle will be shortlived, for the 
reason that it is possible to imitate the polka 
dot in a low priced printed or extracted 
stocking. This will, of course, have a tend- 
ency to affect the sale of the better grades. 

brought out recently, 


some high colored combinations in silk half 


There have been 


hose, these embodying three colors, such as 
| black; 


green, red and 
black, gold and blue. 


tan, green and red; 


It is 
{ the world now reach the vast total of 104,- 
5,000,000 


estimated that the spinning spindles 


000,000; there are also about 
doubling spindles and dependent machinery, 
such as looms, calico printing, bleaching, 


dyeing, etc., machinery. 


The exports of jute yarn from the United 
Kingdom during 1913 amounted to 18,740 
tons, at $3,905,625, compared with 
23,870 tons valued at $4,297.750 in 1912. 


valued 


THE SCROOPING OF HOSIERY 
BY HERTFORD 


[There have been a number of methods 


suggested for imparting a scroop or silk-like 
crunch to dyed hosiery, more especially 
when this hosiery is made up of mercerized 
The i 


carried out as a subsequent 


cotton yarns. scrooping process 1s 
operation to 
that of dyeing, and is in reality a final process 
of finishing. The methods which have gen- 


erally been suggested are those involving 


various such as 
fact, 
almost any acid acting on the cotton fiber 


the use of organic acids 


acetic, lactic, tartaric and formic. In 
and allowed to dry will produce a silk-like 


crunch to the material. In the case of the 
stronger mineral acids, such as sulphuric, 
hydrochloric and nitric, the action extends 
too far and although a very decided silk-like 
crunch is developed, the cellulose of the fiber 
is attacked to such an extent as to cause 
chemical disintegration, resulting in the ten- 
dering or complete destruction of the cotton 
material. 

The organic acids mentioned above do not 
have the same deleterious effect in tendering 
the cotton fiber, but if used alone they also 
do not produce sufficient scroop to 


the process really worth while. 


make 
li, however, 
the organic acids are employed in connection 
with a soap bath, it has been found possible 
te produce quite a satisfactory scroop with- 
out apparent injury to the strength of the 
fiber. The cause of the scroop produced on 
cotton by this action of acids is probably a 
certain hardening of the surface of the fiber 
so that when it is bent it produces a crack- 
ling or crunching sound. This hardening 
may be enhanced sometimes by the use of a 
little glue or starch solution in connection 
with the acid and soap treatment, though 
these substances are also liable to stiffen the 
material. In cases where such a stiffening 
effect is not desired, their uses would not be 
possible. 

The character of the varn also has consid- 
erable to do with the degree of scroop which 
can be produced by 


chemical treatment. 


Mercerized yarn can be scrooped to a 


ereater degree and with more readiness than 
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unmercerized. Soft single ply unmercerized 
varn can hardly be scrooped at all, whereas 
hard twisted and lisle unmercerized yarns 
can be given a fair amount of scroop. The 
degree of scroop is also influenced by the 
heat used in the drying of the material. It 
‘< well to dry as hot and as quickly as pos- 
sible, as these conditions will tend to harden 
the surface of the fiber to a greater degree 
and thus produce a more pronounced scroop- 
ing effect. A number of recipes for cotton, 
more especially mercerized cotton, have been 
suggested and the following includes some 
oi these: 

(1) The dyed goods are passed through a 
soap bath containing I 02. of hard soap per 
eallon, The goods should be worked in this 
soap solution until thoroughly impregnated 
and at the temperature of about 140 F, 
The goods are then removed and the excess 
of liquor is either squeezed out or the goods 
are placed in a hydroextractor and then 
without rinsing worked in a second bath 
containing 2 1/2 ozs. of lactic acid and 3 ozs. 
of caustic soda per gallon. The goods are 
worked in this bath for 20 minutes at a tem- 
perature of 140° F. and then hydroextracted 
and dried without rinsing. 

(2) The soaping of the material is carried 
out as above described, but the second bath 
consists of 1 oz. of formic acid per gallon, 
the material being worked therein for 20 
minutes at the room temperature and then 
hvdroextracted and dried without rinsing. 

(3) It is claimed that a permanent and 
pronounced scroop can be given to cotton 
by treating the material with a soap bath as 
above described and then giving a cold bath 
containing 1 oz. of tartaric acid per gallon, 
removing the goods after 15 minutes, hydro- 
extracting and drying without rinsing. \ 
greater scrooping effect can be produced if 
sizing materials are added to the acid bath 
which may then contain 1 oz. of tartaric 
acid, 1/6 oz. of glue and 1/5 oz. potato 
starch. It is said that the effect can be still 
further enhanced by treating the goods first 
with 2 to 3 per cent. of tannic acid and 1 to 
| 1/2 per cent. of antimony salt and then 
soaping and treating with tartaric acid as 
just described. 











(4) According to a German Patent 242933, 
mercerized cottons may be scrooped | 
following manner. The goods are first 
soaped as usual, squeezed out or slightly 
rinsed. and then treated in one of the follow- 
ing four baths, after which they are wrung 
out or hvdroextracted and dried without 
rinsing. 


(a) 2 1/2 ozs. of lactic acid and I oz. 01 
soda ash per gallon 

(b) 1 oz. of lactic acid and 2 ozs. of so- 
dium lactate per gallon 

(c) 3 ozs. of tartaric acid and 2 ozs. of 
soda ash per gallon 

(d) 1 oz. of tartaric acid and 1/2 oz. of 
sodium tartrate per gallon 


In case the goods have been dyed with 
sulphur dyes, it 1s said that this process not 
only gives a distinct scroop but also protect 


the dved material from subsequent te 


ing. | 

(5) Another process which has been sug 
gested for the scrooping of dyed cotton ma- 
terial is to work in successive baths oi 
cium acetate, soap and acetic acid in the 
lowing general manner. Run the goods for 
15 minutes at 110° F. in a solution of calcium 
acetate of 79 Tw. Squeeze lightly but do 
not rinse. Then work for 15 minutes at 120 
to 140° F. in a bath containing 40 per cent. 
of soap on the weight of the goods \gain 
squeeze lightly or hydroextract and pass into 
a cold bath containing one part of acetic acid 
to 10 parts of water. Finally squeeze and 
dry without rinsing. 

(6) Another process which has been sug- 
gested is the use of boric acid in the follow- 
ing manner: 

One hundred pounds of the cotton goods 
are worked in a bath containing 16 to 20 
pounds of boric acid for 1/2 hour at 70° F. 
The goods are then hydroextracted and 
dried without rinsing or the effect can be 
enhanced by using 2 baths as follows: First, 
working the material in a solution contain- 
ing 1 1/2 ozs. of soap per gallon, hydro- 
extracting and second passing into a bath 
containing 1 1/2 ozs. of boric acid per gal- 


lon, then hydroextracting and drying with- 


out rinsing 
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AN IMPROVED WARPING MACHINE FOR 
WARP KNITTED FABRICS 

Fig. 1 shows an improved machine for 

warping silk on spools for the Milanese or 

Travers warp. knitting machines. This 


warp mill and then beaming the yarn on 
brass spocls after the arbors had been re- 
moved and the spaols placed on a long shaft. 
The new process embodies a number of im- 


portant advantages; it saves space, doing 


FIG. I. A MACHINE FOR WARPING SILK ON SPOOLS 


juilt at the Saupe Factory, Lim- 
bach, Germany, Max Nydegger, 260 West 
Broadway, New York, being the sole Ameri- 
can agent. It is used for warping on spools 


away entirely with the cumbersome warp 
mills. Two brass bobbins are warped at the 
some time. The length is measured accu- 
rately and the tension is kept uniform. Much 
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FIG.2. THE SAUPE MILANESE FRAME OR TRAVERSE WARP LOOM 


not only for the well known Saupe machine, 
shown at Fig. 2, but also for other makes of 
Milanese machines. 

The old process consisted in warping 
twenty-eight independent sections on a large 


time is saved as no arbors have to be re- 
moved from the bobbins. The brass or 
thread plates are threaded in two operations. 
There are no heads to be shifted and no 
overlapping of threads on the warp mill. 
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431 CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINE 107 


There is a material saving in the first cost 
of the installation as well as in the subse- 
quent cost of operating the machine, one girl 
being able to attend all three hundred to 
four hundred threads. 

The machine is built on a heavy cast iron 
frame equipped with power drive, friction 
clutch, quick stopping device, glass rods and 
highly polished hardened steel rollers for 
guiding the threads. The measuring device 
ind counting clock has a capacity of 6,000 
vards. There is an arrangement for rapid 
resetting for the start of the machine. Spe- 
cial reed holders are arranged for two com 
lete sets of thread plates and two warp 
bobbins. Further information can be ob- 
tained on application to the American 


agen 


A CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINE 


The illustrations show an improved knit- 
tng machine recently patented and in which 
niovable sinkers or web holders are em 
ployed. The improvements relate particu- 





FIG. I. A TRANSVERSE VERTICAL SECTION 


larly to that class of knitting machines in 
which two knitting cams are used to actuate 
the needles and have a narrowing and widen 
ing mechanism. 

Fig. 1 is a transverse vertical section of 
the cylinder and connected parts of the ma- 
chine: Fig. 2 is a view of the under side of 





the sinker or web holder cam ring; Fig. 3 
is a transverse vertical section of the same; 
lig. 4 is an enlarged view of the sinker used 
in the machine. A is the needle cylinder, A’ 
is tht movable or adjustable ncsing, B is the 
upper cam cylinder and B’ is the lower cam 
cylinder. C is the sinker or web holder bed 
D is the sinker or web holder cam ring. This 
cam ring is actuated by the arm, D’, secure 


»” 
) 





F ii 2, A VIEW OF THE UNDER SIDE OF THE SINKER 


to the upper cam cylinder, B, and extending 
upward between the two lugs, d, d, on the 
said cam ring, Fig. 2. These lugs are each 
provided with threaded bolts, d’, d’, passing 
through threaded openings in the 
each is provided with a jam nut, d? 
secure the bolts in adjusted position. These 
bolts and nuts provide for such adjustment 
as will secure an amount of lost motion be- 
tween the cam cylinder, B, and the cam ring 
| this is found desirable 


1 
} 
i 


One of the objections to the employment 


of movable web holders or sinkers is that 
many of such machines will not set up or be- 
gin a web, and that on a fault occurring, 
such as dropping a stitch, the fault will con- 
tinue until the operator has detected the 
same and corrected it. The improved con- 
struction of movable web holders or sinkers 
prevents these defects and it is possible to 
degin knitting a web by simply introducing 
the yarn or thread into the machine. If a 
stitch is dropped or a like fault occurs, the 
machine itself will within a few courses cor- 
rect the fault and resume correct knitting 
The improved web holder or sinker is 


~ 


shown in Figs. 4 and In these figures. | 
1, . 


5. i 
is the main horizontal bodv the sinker and 
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the vertical portion. The main body is THE MANUFACTURE OF BOYS’ SWEATER 

ided with the upwardly extending nib COATS 

at engages the groove in the cam ring by BY CARDIGAN 

] the s nkers are moved. Che inner end Boys’ sweater coats have proved to be a 

main body is provided with the usual rather staple article and are causing manu- 
engage a ring to hold it from facturers_ to pay more attention to this 


ver part, g*, of the inner edge , f : : 
er part, g”, of the ““ &“5© branch of manufacturing. Some 


portion 


very at- 
s so located that the 


cia i Sin ol tractive and novel styles have been on the 
I the sinker Dy the cam 


market this past season and most of them 
this portion of the inner 


_acn Srirce 


Pi ain STV TCH 
A TRANSVERSE VERTICAL SECTION OF THE SINKER sa 
iE 
; ; i 3 AA OIGAN Svitew icin inca 
edge quite to the circle ot the exterior ol 
the needles in the needle cylinder, or 1n 
ther words. not quite to the outer side ot 


oats cs Baca Sriven 
e needles between which it is located. 


[his inner edge of the vertical portion ot 
the sinker extends upward a short distance 


in a straight or vertical line, as at g”, and 
. \ FIG. 1. THE SHAWL COLLAR SWEATER 
then inclines or curves outwardly and up- 
vardly, as at g®, until it meets the inner end 
at negated P laa: Denial r 4] \s a general rule 
the lower edge, o*, of the hook of the , 
_ si oe “se? & these coats have sold to the trade for about 
sinker, forming an acute angular recess be- 


a 
} 
neath 


e a $3 to $6 per dozen and were made with all 
n the hook Phe lower edge ~—-— » OF the 


have proved big sellers. 


{ 


, . cotton or with a cotton back and a worsted 
k extends inwardly toward the center ol 


, front. Although most of the boys’ coats 
needle cvlinder a short distance beyvone : 


Stim BALK OF MIR This £06€ on Porn 


Tus Eoge 
FIG. 4. AN ENLARGED VIEW OF THE SINKER 


On FoLo. 
the vertical plane of the lower portion, g of 


the inner edge when it meets the upper 
curved edge, 


t 


FoeLo of ci 0TH 


2 CoiLar 
7 Size-34 


Tus £06£ OF PATTERN TO BE PLACED ON 


Size -34 5 
Wi 
| 


of the hook which extends 
ne upper end of the exterior PATTERN FOR SWEATER COAT SHOWN AT FIG, I 
edge of the vertical portion, g. 


therefrom to 


In starting a web the thread or yarn is were of a cheap variety, some manufacturers 


have placed them on the market made of all 
worsted and selling for as high as $14 a 
dozen. 


laid by the thread guide on the upper sur- 
tace, 2°, of the hook, and against the latches 
of the needies. 
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The majority of boys’ coats were made 
blue, 
grey, maroon and some in cardinal and tan. 


with patch pockets in navy oxford 
The buttons were usually white or smoked 
pearl, although used 
the (sr- 
cular as well as flat machines were used in 


some manufacturers 


buttons same color as the coats. 
making these garments and as a rule, auto- 


matic machines were used. The following 


RACK STiTecH 


PLain Srivcn 


FACK STITCH 


FIG. 2, SWEATER WITH BYRON COLLAR 


styles have proved to be very good sellers: 


The shawl collar, the byron collar, the nor- 


folk with a byron collar and the plain coat 
with no collar. The shaw! collar is undoubt- 
edly the most popular and is shown at Fig 
I. “Fars the when finished 


shows garment 


PACA STITCH 


Pisin STircn 


Boor ANO Siteves 


MADE WiTe CAP DIGAM STi Tren 


SrTAnes ANO BELT APE 


2° wor AND MADE WiTH 


PLAIN STITCH 


/ RACK SnteH 


FIG. 3. THE NORFOLK STYLE SWEATER WITH 


BYRON COLLAR 


and the patterns used in making the different 
parts. After cutting, the first operation is 
the seaming of the shoulders, then the mak- 
ing of the sleeves and sewing them in, the 
sewing on of the facing and last the sewing 
on of the collar. The coat is now ready for 
the buttonholes, buttons and pockets 

shows a byron collar with meas- 


Fie > 
ig. 2 


BOYS’ SWEATER COATS 


109 
urements, kind of stitch and patterns used. 
This coat is finished about the same as the 
one shown at Fig. 1 with the exception that 
it has six buttons instead of five and has a 
Hap and button on the collar. 


Fig. 3 shows 


e ; 5d Neck OPENING. 


FACING 48 CuT 4° Wink 
POCMETS AND Sifeves 


Size 34 


Ali MEASUREMENTS Same Save AS FIG h. 


AS FOR SHAWL COLLAA 
EXCEPT NECH ANG COLLAR 


7Twis EOG@E OF PATTEAN OW FOLD 


PATTERN FOR SWEATER SHOWN AT FIGURE 2 


the n 


the norfolk style with a byron collar. This 


coat 1s cut the same as the one shown at 


Fig. 2, all alterations being made in the knit- 
and the The belt 


are usually made on a flat machine as this 


ting 


finishing. and straps 


PLain STiTCu 


ne: 


RACK Srircnm 


- BOOV ANO SLEEVE 
MADE WiTH CARDIGAN 
Sr, TCnw 
} FACING MIAQE WITH 


PLAIN STITCH 


RACK STircH1 
- 


ey, 


FIG. 4. THE PLAIN COAT SWEATER 


The 


straps are sewed from the edge of the rack 


gives a finished edge on each side. 
stitch on the shoulders down to the bottom, 
as shown in the illustration, leaving an open- 
ing large enough for the belt to go through. 

The plain coat is made as shown at Fig. 4 
This garment is probably the poorest seller 
The 


machine 


of all and has almost been abandoned. 


facing is usually made on a flat 
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and is sewed on by a binding machine, espe- 
cially built for this purpose. There are a 
number of other styles, but most of them 
ire variations of the ones shown and made 
on the same order 


MILL EXPERIENCES 


Under this head we will publish from time to 
time stories from practical mill men, telling of 
vexatious and unusual difficulties which have oc- 
curred in different branches of mill work, and how 
they have overcome them. We invite mill men to 
send us an account of such experiences. We pay, 
of course, for all that we use. Facts told just as 
you would tell the story to a friend are what we 
want, not fancy writing 


KNITTING MEMOIRS 
BY CYMBAL 

ears ago I took charge of a knit- 
the western part of Massachu- 
tts. knitting room there were 
about fifty knitting frames crowded in a 
small place hardly large enough for half the 
number. Among the frames were some flat 
tib and German flat bed machines. Some of 
these frames seemed to be making lace cur- 
tains, there were so many holes in the fab- 
1ic. The circular rib machines were in bet- 
ter order, but they went very slow, which 
probably accounted for the good work. 
There had been several boss knitters in a 
short space of time, but it seemed that none 
of them had had experience so they did more 
harm than good. The super said he wanted 
the flat frames started first and I found it to 
be quite a difficult proposition, for they had 
been filed and ground until all the wearing 

parts had lost their original shape. 

The first frame I started on would load up 
in spots, making a lumpy web full of small 
holes. I stood there turning the frame by 
hand, not knowing where to make the start, 
as every place seemed to be out of order. I 
had not worked on a frame of this kind for 
many years. This particular frame had the 
front bar cam ground away on the highest 
spot, so that the front needles would not cast 
ff clear. The slide was also filed away, 


which made it sag more on one side than on 
} 


the other. Among other things the cam bar 
on top was loose in the gears, giving too 
much play, and allowing it to jerk backward 
at the end of each course. One cam was 
longer than its mate, showing in the streaked 


cloth. The yarn carrier was cut and marked 
so much that it was practically useless 
There were no new parts in the mill. Hav- 
ing ordered what I thought was needed, I 
took from one frame to start another, until 
there were several going, but not to my sat- 


s 


isfaction, as they made a few holes. Look- 
ing around for the cause I discovered that 
there were two kinds of needles in the front 
bar, some were a 24 gauge and the others 
were, I supposed, 24 gauge with a 42 hook. 
] never found out just what they were, but 
the 42 hook needles were shorter than the 
regular 24, pulling a longer stitch, or pulling 
the yarn apart as it might be. This difficulty 
was overcome by using all one make of 
needle and we got good work from the few 
frames that were running. 

Being in a hurry for some sizes, I speeded 
up some oi the frames, as they had been run 
in a slow, lazy way. This worked all right 
on good yarn, but the poor varn would not 
run. 

There were many styles of tension pads, 
too many in fact for so few frames. I 
thought it would be a good plan to have 
them all alike, which would result in all the 
yarn having the same tension, giving an 
even looking fabric. Under the old system 
a heavy felt pad would be on a plating 
thread; or opposite the thread would be an 
ordinary niece of thin knit goods; any old 
way as long as there was some sort of a ten- 
sion. When the new parts came they were 
put in and the frame ran without any 
trouble. 

The circular latch needle frames next 
claimed my attention, now that the flat rib 
frames were all running. I started on one 
and found that they were not in much bet- 
ter condition than the first lot. Every cyl- 
inder and dial was gummed up with a cheap 
grade of vaseline. These dials and cylinders 
| cleaned by first punching out the slots of 
lint that had collected and hardened back of 
the needles. This took some time as a ham- 
mer and slct spreader had to be used to start 
the lint. When the slots were clean a stiff 
brush and coal oil was used to finish, as this 
would take out or wash out anything that 
might be left. When the dial and cylinder 
was back in the frame I looked over the 
cams, ground out low spots, or touched 
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them up where needed. I built up the bed 
plate after carefully going over each part. 
The cams always claim the most attention. 
Uneven, nicked or worn cams are of little 
use and great care should be taken to keep 
the cams in their original shape when grind- 
ing. 

_I next examined the yarn carriers or 
guides, as they are sometimes called. These 
should be perfectly smooth at all points m 
order not to bend or break the latches. Of 
late years almost all yarn carriers are hard- 
ened and do not cut or show scratches after 
a bad smash. They are so hard in fact that 
continuous wear of the needles at any cer- 
tain point will not show after many months. 
When ready for the needles the frame should 
turn easy, and there should be no high spots 
on the cylinder. Before setting the needles 
back in the frame I inspected them for 
rough latches, bad rivets or other imperfec 
tions. When this frame was ready to start, 
I oiled it thoroughly, squirting oil in the 
needles as the frame was running, washing 
out all the dirt and grit. The oil streaks 
would appear for some distance, but this was 
overcome later. This method saves wear 
and waste, and can be used daily. The oil 
streaks will show only for about a vard of 
the fabric. 

There has always been much trouble and 
expense caused by the inside thread of a 
plating carrier jumping out and running 
around the dial needles, filling the cams with 
waste. This loss was stopped by having the 
inside thread hole put in a different place. I 
had everything going nicely inside of three 
months and was looking around for im- 
provements. I wanted to stop the oil spots 
on the flat frames. This was considered al- 
most impossible if the frames were to be 
oiled regularly. I had experimented with 
various devices when I finally hit the right 
one. This consisted of a sheet of tin that 
fitted over the cloth and was soldered to 
some strips of tin that held to the side 
frames. This tin was fitted close around the 
cross bars, the front end turning up slightly 
to let the oil run from one side. Holes were 
cut from the take-up belt, chain and springs. 
These holes were cut square, with the edges 
turned up and soldered in the corners to pre- 
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vent the oil from dripping through. I have 
no doubt but that we saved at least 5 per 
cent. of our seconds by this device. 

We were winding about all the yarn used 
for the reason that the stop motions were 
not in working order and as that was the 
case, bobbins or cones would all be the same. 
I got after these stop motions and in a short 
time had each working perfectly, and we be- 
gan to use the yarn from cones. We were in 
need of more help in the finishing room, so 
[ put about all the frames on cones and gave 
the girls another job. When I first went to 
work in the mill there were about twelve girl 
winders, now I have but two, one to wind 
pieces as they come from the frames, the 
other to wind fine numbers of worsted that 
we cannot get on cones. We have no trouble 
whatever with our stop motions, as I regu- 
late them for various sizes of yarn. Some 
mill men do not realize that the same ten- 
sion that would pull down a No. Io yarn 
would break a No. 40 and run the cloth from 
the needles. I discovered that all the ten- 
sion springs were set too hard, even for a 
No. 20 yarn. There had been no attempt to 
regulate the tension, some of the triggers 
being worn and the tin discs bent. I reme- 
died all this and now everything is in work- 
ing order. 

I took the needles out of other frames that 
had been running for some time and inserted 
them, but they made nothing but a string of 
holes. I sent 2,000 of these needles back to 
the maker with instructions to smooth them 
off perfectly or they would be sent back 
again. This took a long time, but when I 
put the needles back in the frame, they ran 
fairly well. Most of the needles taken out 
had a sharp edge to the spoon of the latch, 
but a top with a small wrench would some- 
times flatten this spoon and the needles 
would run all right. I had other troubles 
with this 14 cut frame aside from the needles, 
The dial stitch had to be pulled back much 
further to cast off, otherwise it would leave 
tuck stitches showing in places. The cause 
was no doubt the closeness of the needles 
and filling the gauge entirely. The stitch al- 
most held themselves up and as a result we 
had to pul! down with the take-up harder, in 
this way getting a few holes, but we soon 
overcame this difficulty. 
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THE FINISHING OF LINEN HUCKABUCK 
TOWELS 


Y CROFTER 

fabrics require to the same degree, 

firm, but supple finish or handle 

be imparted to huck toweling so 

ile improved in luster, it still retains 

aximum degree its cool softness and 

qualities. The Irish bleacher and 

1 more particularly one or two 

irms, are renowned for the per- 

the finish imparted to this class ot 

- cloth bleached in the piece, the 

method distinct from the 

method” undoubtedly produces 
feel in the finished goods. 


5 a 
ruisnin 


r and important feature 


| 


leaching is “crofting”’ 
a tedious process, consisting in ex- 
‘loth to the action of the atmos- 

or three days at a time upon 

the bleach field The crofting 

at frequent intervals, about half 

emploved in bleaching being de- 

Between each crofting or grass- 

is “bucked” or boiled in alka- 

slaked lime first and alkaline 

in large iron pots or boiling 

or ten hours at a time 

ing” or steeping the cloth in water 

ith sulphuric acid in the proportion 

llons of the latter to 200 of the former, 
resorted to. Besides whitening the 

the sour removes the lime and alkali 

th is allowed to remain in the sour 

for about ten hours. As the acid is most 
i if allowed to remain in the cloth 
‘e of it must be removed by very 

washing \s many as twenty-two 

or including the intermediate 

forty-four operations have been 

employed to obtain the best results, thirty- 


one days being required to complete the 


1° 


process thirteen ot these being devoted to 


“FOitino 
Croiting. 


For grassing, a level field, facing the 
south should, if possible, be chosen. It is 
of the utmost importance that the piece be 
well spread and the selvage kept well out 
without being curled up. Put pins in at each 
end of the web and four rows of cross pins. 
If the day promises to be very hot. the cloth 
should be lifted before the dew rises from 
it. In dry climates it should be watered 
regularly. In windy weather the pins should 
be taken out lest the cloth be torn. 

If cloth grassed in the winter is frozen 
stiff, it should not be lifted when in that con- 
dition for if doubled up it will crack and cut. 
(Ine man should be able to spread one hun- 
dred and fifty double pieces in a day or lift 
double that quantity in the same time. 

There are two methods used for finishing 
the bleached cloth, beetling and mangling 
Yarn bleached cloth is generally mangled, 
and piece bleached cloth is beetled, similar 
results being obtained in either case. Both 
processes bring out the width of the cloth. 
As they generate heat, the cloth is first 
damped. One or two finishing materials are 
trequently used to strengthen the cloth and 
give a full, firm and supple feel or, handle to 
the fabric. Such filling improves the luster 
obtained by beetling or mangling. This is 
brought about by replacing on the fiber the 
neutral pectic matter which is unavoidably 
removed in bleaching. Gum tragasol and 
Irish moss are used for this purpose. Both 
are reduced to mucilage by digesting with 
boiling water and then added to the damp- 
ing water. Other agents sometimes used are 
glycerine and tallow. Glycerine gives sup- 
pleness and softness to the fabric owing to 
its viscosity and power of absorbing mois- 
ture from the atmosphere. 

For both beetling and mangling, the 
dampened cloth must first be beamed hard 
and rolled tight on an iron or wooden roller. 
The cloth must be smoothly wrapped upon 
the beam, no creases being permissible or 
the cloth will be cut at the crease. Since 
beetling increases the width of the cloth. a 
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space of say 6 inches should be left between 
each batch upon the beam. In the beetling 
engine about forty wooden stocks fall upon 
the cloth as it is slowly revolved with the 
beam placed in the frame beneath. The 
stocks or beetles are lifted and then allowed 
to fall by pieces of wood or tappets which 
project from a revolving shaft placed behind 
the machine and engage with corresponding 
pieces On the stocks. These tappets raise the 
fallers a short distance and then allow them 
to fall upon the cloth. The tappets are keyed 
upon their shaft in such a way that the fallers 
fall one after the other and not all at once. 
The faller ends must have a smooth, round 
face. 

The cloth beams should be cast on end to 
ensure clean castings and freedom from dam- 
aged cloth. The beams are given a very slow 
end motion so that every part of the cloth 
receives a like amount of work. After a first 
beetling, which may occupy forty minutes, 
the cloth should be run off, turned over and 
rebeamed and beetled again for another 
hour. If damp it should be more loosely 
wound upon the roller than if dry. The 
winding on and off motions should be sep- 
arately driven, to enable the winding on and 
stripping off of the cloth to be proceeded 
with when the beetle is at rest. The winding 
on and off should be done by means of fric- 
tion plates. 

The beetling of linen smooths and levels} 
the fabric and gives it a gloss. The threads 
of both warp and weft are flattened out and 
the interstices filled up naturally. In man- 
gling, the cloth roller is called the pin and is 
placed between heavy stone or metal rollers 
tc which pressure is applied by means of 
levers or hydraulic means. Between and 
with these rollers the cloth revolves for about 
a quarter of an hour, being subjected to a 
continuous pressure. While in the machine 
the direction of rotation is changed repeat- 
edly. The surface speed of the rollers is 
about fifty feet per minute. The pieces 
should be short and after being turned end 
for end mangled again. When a change of 
beam is required the top mangling roller is 
raised clear of the cloth. The mangle pin 
should be positively driven when stripping. 
Mangling gives a full, soft and mellow finish 
or handle to the towel. 
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DYEING OF COTTON AND SILK AND COT- 
TON AND ARTIFICIAL SILK HOSIERY 


BY KASHGAR 


\rtificial silk has gained a strong foothold 
in the manufacture of certain kinds of ho- 
siery, especially such as is moderate in price, 
and made to meet a demand for something 
that is not expected to last too long. Cot- 
ton, plain or mercerized, and real silk, are 
also employed to a very large extent in the 
manufacture of a similar line of goods, but 
which, owing to the greater cost of the real 
silk, commands a somewhat higher price. 

In the dyeing of these two classes of ho- 
siery, it was formerly the safest plan to dye 
up each fiber to shade separately, and then 
knit the article, but the general custom now 
is to dye the stockings in bulk, and to con- 
trol the dyeing operation in such a way that 
the various dyes used will go on the two 
different fibers at the same rate, thus giving 
the same shade. 

DYEING COTTON AND REAL SILK MIXTURES 

The stockings are generally made of real 
silk in the leg, but with mercerized cotton 
top, heel and toe. The silk is in the raw 
state and must be degummed in the usual 
manner with two soap baths, followed by a 
good rinse. The degumming is best done in 
bags, although some dyers prefer to carry 
out the operation in either the revolving 
stocking dyeing machine or loose in the tub. 
This latter method is not the best one to fol- 
‘ow as there is, as a result, a number of 
stockings that are “seconds.” 

The best type of machine for dyeing these 
stockings is difficult to recommend, but per- 
naps the revolving cage machine is the one 
most frequently found in such dye houses. 
The choice of dyes is generally confined to 
either the substantive dyes—those dyeing 
cotton without any mordant—either alone 
or, as is commonly done, in combination 
with dyes of the acid group. 

For certain shades it is found that the silk 
does not dye as full as the cotton, and the 
dyer is required to add some acid colors to 
bring up the shade of the silk to match that 
of the cotton. The process is to add to the 
dye bath the approximate amount of sub- 
stantive dyestuffs necessary to give the 
depth of shade desired, and add about 20 
pounds of crystal Glauber’s salt, and dye for 
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one hour under the boil—usually 3/4 
go° F. is sufficient. During the 


te how the silk is coming up, and 


about 


s it takes the substantive dyes less than the 
tton, a very small quantity of some 
1 color of the same shade as the cotton 
lye. 

After the 
lepth, complete the dyeing by adding 10 


two fibers are about the same 


acetate of ammonia in crystals, 
then raise the temperature to F., and 
continue the dyeing for 20 minutes longer. 
\s a rule, the cotton and silk will be satis- 
lyved if the dyer’s choice of colors 
add the acetate of 
intii the second half of the opera- 


\ounds 
210 


factorily 
was judicious. Do not 
ammonia 
tion, and aiways bring the temperature after- 
wards to near the boil. 

Certain modifications of the dyeing proc- 
ess are necessary for particular shades. A 
for instance, is best dyed with the 
there are many 

The stockings 


royal blue, 
methvlene blues, of which 


good makes on the market. 


are immersed for 5 hours in as small a vol- 
I 


me of bath as convenient, heated to 100° 


F., and 


acid (on the weight of the stockings), then 


containing 6 per cent. of tannic 
squeeze and pass through a cold bath con- 
taining half as much antimony as of Tannic 
acid. Afterwards wash and dye. It is to be 
noted that the higher the temperature of the 
tannic acid bath, the deeper will be the 
shade of the silk, while if the temperature be 
allowed to go down, the cotton will show up 
deeper. 

The dye bath is made up with about 1 3/4 
bs. of an ordinary good type of methylene 
blue, the dyeing being done with a small 
amount of acetic acid, not allowing the 
temperature to exceed 140° F. 

[he fashionable shade of emerald green on 
cotton and silk stockings is dyed exactly as 
for the royal blue, but dyeing before mor- 
danting with a bright acid green shaded with 
a pinch of Indian yellow, then wash and mor- 
dant as previously described. Afterwards 

‘at 110° F., but using basic dyes to 
produce the shade, usually a mixture of bril- 


liant green crystal—a most common dye, and 


again dye 


a basic vellow. 
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DYEING COTTON AND ARTIFICIAL SILK 


The process for dyeing this combination 
of fiber is not complicated. The dyes most 
generally employed being of the substantive 
group, but as artificial silk has a strong 
affinity for many of this class of dyes, they 
should be selected only after trial, and to ad- 
just the dyeing process to reduce this dyeing 
affinity. 

The dyeing temperature should be kept as 
low as possible, 140° F. being sufficiently 
bigh. As the exhaustion of the dye baths 
‘s incomplete, it is necessary to work with a 
pretty strong dye liquor, but this does not 
mean that strength is to be given by large 
additions cf common salt, which would only 
tend to “‘salt-out” color at the expense of the 
cyeing. 

As a rule, 10 per cent. of Glauber’s salt is 
sufficient, with 1/2 to I per cent. of soda 
ash and 3 to 4 per cent. of turkey red oil, 
Commence dyeing at 75° F., 
increase the heat to 140° F. 

A peculiar condition is often experienced 
in dyeing full, heavy shades—the artificial 
silk taking up the color too strongly. To 
guard against this it is found an advantage 
to prepare the stockings by soaking for sev- 
eral hours in a tannic acid bath containing 
10 to 12 per cent. of tannic acid, heated to 
150° F., tien transfer the goods to a bath 
containing 7 1/2 per cent. of tin crystals dis- 
solved with the aid of a little muriatic acid, 
and finally rinse well. By this treatment the 
artificial silk is made to of its 
affinity for the dyes, and the tendency for 
evenly colored stockings materially  in- 
creased. 


and gradually 


le yse some 


In San Paulo, Brazil, there are 52 textile 
factories, 31 devoted to cotton manufactur- 
ing, 17 to wool and 4 to jute. 


soard of Trade returns for 
April show exports of worsted yarns to the 
United States of 172,000 pounds, compared 
with 8,800 pounds a year ago; woolen. 
464,000 yards against 116,000 a year 
worsteds, 2,031,000 yards, compared 
795.000 a year ago. 


The London 


ago; 


with 
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A MACHINE FOR CHROMING ANILINE 
BLACK 


From Gesterreich’s Woolen Leinen Industrie 
Translated from the German by the Editor of the Textile 
World Record. 

Fig. 1 is a sectional view of a German 
reachine for chroming aniline black goods 
lt consists of four sections, I, II, Ill and LV, 
arranged in step form, a‘, a*, a* and a‘. The 
squeeze rolls, b', b?, b* and b‘ and the air 
chambers, c?, c?, c® and c'. The goods to be 


chromed enter at the front part passing 


























































































































































FIG. 1. A GERMAN MACHINE FOR CHROMING ANILINE 
BLACK GOODS 


through the tank, a’, 


urated with the liquor, and then between 
squeeze rolls, b', return to the bath, a’, car- 
ried through the squeeze rolls, b', and then 
1 


where they are sat- 


enter the air chamber, c 


, where they pass 
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over a series of carrier rollers Krom this 


chamber the goods pass through the liquor 
in the tank, a*, are run between squeeze roll- 
ers, b?, pass to the air chamber, c?, and in 
this manner pass successively through the 
other sections, III and IV, of the machine. 
ihe chrome solution, which is exhausted in 
the various air chambers is renewed in the 
baths. The goods are squeezed only enough 
to prevent dripping of the liquor, thus carry- 
ing as large a quantity as possible of oxi- 
dizing solution to the next air chamber. 
\fter the cloth leaves the last air chamber 
it is either carried to the receptacle, d, or 
delivered direct to the padding machine. e 


\dditional sections can be added to the ma- 


i 


chine if desired in order to increase the pro- 
duction. 


FINISHING TEXTILES WITH SOAPY 
PREPARATIONS 


A Swiss process for finishing cloths with 
a soap solution has recently been patented 
in this country, the improvement being de 
signed to prevent the goods turning yellow 
or giving out a bad odor. Pure ammonium 
stearate or palmitate is substituted for the 
soaps ordinarily used. To the ammonium 
stearate or palmitate can be added appropri 
ate bodies capable of increasing the purity 
of the fabric or of its white parts and to 
impart more gloss to the goods, as for in- 
stance boric acid perboric acid, borates, 
perborates and other persalts or peroxids, 
or bodies which are capable of increasing the 
suppleness of the fabric, but do not reduce 
its whiteness and do not impart a bad smell, 
as do as for instance vaseline and whit 
mineral oil, palmitine, ete Ammoniun 
stearate or palmitate insure also the vivid- 
ness and uniformity of the shade when it is 
employed to finish or dress fabrics light 
dyed with shading dyestuffs or vat dyestuffs. 
as ultramarine, smalt, substantive dyes or 
vat dyestufis, since in these cases the fabrics 
are not subjected to a change of coloration 
by the soap. 

I am aware of the fact that a solution of 
ammonium oleate has already been proposed 
for washing purposes in order to strengthen 











a 
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the goods and to lend them a lustrous ap- 
pearance. The object of the new process is 
to prevent white or bleached fabrics, particu- 
larly of vegetable fibers, as cotton or linen 
fabrics, from turning yellow in consequence 
of the decomposition of the soap employed 
for softening. This result cannot be ob- 
tained with every one of the ammonium 
salts of fatty acids, but is only obtainable 
with ammonium stearate or palmitate. 
Common oils have been added to the soap 
solutions employed for treating clothes con- 
taining cotton, but such addition of a com- 
mon oil containing oleic acid promotes the 
yellow coloration of the goods and is by no 
means an equivalent of vaseline, white min- 
eral oil, etc., employed in the present inven- 
tion and which do not contain oleic acid. 
Boric acid has already been added to organic 
finishing agents in order to prevent their 
putrefaction on the fibers and to affect the 
weight and handle of the goods. According 
to the present invention perborate and other 
persalts, boric acid, etc., are added to the 
finishing agent in order to increase the pur- 
ity of the fabrics or of their white parts and 


to impart more gloss. 


BLEACHING NAPPED GOODS 


Textile World Record 
losed is sample of knit goods marked 1, 
lich is satisfactory in every way. Sample 2 is 
from the same roll as No. 1 and is a dark color. 
Sample 3 is the same cloth as No. 1 and No. 2, as 
comes to me to be bleached. We are having 
considerable trouble in uneven goods, and this un- 
veness in the same roll makes matching up al- 
10st impossible. This uneyeness is much more 
pronounced from the lower part of kier, the first 
half from top down is quite uniform. We place the 
cloth in the kier dry, using 2 1/2 per cent. caustic 
soda, 2 1/2 per cent. soda ash. The caustic soda is 
74 per cent. and the soda ash is 58 per cent. Boil 
for 10 hours under 15 lbs. pressure, rinse with hot 
and then with cold water, and bleach the usual way 
i > lime bleach. Can you suggest something 
| overcome this trouble and do it in one 
ion, that is, with one boil and one bleaching? 

Maxwell (2241). 


‘“Maxwell’s” whole trouble is caused by 
the goods being underbleached. The for- 
mula is all right. The fact that the goods in 
the top of the kier are of an even color is 
proof of this. -A kier boils from the top 
downward 


To increase the quantity of 


chemicals would tender the cloth and have 
no effect on-the bottom portion of the kier. 
Another fault with “Maxwell’s” method is 
putting the goods in the kier dry. Goods do 
not boil as well or as quickly when put in 
the kier dry as they do when put in wet, for 
the simple reason that the liquor has to be 
forced into the cloth before they are sat- 
urated, the top portion of the kier starting 
to boil before the bottom portion is warmed 
through. Grey cloth is greasy and full of 
dirt and oil, even if it is only from the cot- 
ton, independent of the oil and grease used 
in the sizing. This has to be loosened be- 
fore the liquor can act on the cotton itself 
If “Maxwell” will give his goods a warm 
steep before putting them in the kier the 
trouble will in all probability be overcome 
lt they cannot be given a warm steep before 
being put in the kier do not put them in 
dry, but saturate them with cold water. It 
is surprising how long it takes to wet a roll 
through to the center. I would advise using 
the following method: 


Put the material in the kier wet, steeped 


for two or three hours in warm water, 
possible, as this helps to loosen up the dirt 
Then put into the kier with the same amount 


4 


of drugs as formerly used, boil 12 hours at 
15 to 20 pounds’ pressure. If this method 
is followed closely I am quite sure good 
results will follow. Delco. 


BLEACHING LINTERS 
Editor Textile World Record: 


Your name has been referred to us by the 
Department of Commerce as being able to give 
us information as to the process of bleaching 
cotton linters. We are manuiacturers of cotton 
and cotton linter mattresses and would like very 
much to get this information. Hanyan (2315) 

We published extensive replies to the 
question regarding the bleaching of linters 
ir our October and December, 1912 issues 
to which “Hanyan”’ is referred 


The total production of the Swiss silk 
mills decreased considerably during 1912, 
the total production amounting to 46,500.- 


ooo yards, or 7 1/2 per cent. less than in Ig10 


and 15 per cent. less than in 1908. 
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SHODDY AND CARBONIZED WASTE 


Louis Joseph Matos, Chemica) Enginee 


\ Paper read before the American Institute of Chemical! 
Engineers, Troy, N. Y., June lith, 1914 


There have been proposed from time to 
time numerous processes for the destruction 
znd removal of vegetable particles from 
yool in all stages of manufacture, from the 
burrs, seeds and other plant fragments found 
normally in most all raw wools; from the 
fine particles of cotton or other threads that 
ire picked up during the travels of pure 
vool throvgh the mill, and which show dis 
inctly in piece dyed goods when finished and 
which calls for the process of speck dyeing, 


ind which in the better grade fabrics calls 


or carbonizing in the piece, and finally the 
process of rag carbonizing. 

The importance of this industry may be 
ppreciated when it is realized that if all the 
wool clipped during any one year be con- 
verted into cloth suitable for garments, and 
qually distributed among the inhabitants of 
the temperate or wool wearing zones, there 
vould be but fourteen ounces of cloth to 
ach individual, sufficient to make only a 
single pair of knee breeches per person. In 
rder to provide a sufficient supply, wool 
must be obtained from another source and 
his source is, of necessity, previously made 
and used woolen cloth. 

The var:ous kinds of stock that serve as 
raw material for the manufacture of shoddy 
and similar products are subject to several 
lassifications based upon whether the rags 
ire new, that is, rags and clippings obtained 
irom clothing manufacturing establishments; 
ld stock, which is rags obtained from pre- 
viously wern clothing; and “wool waste” 
which, as its name indicates, may be re- 
rarded as the waste and sweepings from 
voolen mills. All these three groups are 
lassified about as follows: 

“NEW CLIPS” 

Clips: Factory wool; fine mixed; fine merchants 
tailor; coarse grey; ordinary light; fine dark 
Worsteds: Choice light; fine gray; fine dark; 
black; blue; brown 

Serges: Brown: blue: black: light: dark. Light 

neies, dark fancies. Worsted edges: | 

*k. Flannel New blue: new scarlet. Plain 


ack kerseys. Unions: New; dark; ordinary 


Mixed cloakings 
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“Old Stock’ 


Soft woolens, best, coarse. Red flannels: white 
softs; Merin fine light; fine dark; coarse dark 
fine black; soft woolens, old blue flannels: thibets 


serge, black; brown: green: small skirted, blue 
skirted. Knit stock, red; brown Knit, blue; 
black, dressed. Knit stock, white; light gray 

derwear; coarse gray; steel eray. Cloth. rough 


n; fine brown; coarse brown: skirted. sma 
dark; black; light; blue; mixed; worsted, light; 
blue; black; dark Carpet, soft backs: linseys 
Felt and wool hats; white linsey flannel; Satinet 
garments; mixed satinets; seams, mixed: Delaine 
skirted 


“Wool Waste” 

Colors, strictly all wool Delaine, extract, da 
light; Black, blue; brown and fancy colors. Black 
serge; blue serge. Ring waste, fine foreign; fine 
domestic; coarse foreign; domestic Noils, fine 
1/2 blood; 3/8 blood; 1/4 blood; French combed 

‘rpet; Hard ends, white worsted, colored wor- 
sted Yarn waste, colored (all wool) w olen; 
white (woolen); colored (woolen); colored (cotton 
mixed); white carpet. Card waste, 1/4 blood; 3/8 
blood; white woolen; colored Burr waste, white 


Jlored. Pill stock, white 


The operations necessary to convert ap- 
varently useless rags into a merchantable 
and useful fiber, requires that they be sub- 
jected to the action of disintegrating ma- 
chines, which pull the rags apart and break 
them up more by a tearing and shredding 
operation than by cutting, whereby the 
threads that composed the original rags are 
unraveled into their constituent fibers. 
Under the broad term “regenerated wool” is 


to be included all those forms of wool that 


have been recovered from rags and clo‘! 
clippings. 

When this disintegrating operation is car- 
ried out with soft rags, such as knit goods, 
flannels, shawls, etc., and the waste incident 
to their manufacture, the result is broadly 
‘ermed shoddy, the fibers being relatively 
long, averaging from 2/5 to 1 1/4 inches. 
On the other hand, where the rags are from 
originally heavily fulled woolen fabrics or 
other classes of hard rags, the resulting 
fiber is termed “mungo,” the fibers of which 
are short, owing to their breaking. The 
length of “mungo” varies from 1/5 to 3/4 of 
an inch. It is rarely used alone for yarns, 
but generaily with new wool or cotton. Ex- 
tract wool is a regenerated wool fiber that 
has been freed from vegetable matters. 

\s is apparent, there must be present in 
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the rags at times certain varying amounts of 
cotton, the 


stitching of seams, etc., 


cotton threads or admixed 
former due to the 
while the latter is due to cotton in the cloth 
in the forn: of warp threads or loose cotton 
mixed with wool to make a so-called “me- 
rino” yarn. In the manufacture of regener- 
ated wool, it is make use of 
some chemical process that will destroy the 
appre- 


This process is 


necessary to 


cotton present in the without 


rags 
wool. 
and the 


sctie h % we 
csiable effect On the 


regenerated 
“carbonized 


called “carbonizing 


wool fiber obtained is called 
‘extract.”. The carbonizing proc- 


ym 1851 and is the reverse of the 


well known reaction of caustic alkali on mix- 


STOCK or 


ess dates fri 


the woo! 


i 
tures of wool and cotton, whereby 


is dissolved leaving the cotton intact. 

It is recorded that a certain Captain Cor- 
bett, visiting the London Exposition in 1851 
was attracted by the caustic boiling process 
as applied to treating cotton rags for the pur- 
pose of freeing them of wool fibers, thereby 
fitting ther: better for the use of the paper 
maker. He regarded wool as being the more 
valuable filer to devised the 
srocess of treating woolen rags with weak 
the cotton. He started an 
Mitcham, in Surry, but his 


recover, and 
acid to destroy 
extract plant at 
output attracted little attention in Yorkshire, 
as the local makers of woolens believed that 
the fiber would not “felt” or “full” properly, 
having lost its milling qualities. 

Independent of the work of Captain Cor- 
bett, Kober, a German, and Isard and Le- 
loup, Frenchmen, publicly used the acid car- 
bonizing process about 1854 in their respec- 
tive countries, since which time there have 
been introduced by various inventors be- 
tween thirty and forty modifications involv- 
ing chiefly appliances. It is 
curious to note that all the methods actually 
referred to in these modifications have been 
based upon the rise of an acid reaction. 

The chemical reaction forming the basis of 
the carbonizing process is very simple and is 


mechanical 


as follows: 


C. seen Ge 


. ot. 6 H,O +6C 

The particular results’ aimed at by the 
shoddy carbonizer are briefly summed ty in 
the following figures, based upon many trials 
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made with cotton in the presence of wool 
and under varying conditions. 

\t 140°-145° F. 
tle-and it is in this condition that the shoddy 
maker desires to have it. When the tem- 
perature is maintained at about 145° F. 
there is little or no danger of the acid injur 
ing the wool fiber. Between 150°-160° I’. 
the cotton fiber browns distinctly, but an in- 
cipient injury is done to the wool. 
165°-170° F. 
ized, that is, 
term 


the cotton becomes brit- 


Between 
the cotton is actually carbon- 
actually becomes black. The 
“carhonize” is used in this particular 
sentence from a chemical and not from the 
With acid rang- 
ing from 2 to 3 per cent. strength, the wool 
fiber is left undamaged after heating for one 
hour at 140° F., while the cotton under the 
same condition is made brittle and therebv 
removable by 


shoddy maker’s viewpoint. 


\ 


easily beating out in the 
willowing machine. 
The most commonly 


consists of 


employed process 


immersing the rags in huge 
tanks containing a weak solution of sul- 
phuric acid, and ranging in strength from 2 
to 4 per cent., or in the language of the dyer, 
z 1/2° Tw. to 5 1/2° Tw. After having 
been allowed to soak for several hours, the 
vags are removed from the tank and drained, 
the excess of acid removed by means vi a 
centrifugal, being returned to the tank for 
further use. 

The rags are then put through a drying 
oven and baked at a temperature of about 
145° F., so that the cotton or other vege- 
table fiber present is completely destroyed. 
As many of the rags subjected to this proc- 
ess are previously dyed, the action of the 
combined acid and high temperature is in 
some instances likely to affect the colors, 
which causes the resulting “shoddy” to fall 
into its own particular commercial class as 
On the other hand, the manufac- 
turer of shoddy and extracts is often called 
upon by the woolen manufacturer to supply 
a particular grade of shoddy dyed a special 
shade properties, 
such for instance as fastness to severe mill- 
ing. In consequence the shoddy dyer must 
use the same kind of dyes that the dyer of 
pure scoured wool must employ when 
equally high standards are set. 


to cy lor. 


and possessing certain 
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In cases where the color on the original 
rags of a given grade is not suitable, the 
shoddy manufacturer must remove or reduce 
it to such a point that they can be dyed to 
match the given shade. This color-removal 
process is called “stripping” and is accom- 
plished by means of soda, or with bichre- 
mate of potash, oil of vitriol and oxalic acid, 
or with hyraldite, a zinc-formic sulphite 
compound which chemically destroys man) 
of the dyes used for wool. These severai 
processes are used according to the nature 
of the original dye. 

(a) Stripping with soda: This is usually 
adopted for colored rags. Fragments oi 
ladies’ dresses (bodices, jerseys, etc.) usually 
form the bulk of such rags, and thus have 
been usually dyed with acid colors, which 
may be removed for the greater part by a 
fairly strong treatment with soda. All 
shoddy material ought to be submitted to 
this treatment for removing colors of poor 
or only moderate fastness to milling. Treat 
the goods for about 1/2 hour at 110°-120° 
F. with 5 to 10 per cent. soda ash. Rinse 
thoroughly and dye. 

(b) Stripping with bichrome, sulphuric 
acid and oxalic acid: This method is fre- 
quently used. for dark-colored material 
which is not stripped sufficiently by soda. 
Indigo and wood colors especially are 
stripped hy this treatment, and alizarine 
colors are sometimes converted into shades 
that may be more easily over-dyed. Boil for 
1/2 to 3/4 hour with: 


3 to 6% bichrome, 

6 to 12% sulphuric acid and 

3 to 6% oxalic acid. 

Rinse weil and dye. 

It is well to commence dyeing material 
thus stripped without the addition of acid. 
For dyeing medium and full shades, with 
chrome colors one-half the quantity of bi- 
chrome required for the after-chroming 
method or for the chromate method is suffi- 
cient, while the addition of bichrome may be 
entirely omitted for light shades. 

(c) Stripping with hyraldite: Hyraldite is 
one of the most important stripping agents 
for shoddy. It does not affect the fiber in 
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the least, and destroys most acid colors as 
well as a great many chrome colors, so that 
very light-colored goods as a rule may be 
produced from very dark or even black ma- 
terial. Hyraldite offers the advantage that 
the material does not assume a yellow tinge, 
which is of particular importance in the pro- 
duction of blues, violets, greens and light 
mode shades. 

The stripping with hyraldite is best car- 
ried out in a clean wooden vat. Copper ves- 
sels do not affect the stripping, but are apt 
to cause spots on the goods. ! 

Charge the bath at a temperature of 105 


120° F. with 


¢ 


2 to 4% hyraldite Z for stripping 
c 


to 
Jt 
~> 
on 


; 5% formic acid 85%, or 

I to 2% sulphuric acid of 168° Ty 
or 
“ hyraldite Z soluble conc. 


© formic acid 85%. 


2 to 4 
>¢ 


I to 


Enter the goods, raise in about 1/2 heut 
to the boil, and boil for 20 to 30 minutes. 
Rinse well in cold water, and also in warm 
water, and then dye. 

Instead of hyraldite Z for Stripping and Z 
soluble concentrated, hyraldite A and C ex- 
{ra may likewise be used, the following 
quantities being required: 


% hyraldite A or 2.5-5% C extra 


5 to 10 

with 

5 to 10% acetic acid 30% or, bisulphite 

of 64 Tw. . 

Another carbonizing process which is 
largely used, is based upon the destructive 
action of gaseous hydrochloric acid gener- 
ated either by allowing the liquid acid to few 
slowly into an externally heated iron 
chamber, or by heating a mixture of rock 
salt and oil of vitriol. 

The hydrochloric acid or dry gas process 
in several modifications has been patented 
by a number of inventors. The two most 
important patents being issued to Messrs. 
Jourdin & Balan in 1877 and another patent 
issued by an inventor named Michel in 1877 
Nitric acid in gas form has also been used, 


the gas being generated by the action of oil 
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of vitriol upon nitrate of soda. The result 
not a While the cotton or 
matter was destroyed the 


success. 


was 
other vegetable 
ol fiber was considerably injured. 

salts have been recom- 
time, but those most 


Certain metallic 


nended from time to 
used have been chloride of mag- 
nesium and chloride of aluminium. Chlo- 
ride of aluminium is usually employed in so- 

and 10° Tw. 
‘jal to be treated is saturated by 
a few hours, afterwards whizzed 
and dried at a moderate temperature, and 
finally baked in a carbonizing oven at 194 
I Usually the vegetable mat- 


‘requ ntly 
i gue Pil 


lution of a strength between 9 


ine 


mate 


soaking for 


F. for an hour. 
becomes very brittle and easily dusted 
is reached. 


before this temperature is 


(To be continued) 


Dye Recipes 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which ts 
issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. The Supple- 
ment contains the colored samples, dyed according to recipes 
given. The selection of samples is carefully made, and ft is the 
aim to show shades which are of especial interest to the dyer, 
and which the requirements of the market demand. The Dyers 
Supplement is a 16-page pamphlet, in convenient form for preserva- 
tion. Subscription price for the Dyers’ Supplemcnt $1.00 per year. 


Recipe No. 74 


BROWN ON COTTON AND WORSTED UNION 
CLOTH 


Union Brown 
] cloth Prepare the dye 


D G on 100 lbs 


Brown D 
15 E. 1atl 
o lbs. Glauber’s Salt 
Enter at 130° F., run at this 
a boil in 15 
2 hour before 


DG 


r unions c 


temperature Io 
minutes, 
rinsing 


raise siowly to 


minutes, 


1 ~ ; 
snut om steam, and 


Helvetian 


vering power 


steep I 


Union Brown possesses excel- 


cotton, 


ntaining 
ee being dyed identic 


BLUE ON COTTON YARN 

Pure Blue G on 
the dve bath with 

Helvetian Pure Blue G 


(Swiss { lors Cr 9 15 E 
York, N. Y.) 


100 Ibs. cotton yarn. 


12th St., New 
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Enter at 180° F., boil 1/2 hour, then add 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt 
and boil 1/2 hour longer. 
hour. 
Helvetian Pure Blue G gives a beautiful bright 
blue on cotton fast to light, washing, acids, alka- 
lies and ironing and barely stains wool in union 


Then steep in bath 1/4 


dyeing. 
Recipe No. 76 
RED ON WORSTED YARN 
Fulling Red I S on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. 
pare the dye bath with 
1 lb. Fulling Red I S. 
(Innis Speiden & Co., 
York, N. Y.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 Ibs. Acetic Acid 


46 Cliff St., 


Enter at 160° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Fulling Red I S possesses excellent fastness to 
light. 
Recipe No. 77 
RED ON ARTIFICIAL SILK YARN 
Chior. Brill 100 Ibs 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Chlor. Brilliant Bordeaux 
(Read Holliday & Sons, 11 Gold St 
York, N. Y.) 
Glauber’s Salt. 
This is a direct color and exceptionally 
for this class of work. 


Bordeaux R H on 


20 lbs 


Recipe No. 78 
BLACK ON ARTIFICIAL SILK 
Titan Black D Extra Conc. on 100 Ibs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
5 Ibs. Titan Black D Extra Con 
(Read Holliday & Sons, 11 Gold St., 
York, N. Y.) 
25 lbs. Common Salt 
This is a direct color and exceptionally 
for this class of work 
Recipe No. 79 
BLUE ON WORSTED YARN 


Guinea Cyanine L G on 100 Ibs 
Prepare the dye bath with 


worsted yarn. 


4 lbs. Guinea Cyanine L G 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 
New York, N. Y.) 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salts. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 


Water St., 


Enter at 140° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 

Guinea Cyanine L G possesses excellent fast- 
ness to alkalies, and good fastness to light, acids, 
rubbing, decatizing and carbonizing. 











— oes: Sag 














Recipe No. 80 
RED ON WORSTED DRESS GOODS 
Red on 100 lbs. worsted dress goods. Prepare 
the dye bath with 
3 ozs. 370 grs. Amazo Blue. 
(American Dyewood Company, 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York, N. Y.) 
2 Ibs. 136 ozs. Amazo Brill. Red 2 B 
11% ozs. Amazo Fast Yellow L R. 
6% ozs. Amazo Fast Pink Y. 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 Ibs. Oil of Vitriol. 
Enter at 120° F., bring to boil in 20 minutes and 
boil one hour. 
The above colors are of all around good fast- 
ness and have good leveling properties 


Recipe No. 81 
TAN ON WORSTED DRESS GOODS 


Tan on 100 lbs. worsted dress goods. -Prepare 


the dye bath with 


380 grs. Amazo Blue. 
(American Dyewood Co., 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York, N. Y.) 
2 ozs. 69 grs. Amazo Brill. Red 2 B 
1244 ozs. Amazo Yellow L R. 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
2 Ibs. Oil of Vitriol. 
Enter at 120° F., bring to a boil in 20 minutes 
and boil one hour. 
The above colors are noted for their good lev- 
eling properties and all around fastness 


fo 


Recipe No. 82 
YELLOW ON COTTON YARN 
Erweco Vat Yellow G (Paste) on 100 lbs. cot- 
ton yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
12 lbs. Erweco Vat Yellow G (Paste) 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington 
New York, N. Y.) 
which has been stirred to a smooth mixture with 
a little 
6 lbs. Caustic Soda, 76° Tw., 
6 gals. Water, 
3 lbs. Hydrosulphite Powder (conc. 


wn 


warm water, then add 


while stirring, and permit to stand until the yellow 
colored suspension is converted into a clear red 
solution. 

To the dye bath prepared with the necessary 
amount of water add 


60 lbs. Common Salt, 


and the reduced dye liquor as prepared above 
Dye for 3/4 hour at 86° to 104° F., keeping 


below the surface of the liquor. Wring well, ex- 


DYE RECIPES 


pose to the air for some time, rinse, acidulate in 
cold dilute sulphuric acid 


oz. 66 to gal. Water. 
Rinse and soap in a boiling bath containing 
3 lbs. Castile Soap. 

Erweco Vat Yellow G (paste) (pat.) possesses 
very good fastness. To produce a very bright, 
full yellow pass through a chloride of lime solu- 
tion 1/2° B. or 7° Tw. for 20 to 30 minutes. An 
fter-exposure to air is advisable with unbleached 


goods 


Recipe No. 83 
BLUE ON WORSTED YARN 
Alizarine Cyanole B on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Alizarine Cyanole B 
(Cassella Color Co 82 Front St., New 
York, N. Y.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 
4 lbs. Sulphuric A 


Enter at 140° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Alizarine Cyanole B possesses very good fast- 
ess to light, alkalies, carl ng and steaming. 
Recipe No. 84 
RED ON WORSTED YARN 
Wool Red K 10 B X 00 lbs. w n 
Prepare the dye bath w 


| é t 10 I and dy t iour, 
Wool Red K 10 B X possesses excellent color- 
ing power and good fastness ght. 


Recipe No. 85 
VIOLET ON COTTON YARN 
Naphtamine Fast Violet 2 B on 100 Ibs tton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath witl 
2 lbs. Naphtamine Fast Violet 2 B 
(Kalle & Co., 530 Canal St., New York, 
| ie 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt (Calcin d) 
2 lbs. Soda Ash. 
Enter at 180° F. and dyeat a b ie hour. 
Naphtamine Fast Violet B will | und to 


New Machinery and Processes 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 


being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to the textile manufacturers. 


It is not a list of patents 


but of improvements on the market, the idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new machinery, 


@tc., of interest to textile mill men. 


Whenever possible we endeavor to make a personal investigation of the new machinery and processes described in this 


department. 
who control the machines and processes 


In the absence of such personal investigation we must necessarily rely upon information obtained from those 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department, 


Joseph J. Causeman, 33 


A machine for clean- 
pneu- 


Cleaning Textiles. 
ion Sq., New York. 
tile fabrics by the 

It is stated that grease, paint 


“Sanitex” 


removed trom 


ods. 


Warper for Knitting Machines. Max 
| r, 260 West Broadway, New York, 

the American market an im- 
warping silk on spools 


‘an be easily 


] 


silk and other textile g& 


~ = 


ichine for 
or Travers warp knitting 
this 


lianese€ 


A description appears in 


Waterproof Process. Paul Krendl, care 


er Denes, 125 East 23rd St., New 
rrocess for rendering fabrics proof 
mildew and fire. This proc- 
1 in Austria and the inventor 
it into the United States. 


a 


Beam Lowering Device. Butterworth & 


ickinson, Brunley, A device for 


England. 
ff beams on a 


' 
exchangt 


l relieves 


ming machine. It 

y of the weight. 
for Noble Combs. ‘Taylor, 
England. An 
Noble 
number of 


Ball Winder 
rdsworth & ( 
{ winder for 


Leeds. 


ball combs 


embody a im- 


Stop Motion. Desiderius Schatz, 
Germany. An improved electric stop 
hich is said to embody a number 


Warp 
Zittau 
motion which 


vements. 


Waste Cleaning Machine. Carl Netz & 
Co., Breslau, Germany. An apparatus for 
leaning oily waste and similar materials by 


hemical process. 


Monk, 
covering witl 


Asbestos Rolls. Thomas Black- 
burn, England. A method of 
asbestos the squeeze rolls used for the fin- 


ishing of textile materials. 


Rinsing and Mercerizing Goods. J. P. Bem- 
berg, Barmen-Rittershausen, Germany (Al- 
‘red Suter, New York, American agent). An 
improved apparatus for cleansing mercerized 
goods. The cloth is exposed to the action of 
steam, which removes the caustic from the 


fabric. The caustic is reclaimed. 


Ring Frame for Cotton Waste. Platt Bros., 


Oldham, Eng \ ring frame for spinning 


cotton waste yarn, embodyin; number of 


y 
~ 


impr vements. 


Harring- 


Roller Cleaning Apparatus. Thx 


ton Patent Yarn Evener Co., Manchester. 


\n improved device for cleaning the 


ing. 
lower rollers of ring spinning frames. 
Cross Winding Machinery. John 


ington & Sons, Ltd., Manchester, 
improved cross winding machine which has 


Heth T- 


Eng. An 


no eccentrics, cams or grooved cylinders for 
operating the guides, 


Moistening Warp in the Loom. G. W. Har- 
greaves, Blackburn, England, has recently 
brought out a device for moistening the w arp 
while the cloth is being woven. 


Warp Tension Device. Joseph Benn, Brad- 
ford, England. An improved device for 
regulating the tension on the warp during 
weaving. 

Cleaning Covered Rolls. Kuehnen, 
M. Gladbach, 
cicaning rollers that have been covered with 
plush, cloth or similar material and used in 


Otto 


Germany. A machine for 


the drawing and spinning processes. 
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KRAFT PAPER CONE FOR WINDERS make the best cone for winders and knitters ; 


he introduction of the new taper type of that has ever been manutactured. 
cone arbors by builders of winding machines 


has brought al 


Sample cones will be sent on request so 
that anyone interested may examine and give 


yout a demand for larger 
them a trial 


paper cones with a rougher surface to pr¢ 
vent the slipping of the yarn and also for 


harder and tougher cones to prevent col- THE GOULDS CENTRIFUGAL FIRE PUMP 


lepsing. 


The fire pump shown in the accompanying 


illustration, and built by the Goulds Mfg 
Mass., has met these requirements with the ¢ 


The Pairpoint Corporation, New Bedford 
o., Seneca Falls, N. Y., has been designed to 
Kraft paper cone which is harder an i ¢ 


rougher than the regular gray pulp con 





meet the exacting requirements of fire pro- ; 





tection service. The capacity is large for the 
floor space require l, and the wei: 1 


\ ; 
cost are low as compared with many other 






















4 types of pumps he construction is 
i tremely simple and there is nothing to get 
2 out of order and cause delay when the pump 
j is needed; the pump is adapted for dir 















connection to electric motors or steam tur- 


bines, and it 


ih 
a pes) 


THE KRAFT PAPER CONE FOR WINDERS 


[hose who are familiar with paper art 

the toughness and superiority of Krait 
raner « t Aeienme ante : - ay +] 
aper over ordinary manila paper and_ th vee onde nk Cane den een 
streneth and toughness of the new K\ratt 












3 one compares with the old gray pulp cone the discharge. Because of these many desir- 
ES in about the same proportion. In spite of able characteristics of the centrifugal pum 
ee its superiority, the price is the same as for for fire service, the Underwriters have made 
= eray pulp cones. a special study of the type and have issued 
a Another feature is the patent “Knit-All” specifications covering the features the pump 
point. By a process of their own they pro must have to meet their requirements. The 
; duce a smooth, glazed surface at the point so Goulds line of centrifugal fire pump is built 
J that the yarn runs off freely without catch- in conformity with the specifications of t 
‘os ing or snubbing. \ssociation Factory 


, ] eo .. ae 
oar 7? ire 


Mutual Fire Insurance 
Thev believe that these improved features Companies. The National | 
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Underwriters and the National Fire Protec- 
Goulds pumps have been 
“National 
standard” and have been fully approved by 


tion Association. 


tested to see that they meet the 


Associa- 
Com- 


the engineering department of the 
tion Factory Mutual Fire 
panies. 

These 


direct 


Insurance 


pumps can be used to discharge 


into hose lines or for service with 


automatic sprinkler systems. In the latter 
service, fifteen to twenty sprinklers are con- 
sidered the equivalent of one 1 1/8-inch fire 
stream in the amount of water required. The 
pump is built of the best materials and esp¢ 
cially designed to ensure absolute reliability. 
The feature that will commend itself to users 
is the accessibility of all the parts, permitting 
inspection to be made at any time with little 
labor. 

The casing is made of close grained gray 


cast iron of uniform thickness of section, s 
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phosphor bronze, and have vanes of such 
shape as to give the highest possible effi- 
ciency when operating under the conditions 
for which the pump is built. The shaft is 
made of open hearth, high carbon steel, heat 
great tensile strength. It is 
turned and ground, and of ample size, not 
only to transmit the power but to prevent 
deflection between the bearings. The bear- 
of the ring oiling type and are 
mounted in housings bolted to the lower half 


treated, of 


11) 


gs are 
of the pump casing. This pump is built in 
various sizes to meet the requirements of the 
d‘fferent plants 

THE LARGEST CARPET SHEAR IN THE 

UNITED STATES 

\What is believed to be the largest shear- 
ing machine in America has recently been 
installed at the plant of McCleary, Wallin & 
Crouse, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


This machine is 


THE LARGEST CARPET SHEARING MACHINE IN AMERICA 


designed that the castings are free from any 
two 


consists of 


horizontally 


strains. It 


and is 


shrinkage cast- 


ings only, divided on a 
plane passing through the center of the 
shaft. Both suction and discharge nozzles 


The upper and 


are cast with the lower half. 
lower halves of the casing are bolted to- 
gether and maintained in strict alignment by 
means of taper dowel pins. By removing the 
upper half, the impellers and shaft as weil 
as the water passages 


of the pump are en- 
exposed, as shown at Fig. 1. 


rely 
The 


most modern 


best 


impellers are of the 


tvpe, made of the quality 


provided with two special shearing cylinders 
Ly which two cuts can be given to the carpet 
In One operation and a much smoother face 
obtained. The pile is cleaned and brushed 
Ly a special brushing roller. A new feature 
arrangement which 
enables the carpet to be sheared and steamed 
lii One operation. The 


is the special steaming 


steaming up to the 
present has always been done separately. 
\iter the shearing process the carpet is 
wound automatically on a roll, no beam be- 

The machine at Amsterdam 
wide on the face of the shears 
and weighs over eight tons. 


Ing necessary. 
ix 16 ft. 7 in, 


It was built by 
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Carl Brueckner’s Nachfolger of Glauchau apacitv can be almost doubled for the same 
3 \. W. Buhlmann, textile engineer, New coal consumption and boiler house equip 

York, is the American representative of th ment. The savings attainable are so great 
(A (german firm that it pays to install apparatus for artifi 


\ similar machine has been installed latei cially recooling the condensing water, and 
ce. 


it the Toronto Carpet Mig. Co. The buil the only problem is in selecting a recooler 


ers of these shears are specialists in this lin which is as nearly equivalent as possible to 
. nd have built carpet shears as wide as 2 a natural supply of cold water 
F eet on the face of the shearing cylinders There are many devices for recooling 
ee ae water, including large artificial ponds, spray 
ss nozzles and ponds, open cooling towers, 
CONDENSER AND COOLING TOWER FORA uch eis 6 , a : draft 
= cioset OO1Ng towers o ne rorce¢ aTral 
MIXED PRESSURE TURBINE ' si ce : 
ype, and closed coo ing towers of the nat- 
BY GEORGE I POND Se loaf Ee a ] 1; . —— 
ural drait type nciosed cooling towers 
Plants built primarily to generate power, are the most efficient means of recooling 
s central stations, are located along a watet water and of these, the natural draft tower 
E front to obtain ample cooling water for the is preferable where the ground area avail- 
E ndensers, b mills, factories and indus- able for the tower is sufficient. The foll 
om 





FIG. I. AN ENGINE ROOM SHOWING ENGINE TURBINES 


‘lal plants must very often be constructed ing paragraphs describe a mixed-pressur 
here cooling water is scarce or entirely un- turbine installation at the plant of the Sau- 
ivailable. For this reason, non-condensing quoit Silk Mfg. Co., at Scranton, Pa., the 
ngines have been installed in most cases condensing plant and a natural draft, chim- 
and the loss in the steam escaping to the ney type enclosed cooling tower being fur- 
atmosphere has been considered as unavoid-  nished by the Wheeler Condenser & En- 
ible. The lack of condensing water has also gineering Co., Carteret, N. J., and is an 
been a drawback to the use of mixed-pres- excellent example of present day condensing 
sure and low-pressure turbines in such and recooling practice 
plants, although by their use, the power The steam turbine is a Curtis 500 kilowatt 
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3600 r. p. m. machine, driv- lhe condenser shown by the photograph 


lternator and is supplied with of Fig. 2 is of the Wheeler admiralty type, 
from three 300 h. p. Ballwood with rectangular shell. The circulating 
und engines, which may be seen water makes two passes through the con- 
1. Any deficiency denser and is heated to within a few degrees 
engines is made up of the exhaust steam temperature, as shown 

by the test figures. 

The condenser and pump are in the base- 
ment, beneath the turbine, the pumps being 
shown at Fig. 3, in which the Wheeler- 
Edwards air pump is in the front, and the 
motor-driven circulating pump in the rear 
The Wheeler-Edwards pump is of the single, 
steam-driven type, operating at 95 r. p 

3 shows the air discharge vent and the 


discharge connection tor the condensati 


} 1 . ] } 2 
which 1s delivere 


’ . 


1 to a height of 12 
without the aid of a separate pump. 
motor-driven circulating pump has 


: f 1 . 
pacity oO abo 1.000 gallons pel 


y live steam, which is ad- 
high-pressure stage of the tur- 

ugh which it expands before joining 
pressure steam. The condensing 
comprising a Wheeler surface 
Wheeler motor-driven circulat- 

np, Wheeler-Edwards air pump and 
‘--Balcke cooling tower, was guaran- 
condense 20,000 lbs. of steam per 
and maintain a 27-inch vacuum when 
FL te mperature and 7O per 


5 FIG. 3. THE WHEELER-EDWARDS AIR PUMP 


tmospheric conditions of 75° F. and 

70 per cent. humidity are the average for the the water being drawn from the sump of the 

of July and August, the least favor- cooling tower, pumped through the tubes 

able in the year, while the average annual of the condenser and delivered to the dis- 

conditions are about 55° temperature and tributing troughs of the tower, which are 
70 per cent. humidity. The vacuum at the at an elevation of about twenty feet 

exhaust of the turbine averages 27 inches A photograph of the tower is shown at 

luring the hottest months of the year, and Fig. 4. The base of the tower is square in 

other ten months, between 27 and 28 section and the chimney octagonal, giving 

oing even slightly above 28 inches a pleasing appearance. The height of the 

| low temperature and humidity. chimney above the foundations is 70 feet, 
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and this gives ample natural draft and makes 
the fans unnecessary. The tower, when once 
installed, is as permanent as a_ building, 
requires no attendance, consumes no power 
and is equivalent to a natural supply of cold 
cooling water. 

Fig. 5 shows the tower in section and 
illustrates the arrangement of zigzag cooling 
stacks, and the distributing system for the 


vater, which consists of wooden troughs, 


from which the water falls through iron 
spouts onto splash plates, which throw the 
water out in all directions and distributes it 
evenly over the whole area of the filling. 
The water is cooled in two ways, first, by 





FIG. 4. VIEW OF THE WHEELER-BALCKE TOWER AT THE 
SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO.’S PLANT 


the evaporation of a small percentage of the 
water which abstracts approximately 1000 
B. t. u. (cooling 40 Ibs. 25°) for each pound 
i water evaporated, and secondly, by the 
heat taken up from the water by the warm- 
ing of the air. This latter is only a small 
percentage of the cooling, by far the great- 
est part being due to evaporation. It is of 
interest to compare the quantity of water 
lost and the make-up required due to this 
evaporation in the tower, with the loss of 
water with non-condensing engines. 

[f all the cooling in the tower is by evap- 
oration then approximately 1 lb. has to be 
evaporated to dissipate 1000 B. t. u., which 
is equal to the heat given up to the water 
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by the condensation of 1 Ib. of exhaust 
steam. Actually the increase in temperature 
of the air absorbs about 20 per cent of the 
heat in the tower so that the loss of water 
is 80 per cent. of the condensation. With- 
out the low-pressure turbine, all of the steam 
would be exhausted to atmosphere and only 
‘ 


j Vapour outlet 


Water intet 


Cooling stacks 


2 Air intet 


FIG. §. SECTION OF A TYPICAL WHEELER-BALCKE 
NATURAL DRAFT COOLING TOWER 


half the power generated; or for the same 
power twice the steam would be exhausted 
representing more than twice the loss of 
water per k. w. hour. Where city water 
must be purchased at meter rates this sav- 
in water alone is a considerable item 

The following tables show the results 
obtained in August, 1913, with loads of 450 
and 500 k. w. on the turbine running with 
exhaust steam corresponding to an engine 
load of 400 k. w. With atmospheric condi- 
tions of 74° F. temperature and 86 per cent. 
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ad of 450 k. w., the vacuum 
30-inch barometer was 


x7 oc 


the same atmospheric 


27.4 


W and 


acuum was 


GREASE VALUE IN CENTS 2 
‘ ~~ oOo oO F © “y 


ABOVE 


meal teny iq 


SHOWN 


ry 
2 
= 
< 
- 
ov 
n 
< 
ve 
= 

2 


ILE 


are consider- 


nditi 
COLGUILI ~ 
than the guarantee, while 


ost half an inch higher 


h vacuum is explained in 

of capacity of the appa- 
cause the turbine was not 
on low-pressure steam, 
idensed at 500 k. w. was 
less than the rated 20,000 pounds. 


operati¢ mn ror 


as be en in | 


r. The operat 
the winter months, the vacuum 


28 average 


ing records show 


inches, and_ the 
the year is 27 1/2 inches. 


due to the 
turbine, 


econ 


my 
the mixed 


ywer and condensing equipment 


pressure 


to a large sum per year and it is 
hat the entire equipment will pay 
5 years. The plant was designed 


id installed by the Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 
ler the direct ir 


supervision of 11 
hanical superintendent, L. G. S 


A SLIDE RULE FOR WOOL 


The slide rule shown in the illustration and 
which is being distributed to wool growers 
and the wool trade generally by the National 
Wool Warehouse Storage Co., 4300 S. 
Robey St., Chicago, IIl., indicates the cost 
per pound for combinations of 
shrinkage and grease cost, the scale ranging 
from 20 to 80 per cent. and from 5§ to 80 
cents a pound. The rule is shown here set 
at a grease value of 20 cents, the corre- 


Sct ured 


sponding scoured cost and shrinkage being 
It very con- 
venient calculator, taking the place of shrink- 


in line and easily read. is a 
age tables and dispensing with calculations 
except where great accuracy is required. If 
American wool had familiarized 
themselves with a rule of this kind years ago 
they would have acquired a knowledge of the 
effect of shrinkage on the cost per scoured 


growers 


8  % SHRINKAGE 
egees_) CLEAN VALUE 


oO 


FOR WOO! 


costly 
mistakes in politics as well We 
think the con- 


venient by changing the lettering and fig- 


irom 
as in trade. 
more 


pound and been saved many 


rule could be made 


ures so as to read them when the instrument 
is held in a horizontal position with the slide 
at the right 

The value of cotton goods imported in 
1913 amounted to $63,938,983 


The value of 
manufacture exported 


amounted to $53,743,977. 


goods of domestic 
1913 


cotton 


during 


In 1912 the total exports of cotton tissue 
from Japan amounted to $13,149,000, while 
Great Britain exported to China alone in 
the same year $40,528,085 worth. 


An association of cotton manufacturers 
has been organized in Moscow comprising 
47 factories and tota! 
3.700,000 spindles. 


representing a of 
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A MACHINE FOR DAMPENING CLOTH 


The illustrations show a longitudinal sec- 
tion, Fig. 1, and a cross section, Fig. 2, of a 
machine recently patented in this country 
and designed for dampening finishing cloth 
so as to impart the normal percentage of 
moisture that has been removed by drying 
or other processes. In the dry finishing of 


A LONGITUDINAI 


cloth, the atmospheric conditions are far 
from normal. After the cloth comes from 
the wet processes it is dried. It then goes 
through various operations, which are car- 


ried on in rooms artificially heated and un- 


usually dry, and the final process 
pressing, which is carried on at a 
perature. After undergoing this 
ess, the cloth is 
cases, shipped, while still retaining its 
[It is desirable tl 


examined, and, in 
or less dry condition. 
cloth should contain the moisture which tt 
capable of retaining under normal condition: 
of temperature and atmospheric humidity 
thereby it is softer of texture and has bette 
wearing qualities than when excessively dry 
The object of this machine is to restore the 
cloth to its natural and fill 
wool with the normal of 
vapor which should be present; and to sup 


condition 
amount aqueous 
ply such vapor uniformly to all parts of the 
cloth in a natural expeditious and inexpen- 
sive manner. 

Fig. 1 is a longitudinal sectional view of 
the apparatus; Fig. 2, a cross section on the 
line 2—2 of Fig. 1. The apparatus consists 
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essentially of a box or case, a, which is en- 
tirely closed except for openings, b and c, at 
its opposite end walls through which tlhe 
cloth to be treated respectively enters and 
Within the case and ex- 
tending from side to side are driving rolls, d, 
and guide rolls, e, arranged in two series of 
rows near the top and bottom of the box 


leaves the case. 


SECTION OF THE MACHINI 


respectively. The wel f cloth. passes 


the endmost driving 
first roll, e, 


over and partly ar 


d, around the of the lower 


FIG. 2. A CROSS SECTION OF THE 


series, then around the second roll 
:ng over and under the rolls, d and 
tively until it finally passes over th: 
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d, of the upper series and so on out through 
the exit opening, The rolls, d and e, thus 
guide the cloth so that a relatively great 
h of the web is contained within the box 
back forth in numerous 

lengths approximately parallel 

All of the rolls 

lriven so as to avoid stretch- 


lergoing the condit.on- 


and 


one another. 


ile unc 


water conveyors pass about 


and a lower guide roll, 
the surface of the 
the apron con- 

As many as pos- 

ors are provided, with 
in each space between 
The rolls which sup- 
water conveyors are 
Fig. 2, each roll being 

n and all of the pinions 

and driven by a suitaLle 
vater conveyors are driven at a 
keep them well suij/- 


cloth : 


rate of S] reed. 


pes d, to 
while the being 


a Hig 


A DEVICE FOR THE DRAWING-OFF 
ROLLERS ON NOBLE COMBS 


JOHN BROWN 
“Faults in 
vas pointed out that cut sliv- 


published article, 


rapid wearing out of leathers 
are caused by the press roller not being in 
proper alignment the driving roller, 


owing to the uneven wearing of the brass 


with 


bushes in which the ends of loose rollers run. 


The 


with the 


1 ’ 
thriict ot the 


driving roller, together 
scillating movement inseparable 
from all fluted rollers quickly wears the near 
edge of Steel plates fixed on sides, 
and other contrivances have failed to cure 
this White- 
head, Layland & Galloway, an English firm, 


bush 


iault of short bush wearing. 
have 
stock 
place 
recess for block and spring, the whole fitting 
while the bushing, A, 


recently patented a new style of head- 
wercomes the difficulty. In 
the ordinary head with square cut 


which 


is made cviinadrical, 
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shown in the illustration, is in the form of a 
spindle, fitting into a socket, bored nearly 
the whole length of the headstock. The 
bushing is large enough to allow a spring to 
fit into its hollow part. A groove is cut in 
the side of, and a screw through the block 
ensures the bushing being kept in position 
when the removed 


head is for changing 


leathers. The loosening of one screw re- 


leases the headstock, so that changes can 
be effected without extra loss of time. 

encased in 
dust or other 
Besides ensuring 


The bushes and springs are 
| 


headstock to prevent any 


atter getting into joints. 


A NEW DEVICE FOR THE DRAWING-OFF ROLLERS 
ON NOBLE FRAMES 


regular drawing, and absence of cut work, 
the saving in cost of leathers soon pays for 
the initial outlay, while the length of the 
bushing and style of fittings ensure the 
bushes lasting as long as the rollers them- 
selves. better work, 
longer wear of leathers, and a saving in oil 
and driving power. The illustration shows 
the construction and working parts. 


The advantages are: 
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J. C. Smith has succeeded J. M. Waddleton as his position t 
verseer of weaving at the Highland Park Mill new company 
No. 1, Charlotte, N. C. business at 


H. C. Moore has accepted the position of over Raymond G. Emery 
seer of spinning and winding at the Efird Manu- Overseer of spinning 


vers, Mass to succeed 
} 1 


facturing Co., Albemarle, N. C. R 
Emery, who 

B. R. Phillips has accepted the position of ove England Cotton 

seer of carding at the Star Thread Mills, Athens, 

Ga. 1y Goodwin h 


‘ 1 spinning 
J. H. Mattison, overseer of weaving at the Glen ppeesttana 


Lowry Mill, Whitmire, S. C., has resigned. 


W. W. Byars has accepted the position of over i 
seer of carding at the Deep River Mills, Randle braham > nior has accepted the position 
man, N. C rseer of bleaching a e Fort Schuyler Knit- 
if oO Utica, N. Y ié€ yme Iron Needham 


He was formerly 


this mi 


C. F. Turner has accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding at the Cora Mill, King’s Mountain, 
Na. 

G. L. Meacham has accepted the positi 
verseer of carding at the Erwin Cotton Mill ] 

1, West Durham, N. C.. He was formerly em- 
ployed at the Knoxville Cotton Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn, 


Duxe 


emplo\ é 


r. B. Rector, bookkeeper, shipping clerk 
cloth room overseer at the Aldora Mills, Barne 
ville, Ga., has resigned his position with that cor 


pany 
G. W. Green has accepted the position of ove ver f ng at the Pi Mill. F 
seer of spinning at the Mollohon Mill, Newberry, iver, , to accept a similar position wit 
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Michael Herring has succeeded B. A. Roberts: 
as overseer of carding at the Lumberton Mills, 
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meeting of the directors | 1 in Boston, 


Henry E. Fisher was elected treasurer of the Con 
toocook Mills Corporation of Hillsboro, N. H. 


He succeeds George Sayward 


Fred A. Cooley, who has been assi 
mtendent of the Atlantic Mills, Providence, 

r a number of years, has been appointed 
intendent 

P. R. B. Dickinson, superintendent 
Sakonnet Knitting Mill, Pawtucket, R 
resigned his position with that company 


Peter Bauer, superintendent of the Paragon Silk 
Co. with mills at Garfield and Paterson, N. J 


also Oneonta, N. Y., has resigned his position 
with that company 


Paul G. Wetstein has accepted the position 
verseer of weaving at the A. L. Sayles & Sons’ 
Granite Mill, Pascoag, R. I He was formerly 
employed at » Cocheco W en Manufacturing 
Co., East | ster, N. H 


superintendent 


Northampto1 
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Charles H. Hill, superintendent of the Johns 
town Knitting Mill Co., Johnstown, N. Y., has re- 
signed his position with that company. He is suc 
ceeded by Daniel Liddle, formerly superintendent 
4 the Capron Knitting Co., of Utica, N. Y 


W. B. Baldwin, for the past five years superin- 
tendent of the underwear department at the 
Lebanon Mil! Co., Pawtucket, R. I., has resigned 
his position with that company. 


his home in Jewett 


nn., at the age of 74 years. He was presi- 
manager of the Jewett City Textile Nov- 
‘O. at the time of his death Mr. MacNicol 
born in Scotland, being a member of a fam- 


calico printers 
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\fter working in Scotland 
gland for a number of years he came to 
untry in 1864 and resided in Providence, 

, North Adams, Mass., Manchester, N. H., 
Norwich, Conn. He was appointed superin- 
tendent of the Norwich Print Works at Norwich 
nd later was employed as manager of the Aspi- 
at Jewett City, Conn. He was the in- 

he first device for printing the face and 

piece of cloth a single machine and 

t inting machine. His 

llowed a roke of apoplexy His son, 

MacNicol, succeeds him in business 
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Che funeral was 


interests in Bradfors 
| Eng Until 
r partner 
Shipley, Y«¢ 


who yperated the 

Kinderhook, N. Y., m: 
at his home 
His widow 


nm, one of the best known 

ventors of silk dyeing machinery and also a silk 
dyer who was one of the oldest past masters o 
any Masonic Lodge in the State of New Jersey 
and possibly the United States, died at his home 
in Paterson, N. J., after an illness of one month 
it the age of 89 vears. He was born in Bolton 
Lancashire, Eng., in 1826 and came to this country 
when a boy. Soon after he took up his residence 
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a young man followed the 
Was afterwards manager of 
and the Adams Cotton 


the Scott Print Works 
business gradually disap- 


Co. After the cotton 
peared from Paterson, he took up the art of silk 
dyeing and finishing. 


H. Crowell, 
Yarn Co., Providence, R. L, 
that city after an attack of hemorrhage of th 
brain at the age of 52 years. He was a well known 
manufacturer and had been in the mercerizing 
business for a number of years. For ten years he 
was agent of the Rhode Island Processing Co 
Providence, and in younger years was at tl 
Hampton Co. of Easthampton, Mass 


Edward Waldron Ballow died June 15 of 
ight’s disease after a long illness at the age ol 
He was a manufacturer of braids and 
firm of Edward W. Ballow & Co. of 
N. Y. His wife, one daughter and 
survive him 
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FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


\labama, Irondale. W. J. Mitchell, formerly of 
rt Payne, Ala., expects to establish a knitting 
nt here before the first of October. Mr. Mitch- 
’s address is R. F. D. 1, Irondale, Ala. 


California, Los Angeles The M. Guenther 
Knitting Company been incorporated with 
capital stock of $10,000 to manufacture knit goods. 
A knitting operated at 3504 S. Park 
Ave., and the product is sold at retail at 
Broadway. Sweaters are 


} ° 
nas 


factory is 
) 905 
manufactured 

The secretary of the 
Board of Health, Mr. Cramer, is obtaining the 
names of girls who can be secured as employes 
for a proposed knitting mill which is willing to 
come to Newcastle provided 125 employes can be 
secured. The prospects at present for securing 
the industry are disappointing 


Delaware, Newcastle 
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*Ohio, Elyria tal f the Elyria Knitting 
ported incorporated with 
ital , have not been given out 
j. C. Hall f the Fay Stocking Com- 
pany here, i 1e of the incorporators and it is 
rumored he new company has been formed 
for the purpose of manufacturing a branch line 
of the Fay Company 


Company, rece1 
capital >] f 


Pennsylvania, Honesdale. It is reported that a 
new knitting plant is to be established here. As 
noted in May Southard Knitting Company, of 
Walt N. ¥ onsidering Honesdale as a new 


location for its plant. 


*Pennsylvania, Jonestown. The Jonestown Ho- 
siery Mills, whose building was recently con- 
demned as unsafe, expect to move from Jones- 
town in the near future. Several possible loca- 
tions are being considered, but a decision has not 
been reached. They state that they have em- 
ployed all the help available in Jonestown and 
that one of their reasons for moving is to find a 
better supply of help. Men’s cotton hosiery is 
manufactured. Howard C. Runyeon is manager 


and buyer. 


Pennsylvania, Newcastle. An option on a build- 
ing on South Mill St., formerly occupied by the 
Standard Wire Company, has been secured by men 
interested in a new hosiery mill project. It is 
planned to establish a $75,000 plant, of which $40,- 
000 is said to have been subscribed. If the build- 
i on South Mill St. is occupied it will be neces- 


» build an addition to be used as a dye 


Philadelphia. A charter has just 
Commonwealth Knitting Co., 
This concern, which is 
seamless hosiery, a re- 


f $25,000 
line of 

was recently made by us, is located 
corner of Mascher and Jefferson Sts., 
are operating a plant under the man- 


Harry Sarfert 
The Roxford Knit- 
{ made in some 
of tl publications that they have filed 
papers incorporation in the State of California, 
report that having offices in that State they have 
simply registered as a foreign corporation doing 
S State, for the purpose of carrying 
on their tions as heretofore. They are man- 
boys’ cotton flat and 
lerwear and union suits operating 300 
hines and 450 sewing machines, their 
located at Jefferson and Randolph Sts. 


Philade phia 
ing a report recently 


business in that 
ufacturer men’s and 
ribbed 
knitting 
plant being 


1 treasurer of the 


nia, Reading. C. E. Smith, president 
Reading Underwear Com- 
business brisk and states that the 
is running night and day. An 
underwear has been received 


an 
pany reports 
knitting machinery 
order summer 
from Australia 
*Pennsylvania, Soudertown. A charter has been 
granted M. B. Bergey Company, to take over and 
operate the vlan of M. B. Bergey & Company, 
al stock of $25,000. The plant contains 
15 ribbers and 12 loopers operating on 
men’s seamless hosiery. The prod- 


with capit 
60 knitters 
men’s and wv 


uct is sold direct 
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*Rhode Island, Providence. There is no con- 
nection between the New England Knitting Com- 
pany, recently organized as reported, and the 
Narragansett Hosiery Company, organized four 
years ago and manufacturing high grade hosiery 
for men at 289 Thurber Ave., although the new 
concern is to locate in another section of the 
building in which the plant of the Narragansett 
Hosiery Company is located. 


South Carolina, Blacksburg. A company has 
been organized under the name of the Volunteer 
Knitting Mill with capital stock of $4,000 by J. G. 
Sapoch, Charles Baber, and P. T. Camp 


South Carolina, Greenwood. Current reports 
stating that the Greenwood Cotton Mills have 
ordered 2,500 additional spindles which are to be 


installed at once, are erroneous. 


South Carolina, Greenville. All the mills of the 
Parker Cotton Mills Company and its affiliated 
companies will close July 31 and remain closed 
until August 10. This closing is chiefly to give 
the employes a vacation and no extensive repairs 
or changes will be made in the plants. 


South Carolina, Wellford. At the sale of the 
plar+ of the Wellford Mfg. Company by the re- 
ce ver, H. M. Cleveland, the property was bought 
by Alfred Moore. The mill has not been started 
up as yet but in all probability will be operated 
again 

West Virginia, Barnesville. The Barnesville 
Mfg. Company has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $100,000 by J. M. Hartley, C. E. Smith, 
G. W. Mack, and others. Messrs. Hartley and 
Mack are president and treasurer, respectively, of 
the Barnesville Mfg. Company, manufacturers of 
flannels, blankets and other wool goods here, and 
it is understood that the new corporation takes 
ever this business, which recently has been greatly 
enlarged. The post office address is Fairmont. 


Wisconsin, Beloit. It is reported locally that 
the United States Linen Company is to increase 
its plant about 200 per cent. This business has 
been conducted on an experimental basis, manufac- 
turing linen goods from native grown fiber on 
equipment of two cards, 1,000 spindles and 50 
looms. The plant was shut down a month or two 
ago. Charles H. Gorton, the manager, is quoted 
as stating that the present plant was never ex- 
pected to make money, as the unit is too small 
and it was equipped primarily for demonstration 
purposes. The men behind the concern desired 
actually to learn what could be accomplished with 
the process under which the plant worked. These 
men are now perfectly satisfied that with a larger 
unit the business can be conducted successfully and 
made very attractive for capital. According to 
Mr. Gorton the business can be carried on with 
the present equipment at a small profit and when 
the stock of goods on hand now is consumed the 
plant will be reopened and later on a factory 
double the size of the present plant will be built. 


Wyoming, Black River. It is reported that F. 
C. Bosler. Mr. Pierce and others will build a 
woolen mill here for the manufacture of blankets 
and sweaters, employing about 150 hands. 
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& 
Any work noticed under this heading can be obtained, 
stage or express charges free, by sending the price listed 
to Lord & Nagle Company, 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
A catalogue of textile books in the English language will 
be sent free on application. 


Analysis of Woven Fabrics; by A. F. Barker, 
M. Sc., and E, Midgley; 302 pages, 5 by 8 1/2; 
Scott, Greenwood & Son, London, Eng. 

This book is in reality a new work, although 
Prof. Barker evidently looks on it as a develop 
ment of his “Pattern Analysis,” published twenty 
years ago. There is, however, but little in the 
present volume, outside of the title and author’s 
name, to remind the reader of the earlier produc- 
tion. The new work deals with raw materials, 
varn, cloth construction and analysis, weave 
unalysis, the effects of dyeing and finishing on 
woven fabrics, and estimating the cost of cloth 
To these subjects are added price lists for weaving 
in the various textile centers of England, and a 
glossary of terms applied to woven goods, the 
contents being arranged under the following 
heads: Qualities of Raw Materials; Qualities of 
Yarns: Calculations Relating to Yarns; Calcula- 
tions Relating to the Weights of Cloths; Setts and 
Setting of Cloths; Weave Analysis; Drafts and 
Pegging Plans; Effects of Dyeing and Finishing of 
Wool Cloths; Effects of Dyeing and Finishing on 
Union Dress Fabrics, Lining, and Cotton Cloths; 
Obtaining the Loom Particulars from a Small 
Sample of Finished Cloth; Examples in _ the 
Analysis of Woven Fabrics; Quick Methods of 
Analysis, Standard Weights and Gauges; Qualita- 
tive and Quantitative Analysis of Fibers in Woven 
Fabrics; The Costing of Woven Fabrics; Defini 
tions. The book is of unquestionable value to the 
weaver, designer and manufacturer of wool goods, 
giving as it does much useful information on all 
the topics mentioned above. It would, however, 
have been of far greater value as a handbook for 
the mill if simplicity and brevity had been made 
more prominent features. Many parts of the book 
indicate that the authors found it hard to drop a 
problem after having given the solution. This is 
all the more surprising because they tell the reader 
that “the analyst should work upon the basis that 
‘that which is not best is wrong’”. Not content 
with a clear explanation of what the authors think 
is the best method of calculation, they weary and 
confuse the reader with detailed explanations of 
several alternative methods of reaching the same 
result. Moreover the best method of cloth 
analysis is conspicuous by its absence. This may 
be due, in part at least, to the narrow scope of 
the work, dealing as it does, chiefly with woolens 
and worsteds. A system of cloth analysis and cal- 


culation should be based on the principles under 
lying these problems in all branches of the indus- 
try. Prof. Barker leads us to expect this broad 
treatment of the subject, when he tells us that “the 
present treatise may be regarded as a further step 
towards the more perfect application of scientific 
attribute 


method, ensuring that scientific “pre- 
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Industries,” but the 





the Textile volume 
does not come up to the standard set in the 
preface. “That which is not best” in textile calcu- 
lation and analysis is certain to result from too 
close an adherence to the textile standards of 
3radford, Huddersfield, Leeds and Galashiels. The 
best is not to be found within such narrow limits. 
If the authors of this Yorkshire treatise had ex- 
tended their vision to Lancashire and the United 
States, they would have found in the world 
standard for cotton and the American run standard 
for woolen, the basis for the best in textile analysis 
ind calculations, and, by making these standards 
the basis for their system, would have done much 
to bring about a realization of this hope expressed 
by Prof. Barker in the preface:—‘‘The authors 
offer it as such (a further step in the application 
of the scientific method), and at the same time 
express the hope that it may be made the basis for 
further excursions into yet unexplored fields, and 
that such explorations may result in a still further 
extension of the field of knowledge, in a more 


vision’ in 


re per- 
fect command of the recognized methods. and in 
that control of results which 1 in lead to 
lasting success.” 
Textile Soaps and Oils; by G. H. Hurst: second 


edition revised by W. H. Simmons; 
5 1/2 by 8 1/2; Scott, Greenwood 
8 Broadway, London, E. C., England 

This book was first published ten years ago and 


s 


184 pages, 
& Sons, 


has served as a valuable handbook for thx 


tl 


textile 
trade, giving information that manufacturers, man- 
agers and overseers required regarding textile 
soaps and The progress in chemistry and 
the soap and oil industries has made necessary 
to revise the work and the present volume is the 
result. It has been revised and partly rewritten by 
W. H. Simmons, a lecturer at the Battersea Poly- 
technic and author of soaps and oils. 


oils. 


books on 


The contents are arranged under the following 
heads: Methods of Making Soap, Special Textile 
Soaps, Animal and Vegetable Oils and Fats, Tex- 


tile Oils 


Patents for Designs; by William L 
LL. M.; 134 pages, 6 3/4 by 9; John Byrne & 
Co., Washington, D. C. Price $3. 

The material for this volume was obtained from 
the lectures on patent trade mark law delivered 
before the Washington College of Law. The 
scope of the work is shown by the following ab- 
stract of the table of Subject Matter 
for Design Patent, Invention, Novelty and In- 
fringement, Applications and Letters Patent, Pro- 
cedure in the Patent Office. 


Symons, 


contents: 


Spinners’ and Twisters’ Handbook (Spinners und 
Zwirners Berather); by Otto Holtzhausen; 
125 pages, 5 by 7 1/2; Leipziger Monatscrift 
fuer Textil-Industrie; Leipzig, Germany. 
Price $1.25. 

This book contains a large amount nforma- 
tion required by overseers, of spinning and twist- 
ing in German cotton mills. It begins with an 
account of the English system of yarn numbering, 
which is the cotton standard for Germany as well 

France. This 


as for the rest of the world except 
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n the metric system of 

h the Germans have tried 

the cotton industry. Their 

he result is a confusion of 

the metric weights and 
illustrates the burden that 

istry is carrying because of this 
an explanation of yarn numbering 
book are arranged under the 
Twist Calculation, Change of 
Wet Twisting, Constants, 
Materials, Strength and 
Production of Spinning and 

, Reeling Yarn, Production in 
l Useful Tables. The text 


L. Poates Publish- 
Price, 50 cents in 


the World; L 

New York, N. Y 
$1.00 in leather 

Poates Publishine Co. has nublished a 

indy atlas which contains maps of the 

id each of its 48 states, territories 

ions, the Dominion of Canada 

provinces, and maps of 

, is also a list of 

owns of the United States 

The book is of handy 


} 
] 


Hand-Book; Willis H. Car- 
-r, chief engineer; 581 pages, 4 by 6 1/2; The 

falo (N. Y.) Forge Co. Price, $3. 
a convenient hand-book of fans, heaters 
id similar apparatus, the work having been con- 
1 to the use, design and application of ian sys- 
m apparatus for heating, ventilating, mechanical 
ft, drying, humidifying, special exhaust and 
w pipe systems. The scope of the book is indi- 
the following abstract of the table of 
Part I. Properties of air, weight, spe- 
relation of velocity to pressure, tem- 
perature, humidity and barometric pressure, dry 
bulb and wet bulb, psychrometric tables, ete. 
Part II. Applications, heating, ventilation, air 
washing, cooling and humidifying, drying, me- 
chanical draft exhaust systems, miscellaneous 
applications. Part III. Air ducts, pressure 
losses, nozzle effects, blast area, proportioning 
piping, friction of ducts, piping layouts. Part IV. 
Apparatus. Section 1. Fans, their design, char- 
acteristics, types, horse power and pressure, selec- 
tion of fans. Section 2. Fan Testing. Section 3. 
Fan Capacities Section 4. Fan Dimensions. 
Section Heaters. Section 6. Air Conditioning 
Section 7. Engines. Section 8. 
applications and data for selection of 
Part V. Appendix, Specifications, 

us Data and Index 


edited by 


tton Mills, Concord, N. C., will 
drive equipment five 20 h. p. 
cwitches and a_ switchboard 

1 the General Elec- 


yrdered from 


which |] 
tric Company. 


BUSINESS LITERATURE 


Centrifugal Fire The Goulds 
Seneca Falls, N. Y 

A 12-page pamphlet describing and illustrating 
the Goulds centrifugal fire pump. Because of the 
many desirable characteristics of this pump for fire 
service, the Underwriters have made a _ special 
study of the type and have issued specifications 
covering the features the pump must have to meet 
their requirements. The pamphlet also contains 
tables of effective fire streams, pressure of water 
at different heads, friction loss in pounds and loss 
of head in feet due to friction. 


Mfg. Co., 


Pumps; 


Textile Scales; 
City, N. J 
An illustrated pamphlet describing the various 
textile scales manufactured by this company. 
These include the following: Scales used to de- 
termine the exact weight in ounces, or grammes 
of a running yarn or meter of cloth of any width, 
the weight being accurately ascertained without 
calculation or the use of weights; scales to deter- 
mine the number of yards per pound of fabric of 
any width; to determine the count of cotton yarn 
without calculation or use of weight; calculating 
hosiery scale; scale for weighting small quantities 
of dyestuffs. Included with these scales is a fold- 
ing case and wind shield. 


The Torsion Balance Co., Jersey 


Special Copper Lined Size Vat for Slashers; the 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Lowell, Mass. 

A pamphlet describing and illustrating a copper 
lined size vat. This equipment consists of seam- 
less copper size rolls, positively driven brass im- 
mersion roll, solid or hollow iron squeeze rolls, 
and perforated brass heating pipe. This vat is 


built especially for delicate colors or bleached 
work 


“Renewo” Valves; The Lunkenheimer Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O 

A booklet describing and illustrating the Lun- 
kenheimer ‘“Renewo” valve, a valve which em- 
bodies all the desirable features disclosed by over 
half a century of valve manufacture. It is a re- 
grinding valve, adapted for high pressure. All 
parts are renewable, including the seat and dise, 
which are subjected to the greatest wear and 


made of a high nickel alloy 


The Thorndike Co., Thorndike, Mass., will in- 
stall electric drive equipment consisting of a 100 


k. w. A. C. generator, two 15 k. w. transformers, 
a 125 volt Tirrill regulator and switchboard, the 
order for the apparatus having been placed with 
the General Electric Company. 


The Henderson Cotton Mills, Henderson, N. C., 
will add to the equipment of its mills for electric 
drive 14 motors ranging from 7 1/2 to 100 h. p. 
with oil switches and a switchboard, the order for 
which has been placed with the General Electric 
Company. 
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Industrial Notes 


LARGE HUMIDIFIER ORDER 

The Fall River Iron Works, Fall 
has recently placed an order equipping 
No. 7 weaving mill with Turbo-humidifiers manu 
factured and installed by G. M. Parks Co., of 
Fitchburg, Mass They will install over 300 
sprinkler heads. The Fall River Iron Works 1s 
one of the mills that is taking advantage > 
cemparatively dull 


provements in their plant 


River, Mass ’ 


their 


summer n ths to make 


FRENCH WORSTED YARN 

Max Riedel, 229 Fourth Ave., New York 

sole representative for the Kammgarn Sp 

Kaiserslautern, Germany, has opened up a branch 

f their product consisting of 

high grade French spun worsted al 

counts at 33 S. Front St., Philadelphi: “hi E 

Weber. who is well known to the trade, has been 
appointed manager of the yarn 


ity, 


nnere! 


fice for the sale of 


THE TEXTILE EXHIBITORS’ ASSOCIATION 
The date and place for the next National Tex- 
determined upon at the 
Textile Exhibitor \sso- 
ld Ferncroft Inn, 


tile Exhibition was not 
annual meeting of the 
ciation Inc., which was held at 
Monday, June 8 The city of Atlanta is making a 
strong bid for the exhibition \ petition contain- 
ing the names of several hundred Southern cotton 
meeting, but the 
further investi- 


manufacturers was read at the 
directors left the matter open for 
gation by Secretary Chester I. Campbell. 

F. H. Bishop, of the Universal Winding Co., 
was reelected president; E. F. Hathaway, Ameri- 
can Warp Drawing Co., vice-president, and 
Chester I. Campbell, secretary-treasurer. The 
directors elected were C. P. Erhard, Stafford Co.; 
C. F. Hutchins, Crompton & Knowles; L. E. 
Tracy, L. E. Tracy Co.; C. A. Chase, General 
Electric Co.; L. W. Campbell, Woonsocket Ma- 
chine & Press Co.: E. H. Rooney, Whitin Ma- 
chine Co.; F. H. Bishop, E. F. Hathaway and 
Chester I. Campbell 

The reports of the various committees showed 
the association to be in a flourishing condition. 
The report on the fourth exhibition was enthusias- 
tically received. It showed that the exhibition was 
a financial success and that the exhibitors to a 
man reported that the show proved to be a great 
Following the business meet- 
general time 


stimulant of sales. 
ing dinner was served and a 
indulged in. 


good 


AMERICAN COTTON WASTE EXCHANGE 

The rooms of the American Cotton Waste 
Exchange at 200 Summer St. are now furnished 
and were opened at the regular meeting which 
tcok place on Wednesday, July 1, at 11 a. m. At 
this meeting two members of the executive com- 
mittee were elected 
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PERFORATED PLATES FOR TEXTILE USE 
l he Be 


kl y 


Perforati 
ior wool 


n the perfo 
so added a 


1 


] ent splendi 


Che Bec kle Vy 
pioneers in this 
1868, when perfora 
piace Oo! wire cl 
description 
gradually superseded 
branch of the 
tries, the 
in the size of h 
These 


every 


washing, 


pertorated 


are easliy repaired 


t affecting the entire 
re-cloth a_ break 

over the 
nd making it unfit 


tends whol 
tak 2 a 
ii Is aisSO supe! 
smooth 


unobstructed 


surtace, 


here has been rapid st 


manufacturing the plates n 
wool washing and scouring 
periments have been mad 


ig the most serviceable 


atus Heretofore 

siderable extent answered 

the Beckley Perforating 

proved perforated plate 

copper and nickle steel, 

favor among the wool washers 

New England and Philadelphia 

manufacturing these plates has 

marked, and has resulted greatly in tl 

of the material to the user. In the 

of manufacture foot-power was emp! 

the perforations; the thus 

such a success that the demand bec 

whelming, that improved machinery 

stantly being brought out, to replac« 

and cruder methods, and this company e 
recalls the time when only three plates 39 inches 
wide and about 50 inches long could be punched 
in one day But their engineering department 
being very much alive and as eager as any of 
the consumers to reduce the cost manufacture 


goods 


were soon able to pe rfect a press hat would per- 
forate 50 plates a day, each plate have 15,500 
holes. This was considered a great achievement, 
but today the machinery employed 
facture of this | 
tiple punches can simultaneously perf 


the manu 
f mul 


rate a sneet 


class of goods, by means 
4 feet wide, as it passes through 
moving at remarkable speed. 

The products of 
other than the 
being used wherever 
| ifving of material is required, 


mand for the compan 


this plant 
wool wasl 
the screening 


class 
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its works, 
favorabl 
present 


demand the 
plant is being rushed 


COTTON GROWING IN ITALIAN NORTH AFRICA 


ernment Report 


ides, Trip 


Cotton 1 
experiments in 
laptability of various types 
The trials were 
2 acres, planted with Rus- 
aceous American varieties 
is very early and will give 
ond is less forward, has 
very productive 
Jovember, 1912, with seed 
rm, but the winter cold 
and it was necessary to 
of the following June 
ting was begun in the 


1e oases 


ind completed 11 
15 days 


three 


times during the 
Arab custom, the 
into 
not manured, as it 


ly subdivided 


TONS 
plants. The harvest 
llent quality, the fiber of 
rage length of 18 milli- 
f 22 millimeters (7/10 
ly). The best results 
Mebane of the Mississippi, 
ity and quality of fiber, 
ned 38 millimeters (1 1/2 
said of the Willets 
little irrigation— 
sprouting period. 
survived cnly 
among watermelons 
no doubt protected the 
sun’s heat and conserved 
und. It was not possible 
the society asserts that 

f profit 
iments will be repeated in 
Nonirrigation outside the 

selected Mebane seed 

nts that are cultivated in the 
belong to the herbaceous 
d the dwarf-tree form. They 
1, but it is thought that 
less and woody condition 
rably well without irrigation in 
tain a certain amount of mois- 
This is shown by some exist- 
gardens of Tripoli that have 
lef themselves for more 


otners 


GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CoO. 


"he “Domestic Department” of the Grosser 
Knitting Machine Company will be located after 
July Ist, at 109-113 S. 5th St., Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
where a “sunshine floor’ with over 6,000 square 
eet of available manufacturing space has been 
leased from the Gretsch Realty Co. There is 
ample space to locate tools and machines to best 
advantage and their mechanics will work under 
most favorable conditions, which will be reflected 
in still better work and more careful finish of the 
various types of power attachments for hand 
knitting machines Compactness, simplicity in 
construction and accessibility of all parts are the 
important features of their power drive and assure 
continuous correct working and low upkeep. The 
automatic functions are positive, chain setting is 
made as easy as possible and the cost of pattern 
chains reduced to a minimum so that the saving in 
upkeep more than offsets the difference in ori 
inal cost that might exist compared with inferior 
attachments 


A SPECIALIST IN ERECTING AND MOVING 
MACHINERY 


When they have had in contemplation the 
lation of new machinery or the taking 
their old appliances for the purpose of 
changes in their plants or removing t 
other quarters, textile manufacturers 
always known where to secure the servi 
skilled in this line of work. Michael Kerwin, 439 
N. 53rd St., Philadelphia, is one of the few men 
engaged in this occupation making a specialty of 
erecting, lining, leveling, packing, shipping and 
dismantling textile machinery of all kinds, and 
especially those machines used in cotton, woolen, 
worsted, silk and flax spinning mills located in 
any section of the Mr. Kerwin has had 
a long and varied experience in this line of work 
having been in the worsted trade from boyhood 
up to the present time. This is his specialty, as 
he is well versed not only in erecting worsted 
machinery of all kinds, but in their operation 
from the scouring of the raw wool to the finished 
yarn, as well as being a practical machinist 


country 


E. W. Alderman, an experienced refrigerating 
engineer who has been connected with the Vilte: 
Manufacturing Company for a good many years 
has been appointed manager of the Pittsburg dis- 
trict and will have his headquarters at 314 Curry 
Building, Pittsburg, Pa He succeeds H. W 
Loecher, who has been transferred and will be 
located at the main office in Milwaukee. Mr 
Alderman is well prepared to serve the trade in 
that territory and with the exceptional facilities 
of the Vilter Manufacturing Company for turning 
out any machinery or equipment required for ice 
making or reft 


been aband 


gerating plants the trade is assured 
an two year prompt and efficient service 


1, The strike at the 
rsted Company’s mill has been set- 
] have gone back to work. 


South Carolina, The Prospect Mills 
of Batesville have been incorporated with capital 
stock of $25,000 by MacMillan B. King and others. 


Batesville 
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JAPANESE MOUSSELINE, WOOL WEAVING AND 
COTTON YARN 


Consul George N. West, Kobe 


All industries in Japan are at present suffering 
from overproduction. Owing to the high prices 
Oo? raw material, several minor industries, such as 
those making paper lanterns and other articles for 
decoration for use during the expected coronation 

f the Emperor in November of this year, have 
suffered severely, as the coronation of the Em 
peror has been postponed for a year, owing to the 

f the Empress Dowager. Many manufac 
ll means who had produced arge 
present 

Che woolen goods industry 
encing the bad effects of 
market prices in consequence 

result of the general trade depression. The 
difficulties of the mousseline weavers are most 
noticeable; quotations are going down, while the 
pl rf steadily advancing. The 
representatives of the mousseline companies, which 
recently agreed to reduce their outnut by 30 per 
cent. from June 1, finally held a meeting at Osaka 
to consider further measures for the maintenan 
prices for their goods. After protracted discus 
sion it was agreed to reduce the output by 50 per 
cent. The resolution adopted at the Osaka con 
ference has thus far had no effect on the market 
lin ruling at 14 or 1/2 cents a 
yf 1 1/2 or 2 cents per 


s especially exper! 
overproduction, 
are declining. This 


ota 1 
ce Ol Woo nas peen 


Mousseline is now 


which means a loss « 
yard to each mill \ further conference 
held in Tokyo to c t 


nsider a proposal to 


the price to about 16 1/2 cents and to form a com- 


bination for controlling sales in ordet 
higher prices 
The wool-weaving industry ) 
apid progress of late years, is now suffering 
effects of the excessive factory extension 
weave mills are experiencing great difficul 
in disposing of their large stock Weaver 
serges, which made more rapid headw 
than other branches of the industry, have s 
ceeded in largely checking the import of this cloth 
The sale of summer goods is now at its height 
and weavers are sending to their customers large 
lots than actually ordered in the form of consigi 
ment sales in order to dispose of the stocks glut 
ting their godowns When such methods ar 
resorted to with serges, which always find com 
paratively good sale, the depression in the market 
f other woolen goods may be imagined The 
output of serges so far this year in Japan is known 
to be about 20 per cent. more than last year, and 
it is believed that the serge production has now 
reached its highest point. When more attention 
is paid to designs and finishing, the import 
serges will be entirely checked, but the 
cloth produced in Japan can not successfully com 
pete with imported goods unless determined ef 
forts are made by weavers for the improvement of 
quality. If they continue to produce cloth of only 
one quality the result will be merely to depres 
the market. The Japanese wool weavers’ difficulty 
that while the cloth market is poor the wo 
market is verv high. The present high price o 
wool i f culation, but is du 


W h ch 


nave 


woolen 


is } r 1 ne 


\ustralia l is feared that 
higher i] iew of the relative 
emand in the ld’s markets. The 
held by the ls in Japan is small, 
compelled to use at high 
yperations are hardly 
ing expenses. The wool-weaving industrv 
ipan, which began to gain und after the revi 
yn of the customs tariff, | encountered a seri 
us difficulty which imped ts further pi 
ind the industry is about to enter upor 
{f much needed readjustment 
The cotton yarn market 
tory condition The de 


wool sold 
a time when 


i 


the Osaka Yarn Exchange 


nas been checked, but 
July are weaker. The tor f the spot 
lso weaker, and the coarse Kanegafucl 
yw quoted at the low rate of $52.7 
the lowest price on record 
yarn is onlv to be expected 
conditions of ly and demand, bu 
has brought down the market of all qualities 
maintained 
ver $119.52 early this month, was quoted 
lay at $112.04, the figure 
The Pheasant brand of 42s was quoted 


decline of some $ is cOMpar 


puotats 


und bale) 


coarse 


general. Gassed yarn, 


lowest 


ling 


FEATHERIZED TICKINGS 


} \. Moseley 
& Achelis, 1 


examples of old tickings_ that has eve 


th ket The cloth was mad 

Eagle & Phoeni: 

-Olumbus, Ga., whose product is still being 

he market by the J. A. Moseley depart- 
largely on several wel 


of tickings today 


omsr.r 
wn brands 
The face of the fabric is the 
d ticking in 


standard indig 
ibout an eight-ounce weight; th 
down-like textur 

ike anything sold in the market. 
te. - } 


texture was brought about 


sverse side is faced up with a 
This peculia 
by the ticking covering 
many years, and the being 
fibers have held in on th 
making a rt of duvetyn texture. 

f this fabric can be seen at tl 


eel goods 
featherproof, the small 
wer side 
| the office 
St., and is well wi 


V 
Che urna f Commerce 


ical Products C 
now managed by Arthur 


Op app icat ms 


rganize 
Little, I 
icetate, | 
per cent, on pref rrec sinc t organ! 
nd has recentl 
*k 
management 
Mass 


tor ise 
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THE TARIFF AND THE COST OF TEXTILES 
Fron Rep a" f Fir 


National Bank, Boston 


tha ramers of the new 
expected i ce le cost of living by 
or lowering drastically the duty on tex 
; s interesting to know to what 
living has in the past been 
uct which is now 
relative com 
including farm 
ring the 22-year period 
ce compilation recently 
vernment 
shown in the prices of a 
I9I2 over 1897, amount- 
Smallest increase Was 
unting to I.5 per cent 


to show an in 


lactor 
i. 


study of 


mmodities, 


wn in the prices of 
in I912 over 1896. 
nt The smallest in- 
r I910, amounting to 


comparison failed 


in the prices of 
I9QI2 over 1897, 
5 per cent The 
in I912 over I9go0, 
In two instances, 
prices | 


aqaecreases 


records ( 
Thus th 
less than 
commodities or farm 
products are the only com 
ss showing a decline 

f course lim 

account of im- 


tile nroducts or 


1910 and 1907, 
substantix 


ts has been 


22-year period 


A BIG SHIPMENT OF BALL BEARING HANGERS 


The Hess-Bright Manufacturing Co Phila 
ielphia has sent out what it believes is one of the 
biggest single shipments of ball bearing hangers 
ever made It consists of 57 Hess-Bright Ball 
Bearing Hangers—all going to one of the largest 
manufacturing concerns in this country 


Mfg. Co. of 100 William St., New 
Y.. the well-known makers of 
rarine assistant, sizing and finishing 
nd other staples which have made 
extile manufacturers, has 
by the increase of business 
They have done so by tak- 
re fourth floor of the Wood- 
lding Annex. By breaking through 
lls they have more than doubled 

-e and are enabled to bring all ad- 
departments together. Their Print- 
Publicity Departments also enjoy very 


jularters 


lar with 1 

! oe 
11n n mpelled 
enlarge mces 
entire fourth 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


“While business is generally up to expectations, 
there are certain sections of the country that are 
exceeding our rosiest hopes,’ says President 
George A. Kissel of the KisselKar. Milwaukee, 
Boston and Minneapolis have made great gains 
over last year, while the entire East and North- 
west have sold more than their allotment of cars 
all along the line. There are bad spots here and 
there, but an trade has offset 
them. With a bumper crop certain ‘psychological 
conditions’ should improve and then nothing can 
Sf »p 


increased foreign 


In spite of the 
Terry Steam 


conditions, the 
of Hartford, Conn., is 
doing the largest business in its history and has 
rdered increased equipment which will increase 
the capacity of their plant approximately 25 per 
cent 


prevailing dull 
Turbine Co., 


ORDERS FOR GENERAL ELECTRIC C0.’S 
PRODUCTS 

The General Electric Co 

orders recently received for 
mills: 

The Beacon Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass., has 

arranged to install new apparatus for direct con 

ordered 


report the following 
installations in textile 


nected electric drive and has 
motors 
The Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., are add- 


278 small 


ing to their electric drive equipment six induction 
motors with compensators. 

The Cyril Johnson Woolen Co., Stafford 
Springs, Conn., will install new electric drive 
equipment, synchronous motor, ten smaller mo- 
tors and a switchboard 

The Lawrence Dye Works, Lawrence, Mass.. 
will add to the equipment of its power plant an 
engine driven alternating current generator, 

The Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor 
Mass., will add to its equipment for direct 
connected electric drive 100 small motors and 


cester, 


accessor;ries. 

The Whittenton Mfg. Co., Taunton, Mass., has 
arranged to place in operation in its mills electric 
drive equipment consisting of a Curtis turbo-gen- 
erator with exciter, generator, fiftv-one motors for 
power distribution throughout the mills. 
board, oil switches and accessories. 

The Fall River Bleachery, Fall River, Mass... 
will place in operation in its power plant a 1000 
k, w. Curtis turbo-generator with 25 k. w 
switchboard and accessories 

The Renfrew Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass., 
ordered three transformers, 
and accessories 

The Profile Cotton Mills, Jacksonville, Ala., will 
add to its equipment for direct connected electric 
drive sixty motors and accessories. 

The Savage Mfg. Co., Savage, Md., has ar- 
ranged to install electric drive equipment which 
includes a Curtis turbo-generator, turbo-exciter 
and motor-generator exciter, a waterwheel driven 
generator, a transformer, twenty-five induction 


switch- 


exciter, 


recently 
a 5-panel switchboard 
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motors for power distribution throughout the 
mills, switchboard and accessories 

The Selma Cotton Mills, Selma, N. C., will add 
electric drive apparatus to the equipment of their 
mills which will include nine induction motors and 
a transformer 

The Windsor Print Works, North Adams, 
Mass., will install five additional motors with ac- 
ccssories for electric drive. 

The Dudley Mills Co., Worcester, Mass., has 
arranged to install for direct connected electric 
drive 43 motors of small capacity with switches 
and accessories. 


The American. Woolen Co., Skowhegan, Me., 
will install 75 h. p. and 150 h. p. motors which have 
been purchased from the General Electric Com- 
pany. 


The Burlington Mills, Winooski, Vt., will add 
two 150 h. p. motors to its equipment and has pur- 
chased them from the General Electric Company. 


; 


The Hannah Pickett Mills, Hookington, N. C., 
will place in operation for electric drive in its mills 
38 new motors ranging from 3 to 20 h. p., the 
order for all of which has been placed with the 
General Electric Company. 


The Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., will 
add to its electric drive equipment by the installa- 
tion of four motors of 15, 25, 35 and Ioo h. p. re- 
spectively, all of which have been ordered from 
the General Electric Company. 


S. Sanford & Sons, Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y., have 
arranged to install for electric drive in their mill 
68 additional motors ranging from 5 to 35 h. p., all 
of which have been ordered from the General 
Electric Company 


COLOR CARDS 


A pamphlet illustrating and describing the use 
of Diamine Fast Colors and Union Fast Colors in 
dyeing union goods has been issued by the Cas- 
sella Color Co., New York. It shows a series of 
90 dyed patterns, of which 30 are self shades and 
60 are combinations on a wide variety of fabrics, 
together with elaborate dyeing directions. 

To dyers of all classes of cotton and wool mix- 
tures this pamphlet will prove of much value, as it 
shows two depths of shade for each color type, 
thus enabling the dyer to accurately judge the 
color value of each dye. 


Fast bright green shades on woolen goods of 
various kinds are frequently desired, and for this 
purpose Cyanole Fast Green G G, manufactured 
by the Cassella Color Co., New York, is to be 
suggested for dyeing such fabrics as billiard table 
cloth, worsted for braids, carpet and rug yarns, 
and upholstery material generally, as it possesses 
the property of resisting light, alkalies, decatizing 
and carbonizing to a marked degree, besides dye- 
ing level and with good penetration. 





TREASURY DECISIONS 


_ T. D. 34484. May 27, 1914. Drawback on uni- 
forms. Drawback on men’s two-piece uniforms 
manufactured by Sigmund Eisner, of Red Bank, 
N. J., with the use of imported cotton cloth 
(waterproof twillettes) 


T. D. 34491. June 1, 1914. Drawback on collars. 
Drawback on silk-faced collars manufactured by 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. (Inc.), of Troy, N. Y., with 


the use of imported silk piece goods 


I’. D. 34492. G. A. 7568. May 25, 1914. Sec- 
ondhand jute bags, printed. Secondhand jute bags 
upon which letters or figures have been stenciled 


or printed by the shipper who used the bags in 


- first instance, which printing decreases rather 
than increases the present value of the bags, are 
nevertheless cadudee from paragraph 281 tari 
act of 1913, by the provisions “not dyed, colored, 
stained, painted, printed, or bleached,” and are 
properly dutiable at 35 per cent. ad valorem as 


manufactures of vegetable fiber 





l. D. 34499. June 2, 1914. Drawback 


ties. Drawback on neckties manufactured by H. 
Richter’s Sons, of New York, with the use of im- 


ported silk, cotton, and fiber piece 


I 


goods 


T. D. 34500. June 2, 1914. Drawback on vel- 
veted piece goods. T. D. 33987 of December 17 
1913, extended to cover velveted piece goods man- 
ufactured by Martin Biavaschi from imported plain 
cotton and silk piece goods for the account of 
Stern & Stern, of New York. 


T. D. 34538. June 11, 1914. Cotton table covers. 


Cotton table covers of a character both in use 
and weave similar to upholstery articles properly 
dutiable at the rate of 35 per cent. ad valorem 
under paragraph 258, tariff act of 1913 


SIZOL 


_ The Seydel Mig, Co.: Forrest and Halladay 
Sts., Jersey City, N. J., are manufacturers of Sizol 
ior sizing warps. A number of advantages are 
claimed for this sizing material. The manufactur- 
ers state that an examination of a cross st ‘tion 
of Sizol warp under a good magnifying glass or 
1 microscope will show the merits of the material. 
The Sizol warp speaks for itself, showing the 


1] ¢ 


starch through all parts of the yarn 


Two new yellows designated respectively Imme- 
dial Yellow B G and Immedial Yellow B R are 
recent additions to the series of Immedial Colors 
of the Cassella Color Company, New York and 
which are illustrated and described in Cotton Sup- 
plement No. 8. These products appear to be of 
considerable interest to dyers on account of their 
greatly increased fastness to light, washing and 
hot pressing, besides having marked level dyeing 
properties. A copy of this supplement can be 


obtained upon request to any of the branche 


s of 
the Cassella Color Company 


Recent Textile Patents 


BILLIARD-CLOTH, Repairing. 
M. Stivers, Springfield, Mo 

BOBBIN STRIPPING Apparatus. 
Alonzo E. Rhoades, Hopedale, Mass. 

BOBBIN STRIPPING Device. 
Alonzo E. Rhoades, Hopedale, Mass 

CARDING or Breaking Machine, Waste or Like. 
1,006.864. Wiihelm Rothe, Reichenbach, Ger- 
many 

CLOTH Machine. 1,097,649. 
Kut , Switzerland. 

DECORTICATING FIBROUS Substances, Ma- 
shit 1,098,180. Owen Sheehan, New 


1,007,481. Jake 
1,007,942. 


1,097,943. 


FOLDING Karl 


- 4 oes 
ocnaitnhausel 


Lit 


Redford, Mass 
DYEING 

Con: 
FLAX a 


1,096,007. Harry C. Brook, Hartford, 
d Other Long Staple Fibers, Machinery 
Hackling and Spreading. 1,099,084. 
Joshua V. Eves, Belfast, Ireland. 
KNITTING MACHINE. 1,096,946. 
Kankakee, II). 
KNITTING MACHINE 
1,097,115. Joseph A. Wutsch, Addison, Conn. 
KNITTING MACHINE Needle. 1,097,732. 


Robert W. Scott, Boston, Mass 
KNITTING M ACHINE Needle. 1,096,945. 
Robert 


Frank Pope, 


Feeding Attachment. 


Frank Pope, Hartford, Conn. 
KNITTING MACHINE, Rib. 1,097,733. 
W. Scott, Boston, Mass. 
KNITTING MACHINE Stop Motion. 
William W. Burke, Bennington, Vt. 
KNITTING MACHINES, Automatic Stopping 
Mechanism f 1,097,503. Harry W. An- 
thong, Strasstown, Pa. 

KNITTED FABRICS Having Ribbed Sections. 
1.097.734. Robert W. Scott, Boston, Mass. 
KNOTTER 1,097,527 Benjamin H. Bunn, 

Chicag Ill 
LACE MAKING Machine. _ 1,098,217. 
Bisdorf, Barmen, Germany. 
LOOM BRAKE 
River, Mass 
LOOM FILLING Slackener. 1,098,685. 
E. Rhoades, Hopedale, Mass 
LOOM SHUTTLE Binder. 1,097,671. Noe Lari- 
Baltic, Conn. 

SHUTTLE, Weft Replenishing. 1,008,- 
744. Fred A. Machester, Hopedale, Mass. 
LOOMS for Weaving, Reed Relief Motion for. 
1,098,984. Thomas Shaw, Padiham, Eng. 
LOOM SHUTTLE Frank J. Dutcher, 
Hopedale, Mass. 
SPINDLES, Stopping 

097,691 Simon W 

R. I 
SPINNING RING 1 

Pierce, Manchest 


1,096,890. 


Wilhelm 


1,098,278. Raul Martel, Fall 


Alonzo 


viere 


LOOM 


1,098,713 


Device for Winding. I,- 
Wardwell, Providence, 


[older. 1,098,525. George L. 
rr N 


H 


€ 


TEXTILE FIBER, Production of Reserve Ef- 
fects on. 1,098,145. Ernest Bentz, Man- 
chester, Eng. 

TEXTILE FIBERS 
Finishing or 
Weiss, 

THREADS from 
Extracting. 
New York. 

THREADS Arranged in a Row, Device for the 
Purpose of Singly Separating 1,097,202. 
Otto von Meyenburg, Zurich, Switzerlnd. 


Preparations, 
Robert 


with Soapy 
Dressing. 1,097,493. 
Kingershein, Germany. 

Woven Fabrics, Machine for 
1,097,216. John W. Eshelman, 


WARP _ Thread-Piecing Apparatus 1,098,308. 

Max Wenzel, Spremberg, Germany. 

WEAVING and Like Purposes, Strip for. 1,096,- 
865. Leopold S. Samuel, Newark, N. J. 

WEAVING APPARATUS, Fabric. 1,098,755. 
Emil Prein, Hanover, Germany. 

WOVEN FABRIC. 1,008,533. William F. Scott, 

Madison, Me 


TRADE MARKS RECENTLY FILED FOR 
REGISTRATION 


71,614 Union suits. Mark: Dimco 
Diamond Mfg. Co., Wilmington, Del. 

73,017. A woven textile fabric. Mark: Saxolin. 
Owner: The Cleveland-Akron Bag Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 

73,933. Hosiery. 
S. Quackenbush & Co., 

73,103. Velvets and plushes. Marks: “Kurltex” 
and “‘Kurlette.” Owner: Salt’s Textile Mfg. 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

75.543. Hosiery. Mark: Seal of Quality. 
Wallace G. Starry, Harrisburg, Pa 
77,873. Velvets and plushes in the piece 
Ponetta. Owner: The Salt’s 

Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

77,809. Bleached and unbleached muslins. Mark: 
City Maid. Owner: Wheeler & Motter Mer- 
cantile Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

77,900. Bleached and unbleached musline. Mark: 
Southern Star. Owner: Wheeler & Motter 
Mercantile Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

77,930. Textile rugs. Mark: Miles Standish. 
Owner: R. H. Macy & Co., New York. 

71,002. Clothing. Mark: McMillan Pants. 
Owner: The Lawrence Webster Co., Malone, 
pe: ¥; 

76,227 Athletic knit 


Owner: 


Mark: Ironknit. Owner: G. V. 
Troy, N. Y 


Owner: 


Mark: 
Textile Mfg. 


goods. Mark: LL bo. 
Owner: William H. Wye, Needham, Mass. 

76,787. Ginghams,_ seersuckers, etc. Mark: 
Aurora. Owner: Aurora Cotton Mills, Bur- 
lington, N. C. 

77.301. Ginghams and cotton goods. Mark: Car- 
sona. Owner: Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

77.333. Cotton piece 
Owner: Appleton Co.., 


goods. Mark: Wara. 


Lowell, Mass 











Juty 1914 MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


C. E. RILEY COMPANY 


65 Franklin Street, a BOSTON, MASS. 


COTTON , COTTON 
sO0O0DS YARNS 


| owecr ss EGYPTIAN COTTON | 


OUWOOLEN rl AC H I N FE RY 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 


SUSPENDED ON LINKS. REQUIRING NO EXPENSIVE FOUNDATIONS. 
C. E. RILEY COMPANY, ,,. 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Machines Kept in Stock in Boston 
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MACHINES 
sold on 


2 MONTH'S TRIAL 


A NTT TE 


YOU 
TAKE 
NO 
RISK 


KLAUDER- WELDON BYEING MACHINE GOMPANY 


{UDDERSFIELD, ENGLAND. AMSTERDAM, N. ee 


Mac hj ines 10 fn Dyeing _ Blea 0 onril i¢ Woolen, Worsted, Cotton and Silk Skeins — Slubbing 
Quill Lillis and Sc VULNS Wast te, Rags, Shi a we S Daaarmeee, ats, Caps, 


Special Machines for Sulphur Colors 


WILL EARN THEIR COST IN 
LABOR ALONE 
IN PROM 
6 TO 12 MONTHS 


ACCORDING TO CAPACITY 


New Centrifugal Fire Pump for Hose 
and Automatic Sprinkler Systems. 


These pumps are of the Horizon 
Type and are built in two or 
stages for roo pounds pres 
are of the highest quality 
built in conformity with the 
cations of the Fire Underwriter 

This pump is 
having capacities ranging from §5 
1500 gallons per minute 

On request we will send 
new bulletin with f 


Ask for Bulletin 


Goulds Fig. 3014 Centriitugal Fire Pump. 


THE GOW JLDS MFG.CO. 


LARGEST MFR.OF [PU [M] [PS ror every ser 
62 W. FALL oF PU SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 





Buyers’ Index 


This de 
dealers in m 
tiseme! 
cation 
a 
ent 


Accountants and Systematizers, 
Gunn, Richards & Co. 
Air Moistening System. 
—Ser { f g A 
Architects and Mill 
Cramer tuart W 
Dyer, W. E. § 
Ferguson, Johr 
Main, Chas. T 
Myrick, J. W. H 
Asbestos Covering 


JO 


atus 


Engineers. 


Keas! 


Asbestos Products. 
Jor 
K east 

Asphalt Tanks. 
Beaife, W. B., & Sons 

Autophones. 
or HW 


Automatic Feeds for Cotton 

and Wool, 

L h Butler 
Philadely 
Philadely 
Baco-ls 
Sargent's, 
Schofield 
Ww nsock 

Bale Presses. 
Baco-Lowell =! 

Baling Presses. 
P 

Ballers. 
Baco-Lowe 


Ball Bearings. 

Hess [rig Mfg. ¢ 

8. K. F. Ball Bearing C 
Bendings«. 

Lamt nt I ‘ 

Bternbersg I 
Baskets. 

Lane Ws Su @ 


Beams (Steel). 
M k nk 
Beamers. 
Crompton & Kr 
Belting. 

Bond, Chas., Co 
Gandy Belting Co 
Good ye e & Rubber Co 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Hood, R. H Co 
also Mill 
Belt Cement. 
Graton & Knight 
Beit Dressing. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co 

Graton 4 ht Mfg. Co 
Btenhenson Mfg. Co 
Belt Tighteners. 

American Tool & Machine Co 
Dodge Mfg. Co 

Hunter, Jame Machine Co 
Bindings. 

—See Tapes and Bralds. 
Bleaching Kiers. 

Arlington Mch. Wks 

Birch Bros. (Albert Birch, prop.) 
Buhimann, A. W 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
@tearnsa Lumber Co., A. T 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Bleaching Materials, 

Bosson & Lane 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co 
Marston, John P 
Roessler & Hasslacher 
@eydel Mfg. Co.. The 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Worden Chemical Works 


hops 


poration 


wiles Loom Worke 


ih 


Supplies 


Mfg. C 


Chemical Co 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 
Autoforce V« I 
Carrier Air ¢ 
Pr adelphia 
Sturtevant, B. F 


Robbins, 
ricar 


Tebbets 


Winders. 


" 


tobbin 
K 
Lever ‘ wald 
t 


Boilers. 


See Steam 


Roiler Graphite. 
Dixor Jos Cr 


Books. 


Boxes, Box Shooks, 
Pear r J I 

Braiding Machinery. 
New Enelar Butt Cc 


Textile Machine Works 


Brass Hinges. 
Root, C. J 


Bridges. 
ulfe, W 
Brushers. 


Brashes. 
ker, M 
Ma n I 1 
Parks & W i 
Brushing Machines. 
Buhlmanr A. W 
Parks & W son M 
Burr Pickers. 
Curtis & M eM 
Sarger 
Smith & Furbush Machine ( 


Machines. 
Hole Machine 


Button-Hole 
Reece Buttor 
Button 


Sewing Machines. 


Calleo Printers’ Machinery 
Supplies. 
ct Wk 
Somerville 
Ww 
HI W g S 
hwartz, L. H. A & ( 
Somerville Mach. Wks 
prop.) 
Taunton-New Bedford C 
Textile-Finitshing M 
See so Dyeing 
nz, Machinery, et 
Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Br 
Spindles. 
Textile Specialty Mchy. C 


Carbontizing Machinery. 
Machine Wks 


and 


(Albert 


opper 
hinery C< 


ertear 


Birch Bros., Somerville 
Buhimann, A. W 
Philadelphia rvine M hinerv 
Philadelphia Textile M ner} 
Sarger t’ ~ 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 


Spools, Shuttles. Ete. 


card 


‘nustic 


‘hentlle 
¥ r 


loth 


Noth 


Feeds. 
See Automatic Feeds 


I Grinding Machinery 
Imann, A. \ 
Bros 


ronsfield 
ntwistle 

‘irth, William, 
Aigh & Butle 


ev E 
mith & I 


[ 
I 
I 
[ 
I 
I 


‘arding Machinery. 


ard Stampers and Repeaters. 


‘arpet Machinery. 


Altemus acob K 
Crompton 

Curtis & Mart 
Par & W son } hir 
Philadelphia Textile Ma 
Smith & Furbush Ma 


Textile-Finishing Ma 


astings. 

Dodge Mfg. Co 

Hunter, James, Machir 

Lunkenhelmer C 
hofield, Wm 


The 


Soda. 


Wing & Evans 


‘ell Driers. 


Cell Drier M 


ement 


‘, + 


Pana. 


hain Belts. 


Morse Chal 


themists, 


Little, Arthur I In 
Lunken! he 


Machinery. 
Th} Machine W 


Jtoecks. 


Pattee & 
Watchms 


loth Boards. 
‘+ Waa Tf 


Textile 


Noth Cutting Machines. 


» MM 


Oswego Ma 


Dryers. 


See Drvine M 


Expanders, 
Arlington Mch. W 
3irch Bros. Son 


(Albert 


loth 


Pollan 


Shrinking Machinery 
‘“e Machine Works. 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this list 





Cloth Testers. 
Perkins, | F., & 
Suter, Alfred 

Cloth Winders. 
Firs ng, J. A 
Parks & W¢ r 

Clutches. 

Ame 
I ge Mfg 
Hur r, Ja s 

Coal Analysis. 

Little, A. I I 


Coal Ma- 


and Ash Handling 
chine. 
J W a 
Cold Sawing Machine. 
Bu & Son, John 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
I ‘ vles Loom W 


KB 
Firth, 
H R. H ( 
Leigt Butler 
Rict j Atkinson & Haserick 
Riley, I Company 
Commercial Vehicles. 
Kissel M ar ( 
Compressors (Air). 
Allis- lm Mfg. ‘ 
Condensers. 
AMilis-Ct I 


Dean Br 


ers 


Pump Works 
Cones (Paper). 
American ‘lextile 
Pairpoint ‘ P 
Conditioning and Testing. 
U. S. Conditioning & Testing Co 
Conveying Systems. 
Dodge Mfg ‘ ; 
Sturtevant, B. I Co 
Coolers (Air). 
Power SI 


ration 


ecialty ¢ 


Cop 
Epi 
Cop Tubes. 
Ame an Text § 3 
Pairpoint Corporation 
—See Paper Tubes. 
Copper Expansion Joints. 
Badger, E. |! & Sons Co 
Copper Print Rollers. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


Coppersmiths. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Badger I & Sons Co, 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Corduroy and Velwet Cutting 
Machines. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Corrugated Iron and Steel. 
&caife, W. B., & Sons 


Cotton. 

Riley, C. E., 
Schwartz, L. H 
Cotton Dryers. 

—See Drying Machinery 


Cotton Machinery. 
American Textile Specialty 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co 
Brown Spin-Wright 
Buhimann, A. W. 
Butterworth, H. W., 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co 
Elliot & Hall 
Entwistle, T. C., Co 
Fales & Jenks Mch. Co 
H. & B. American Machine 
K lauder-Weldon 
Leigh & Butler 
Mason Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll 


Machinery. 


Mach. Works 


Mchy. Co 


e Speciaity 


ompany. 
A., & Co 


Mchy. Co. 


Cotton Co 


& Sons Co 


Co 
Dyeing Machine Co. 


Co., The. 





Speciality Mchy. Co 
| 





P ‘cs & Woo n Machine Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Potter & Johnston Mch. Co. 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. 
Riley, C. B., Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Schwartz, LL. H. A., & C 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Stafford The 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Textile Machinery Co 

Wildman Mfg. C« 

W oor ket Machine 


& Press Co 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
r , William, Co 

B erican Machine Co. 

Mch. Co, 

n & Haserick 


otton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane 
Harding & Fancourt, 
Marston, John P 
Mfg. Co., The 
f, Jacques & Co 
Cotton Waste 
Firtt William, (¢ 


Sa Lowell Shops 


Machinery. 


Counting Machines, 
Durant C W. N 


Root, C. J., & ¢ 


Couplings 
Bond { 


harles 


Crayons. 
American Crayon C< 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible 
Lowell Crayon Co 
Cutting Machines. 
Eastman Mach 
ng, J 
Mac 


ne ( 
Firsch 
Osweg 


Perkir Inc 


oil (Superheated 
Steam). 
Power Specialty Co. 
Dash Pot »>vernors. 
Mar € S & Tee S 
Disinfectants. 
Mfg. Co., 
Dobbies. 
mpton & Knowles 

Stafford C The 
Drawing Rolls. 
Hood, R. H., Company. 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The 
Drinking Fountains. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
Drying Boards. 

Pearson, J. T 
Philadelphia I 


Cylinder 


The 


Sevdel 


Loom Works 


Irying Mchy. Co 


Drying Machinery. 


Tool & Machine Co 
Wks 


American 
Arlington Mch., 
Bailey, Frank 
Birch, Albert, 
Birch Bros., S« 
Buhimann, A 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Somerville Mach. Wks. (Albert 
prop.). 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Dusters. 
—See W 1 


Somerville Mach. Wks. 
ymerville Machine Wks. 
W 


Birch, 


and Waste Dusters. 


Dust Collectors. 


Firth, Wm. 
Philadelphia I 
Qt, 


ng Machinery Co. 
irtevant, B. F., Co. 


(Flexible-Insulated). 
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Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Brophy’s, T., Sons. 
Davidson, John F. 
Globe Dye Works Co, 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Hopkinson Dyeing & Textile Works 
Lorimer’s, The Wm. H., & Sons Ca 
National Silk Dyeing Co. 
Peerless Co. 


Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Autoforce Ventilating System. 
Birch, Albert, Somerville Mach. Wha. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wha. 
Buhlmann, A. W. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Giles, J. H., Dyeing Machine Co 
Heathcote, John, & Son. 
Hunt, Rodney, Mach. Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co 
Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Cs, 
Klipstein, A., & Co 
Leigh & Butler. 
Leyland, Thos., & Co. 
National Laundry Machinery Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Ce, 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Ce. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 

Smith, Drum & Co. 
Somerville Mach. Wks 
prop.). 
Sturtevant, B. 

Sucker, G. 
Suter, Alfred. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Ce. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 

U. S. Hoffman Co 


(Albert Birea, 


F., Co. (Drying). 


Dye House Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 


Dye House Trucks. 
Bailey, Frank. 


Dye Kettles. 
Stearns, A. T., 


Dye Sticks. 
Bailey, Frank. 
Klauder-Weldon 


Dye Tubs. 
See Tanks, 


Lumber Co. 


Dyeing Machine 


Tubs and Vats. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
American Dyewood Co 
Atteaux, F. E., & Co. 
Badische Co 
Bayer C« The, 
Berlin Aniline 
Bischoff & Co 
Bosson & Lane 
Cassella Color Co. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 

Ford, J. B., Co 

Geisenheimer & Co. 

Harding & Fancourt, Ine. 
Holliday, Read & Sons. 

Innis Speiden & Co. 

Johnson, Chas. A., & Co. 

Kalle Color & Chemical Co., Ime. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Leyland, Thos., & Co. 

Marston, John P. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Ce 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Stein, Hirsh & Co. 

Sykes, Walter F., & Co. 

Thayer, Ed M., & Co. 

Wing & Evans, Inc. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Worden Chemical Co. 


Inc. 
Works 


Dynamos, 
See Electric Lighting. 


Edgings. 


Sée Tapes, Braids and Wdgings 
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A LINE OF 


MILL EQUIPMENT 


Gasoline Electric Generating Sets 


That Can Be Depended Upon 


Re 


(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 


is evident in every part of these outfits and recommends them for your service. 


They are simple, compact and self contained, will operate smoothly and quietly under all 
loads and do not requiring storage battery as equalizer. Speed control is perfect. 


q They can be installed at small expense in the 
section of the mill where their output is required 
without regard to the distance from the main 
boiler room. 


@ They can be easily started when required 
and are always ready. There are no stand-by 


expenses when the machines are idle. 

g An installation of a STURTEVANT Gasoline 
Electric Set for suppling night lights and power 
for overtime work of one or two departments 
cannot be improved upon. It will form an ever- 


ready source of power for driving fire pumps 
and other emergency machines. It will save 


you money. 


¢ 4 15 K.W. set is to be installed presently in 
a large cotton mill in Alabama. 


@ The sets are now built in 5, 10 and 15 K. W, 
sizes and can be adapted for operation on 
gasoline, kerosene or illuminating gas as fuel. 
Generators can be furnished for any voltage, 
direct current and standard alternating current 


voltages. 


Write for catalog 205-T it will interest you 


B. F. Sturtevant Company, 


HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


and all principal cities of the world 


Selling Agents for SANFORD RILEY STOKER COMPANY, Ltd., “ The Riley Stoker” 





Electrical 


Conatruction 
A S } 


& Mle 
c Biftg 


Electrical Heating Devices 


Klectrical Supplies 


Electric Driven 
\ M fe 
[ 


Pumps 


Electric 


Electric Hoists. 
A s fz 


Electric Lighting. 
s ers ifg 


Electric Motors, 
A halmers Mfg 


We g 


Klectrolyzer. 


Elevators. 


Elevator C¢ 


S ble t \ KS 


Employes’ Time Recorders. 


Engines. 
e€ ° Engines 


Kxhaust Heads. 


I 
Bt 

and Ventilating. 
Apparatus 

Feed Water Heaters. 

Scaif & ns 


Fans—Exhaust 


See .er ating 


Feed Wuater Pumps. 
Dear m Pumy 
hfe 


Wor 


Purifiers 


er Sof er C 


Feed Water 
Ar r a 
&« f \ I & 


Feeds 


Se 4 Feeds 


Felt Rotary Washers. 
ns ; tcl 


I achine Co 
Felting Machinery. 
Hur Rodney, Mac 


Fences 


hine 


Fender Boards 


Case Brothers 


Filters. 
Ameri 
Hungerf 
Norwo 1 
t fe, \ I & ns 
Finishing Compounds. 
-—See Sizings 
Finishing Machinery. 
See Dyeing rying 
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Fire Extinguishers. 
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General Electric ) 
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Heating. 
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Firth, William, ¢ 
Lavigne & Suter 
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See 
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I nomy Engineering Co 
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Hose. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Ce 
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Pearson, J. T 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Ce. 
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Meyercord Company, 
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American Moistening Co 
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America 
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Humidity Gauge. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 

Iiydraulic Rama. 
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Hydro Extractors. 
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Knowles Loom Works 


Thomas, Sons 
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Keyseating Device. 
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Knit Goods Dryers, 
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Krout & 
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Knitting Machine & Needle Co 
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Brinton, H., & Co. 
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Grosser Knitting Machine Co 
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Empire Manufacturing Company, Goldsboro, North Carolina 











Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
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Nye & Tredick Co 
Paxton & O'Neill 
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& Holt 
Machine Co 
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Machine 
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Fashioned). 


Hirsch, Louis 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co 
Spindler, E. O 


Textile Machine Works 
Walther, Ott« 


Kmitting Needles and Supplies. 


Acme Knitting Machine & Needle Co 
Breedon’s, Wm., Sons 

Brinton, H., & Ce 

Continental Latch Needle Company 
Cooper, Charles 


Crane Mfg 


Excelsior Needle Cc 

Grosser Knitting Machine Cc 
Ives, L. T., 

Keystone Latch Needle Co 
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Spindler, E. O 
Wardwell Needle Co 
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Acme Staple 


Label Wire Stitchers. 


Shoemaker, J. L., & Co 
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Spindler, E. ¢ 
Lamps, Electric. 

General Electric Co 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Ce 


Liquid Chlorine. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co 

Lace Leather. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 

Loom Pickers. 

Garland Mfg. C: 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Loems. 

Buhimann, A. W 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Draper Company 
Leigh & Butler 
Mason Machine Works 
Richards, Atkinson & 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Haserick 
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Grosser Knitting Machine Co 
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Lubricants. 
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Saco-Lowell Shops 
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Magnesia Products. 
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Measuring and Folding Ma- 
chines. 
rtis & Marble Machine Cc 
Elliot & H 
Parks & Woolson M 


Mechanical Draft. 


Sturtevant, | I 


Mechanical Draughtsmen. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 


Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
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Mechanical Engineers. 
American Tool & Machine Co 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Myrick, J. W. H 
Pp lel a Drving Machinery Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., ¢ 

Mechanical Stokers. 
Murphy Iron Works 

Mercerizers, 

Globe Dye Works Co 
Home Bleach & Dye Works 
Lorimer, Wm. H., Sons Co 


Mercerizing Machinery. 
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Butterworth, H 
Klauder-Weldon 

hwartz, L. H. A., & ¢ 

th, Drum & Co 
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Wolf, & Co 
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Metallic Fire-Proof Window 
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Metallic Packing. 
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Mill Architects. 
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Mill Supplies. 
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Eureka Fire Hose Co 
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Garland Mfg. Co. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 





Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Hess-Bright Mfg. C: 

Hood, R. H., Co 

Kunze, Otto 
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Leigh & Butler 
Lunkenheimer Co 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
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Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Powell, Wm., Co. 

Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. 
Richardson Bros 

Riley, C. E., Company 

Stephenson Mfg. Co. 


Mill Telephones. 





YXouch, S. H., Inc 
Millwrights. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co 


Moth Exterminator. 


Berlin Aniline Works 
Motors. 
—See Electric Motors 


Motor Trucks. 
Kissel Motor Car Co 
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Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Buhimann, A. W 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Leigh & Butler 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 


Netting Machines. 
Spindler, E. O. 

New Woolen 
Kaplan Wool 


Clips. 


Stock Co., Inc. 
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Noils (Silk). 
Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Non-fluid Oils. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant ¢ 
Oil Cups. 
Lunkenhelimer Co. 
Oils. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
Harding & Fancourt, Inc. 





N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 
Oil Stencil and Press Board 
Paper. 
Bradley, A. J. 
Oiling Systema. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Overseaming Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co 
Spindler, E. O. 
Packing Cases. 
Empire Mfg. C 
Packings (Leather). 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Packings (Metallic). 
Power Specialty Co 
Packing (Rubber). 
Goodyea Tire & Rubber Co 
Paints. 
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Glidden Varnish Co 
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U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co 
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Paper. 
Merwin Paper Co 
Richardson Bros, 
Paper Boards. 
Merwin Paper Co. 
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Peroxide of Sodium. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 
Pickers, Leather. 

Garland Mfg 
Pinking Machines. 
Oswego Machine Works 
Pipes and Fittings. 


Co. 


Parks, G. M., Co. 
Seaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Plush Machinery. 


Buhimann, A. W 


Pneumatic Conveying. 
—-See Ventilating 


Portable Elevators. 
Econon Engineering Co 


N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator C 


Power Transmission Machin- 
ery. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 

American Mfg. Co 

American Pulley Co 

American Tool & Machine Co 

Brown, A. & F., Co 

Brown Spin-Wright Cotton Co 

Cresson-Morris Co. 

Dodge Mfg. Co 

Evans, G. Frank 

Hess-Bright Mfg. Co. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 

Hunter, James, Machine Co 

Leffel, James, & Co. 

Morse Chain Co 

Perkins, B. F., & Son, 
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Royersford Foundry & Machine Co 
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Machinery (Cot- 
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William, Co. 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Potter & Johnston Mch. Coe. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Preparatory 


Firth, 


Presses. 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Spence & Rideout. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
U. S&S. Hoffman Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 


Ce. 


Press Boards. 
Case Bros., Inc. 


Press Papers. 
Merwin Paper Co 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 
Richardson Brothers (importers 
Dealers). 


Pressure Regulators, 
Davis, G. M., Regulator Co 


Production Engineers and 
countants. 


Gunn, Richards & Co. 


Pulley 
Graton & Knight 
Warren Co. 


Covering. 
Mfg. Co 


Palleys. 
— See 
ery. 
Pumps. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 


Power Transmission Machin- 


Deane Steam Pump Co. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Hunt, 
Philadely 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


Machine Co. 
hia Drying Machinery Co. 


Rodney, 


ng Co 


rneine 


R. 
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Worthington, Henry 
Pamp Governors. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 


Purifying & Filtration Plants. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 


Scaife, W. & Sons 


Quillers. 

Foster Machine Co. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co 
Rag Pickers. 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine 


Raw Hide Gears. 
New Process Gear Corporation. 


Reed 


B., 


Co 


Co. 
Blake-Knowles Steam Pump Works 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 


Harness Manufac- 
turers. 


American Supply Co. 
Reed 


and 


Making and Brushing 
Machines. 


Lavigne & Suter. 

Reed Wire. 

Lavigne & Suter. 

Revolving Portable Elevators. 
N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 
Ribbons. 

Cheney Bros. 
Rodent Exterminator. 

Danysz Virus, Ltd. 


Roller Bearings. 

Hess-Bright Mfg. Co. 

Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
8. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. 
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Roller Logs. 
Hartwell, G. E 


Roofing. 
Barrett Mfg. Co 
Johns-Marville Co., 


Rope 


H. W 


Dressing and 
tive. 
Dodge Mfg. Co 


Preserva- 


Rope Transmission. 
American Mfg. Co 
Cresson-Morris Co 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
munt, ¢. W., CG Inc 
Hunter, James, Machine Coe. 
Lambeth Rope Corporation 
St. Louis rdage Mills 


Roving Cans, 
American Vulcanized 
Firth, William, Co 
Hill, James, Mfg 
Standard Fibre Co 


Fibre Co. 


Cr 


Aprons, 
& Knight 


Graton Mfg. Co 


Safety Set Screws. 
Allen Manufacturing Co. 


Sample Cutters. 
Oswego Machine Works 


Sanitary Fountains. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. C« 
Sash Operators. 
Drouve Co., G 


Scales (Automatic). 
American Kron Scale Co 
Scales, 


Torsion Balance Co 


| Scallop Machines. 


Merrow Machine Co 


Schappe (French Spun). 
Suter, Alfred. 


Schools. 
International Correspo! 
Lowell Textile School. 
New Bedford Textile School. 
Philadelphia Textile School. 


dence Schools 


Seouring Machines. 
— See Wool Washing 
Drying Machinery. 


Preparing and 


Second-hand Machinery. 
—See Mchy. Dealers, also 
Ads. 


Selling Agent. 
Shirley, Harold R 


Classified 


Separators (Yarn). 
Draper Co., The 
H. & B. American Machine Co 


Sewing Machine Benches. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 


Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Arlington Machine Works. 

Birch, Albert, Somerville Mach. Wks 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 
Fales, L. F. 
Somerville Mach. Wks 

prop.). 

Spindler, E. O 

Textile Finishing Machinery 
Union Special Machine C 
Willcox & Gibbs. 


Shafting Hangers, Etc. 
——See Power Transmission 
ery. 


Shafting Rings (Leather). 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Shearing Machinery. 
—See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 


Sheet Metal Work. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 


Shoddy Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble Machine C 
& Furbush Machine Co 


(Albert Birch, 


Co 


o 


Machin 


Smith 


Shuattles. 
——See Bobbins, 


Silk Dryers. 
See Drying Machinery. 


Silk Machinery. 
Arlington Machine Works. 
Buhlmann, A. W 
rw H. W., Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Leigh & Butler. 
Lowell Machine Shop 
Mason Machine Works. 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
uter, Alfred. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


Silk Mill 
Hall, I. A., 


Silk Noils. 


Fawcett, Hughes 
Silks (Raw). 

Rolker, F 

Villa, A & 
Silk Specialist, 

hittich James 


Spools, Shuttles, Ete 


itte 


Supplies. 
& Co 


FP.» Bros 
Consulting. 


CK 


Silk Throwsters. 
Villa, A. P., & Bros 


Singe Plates. 
Butterworth, H Sons Co. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Ce 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Ce 


W., 


Singeing Machines, 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Leigh & Butler. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Smith, Dri & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Co 


im 


Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
American Diamalt Co 
Arabol Mfg. Co 
Corn Products Refining Co 
nKeever starct AA 
Malt-Diastase Co 
Marston, John P 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Ww Chemical Works 


Skein Mercerizing Machines. 
Buhimann, A. W 


Skylights. 
Drouve Co., 
Van Noorden, 


G 


E., & Co 
| Slashers, 
Leigh & Butler. 
Riley, ( E., Company. 
Sa Lowell Shops 
Textile Fin shing Machinery Ceo 


Soaps. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. 
Draper, J. O., Co 
Seydel Mfg. Co., 
Wrisley, Allen 


Co. 
The 

B., Co 

Soaping Machines. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 


Softeners, 
-See Cotton Softeners 


Spindles, 
Bamford & Smith 
B Wm & 

s, Benjamin, 

mpany 

Burnham Mch. Co 

H. & B. American Machine Ce 

Leigh & Butler 

Lowell Machine Shx« p 

Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 

Riley, C. E., Company 
Spindle Tubes. 

Bamford & Smith 

Firth, William, Co. 

Lowell Machine Shop 

Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. 

Riley E., Company 
Spinning Frame Saddles. 

Dixon Lubricating Baddie Co 


Son, Ltd 
Buckley Sons 
Draper ¢ 


Easton & 
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Spinning Rings. 
Draper omp 
H. & 


Spinning Tubes 
I kley Benjan 
Awell Machine Shop 


Spools. 


Bee I 


Spoolers. 
Allen, A Ww 
ay mpany 

Easton & Burnham Mach! 
lindsay, Hyde & Co 
Payne, George W., & Co 
Gaco-Lowell Shops 
Spindler, E. ¢ 


Spray Heads. 
Jasper, E. W. 8 


Stacks. 
Scaife, W. B., & Bons 
Steam Botllers. 
Scaife, W. I & Bons 


Steam Engines. 
Allia-Chalmers Mfg 
S:urtevant, Ff I Co 
extile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Steam Jacket Kettles. 
ger, E. B., & Sons ( 
extile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Steam Pumps. 
ffalo Steam Pump 
ean Bros. Steam Pun 
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Steam Specialties. 
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Sturtevant, B. F., C 
Textile-Finishing Machinery ° 
Steam Traps. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Steam Turbines 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg 
neral Electric C 
tevant, B. F., C 
Westinghouse Electr 
Stencil Machines. 
Bradley, A. J 
Stock Dryers. 

See Drying Mact 
Stocking Dryers. 
See Drying Mact 

Motion for Knitting 
chines. 
as Knitting Machine Works 
Stop Motion for Looms 
See Werp Stop Motions 
Strappings. 
jraton & Knight Mfg. C 
Superheaters, Foster. 
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‘ ler-Weld Dyeing Machine 
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Machine Works 
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Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Barton, F. C 
Nar Fabric Co 
hapin, George W 
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strial Tape Mills Co 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co 
Rope Corporation 
Maurer, F. W & Sons Co 
Weimar Bros 
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Telephones. 
Pettes & Randall 


Temples. 
Draper C 
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Warpers. 
Dray 
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Appllances Co 
Works 


» Stop 
r r Textile 

] n ‘nowles Lo 
Warp 


ba 


Tying Machines 
man C 


Washers (Cloth). 


Somerville Mach 


Bi h, A bert Wks 


Wks 


‘ ne 


th mn. W & Sons Co 
neé lachine ¢ 
Machin 
& Son 
ng Machinery Co 
Wks. (Albert Birch, 


inishing Machinery Co 
Washers (Leather). 
Graton & Knight Mfg 
Washing Soda, 
k i,J. B ( 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery. 
1co-Lowell Shops 
Waste Washing Machines. 
American ‘I 1 & Machine Co 
Watchman’s Clocks, 
Pette Randa Co 
Watchman’s Clock and ipply Ce 
Water Chemists. 
American Water 
ingerford & Terry 
& Sons C 


Waterprooting Materials. 
rett Mfg. ¢ 
lanville H. W 
Purifiers and Filters 
‘ ftener oO 


Water 


A 


Hungerford & Terry 


Water Softeners, 
Americar Vater Softener Co 
Dodge Mfg. Co 
Ford, J 


Hung 


s f Vi naan 

Water Towers. 
New England Tank & Tower Co 
Vheel Governors. 


Sons Co 


Hunt R 
Water Wh 
Allis-Chalmers Co 
Hunt, Rodney Machine Ce 
Leffel, James, & Co 
Weighing Apparatus. 
American Kron Scale Cx 
Winders (Cotton, Woolen an@é 
Worsted). 
Allen, A. W 
Altemus, J. K. 
Buhimann, A. W 
‘rompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Easton Burnham Machine Ce 
Firsching, J. A 
Foster Machine Co 
Leigh & Butler 
Lever, Oswald, Co 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Payne Ge W., & Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
lniversal Winding Co 
Winders (Back). 
Allen, A. W 
y James 
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Winders (Hosiery). 
Allen, A wv 
Altemus, Jacob K 
Ka n & Burnham 

ster Machine Co 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co 
Leighton Machine Co 
Lever, Oswald I 


‘ 
Payne, G » & Co 


Machine Co 


versal Winding ‘ 


Wood Pulleys. 
Dodge Mfg 
Saginaw Manufac 

Wool. 
Richards, 

Wool Cleaning 
Ford, J. B., Co 

Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Leigh & Butler. 

Richard Atkir n & Haserick 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Wool Dryers. 
See Drying Ma 

Wool Oil Compound, 
Marston, John P 

Wool 


and Waste 
Leigh & butier 
Sargent's, C. G Sons 
Schofield, Wm., Co 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Woolen Worsted Machin- 
ery. 


turing Co 
Atkinson & Haserick 
Compound, 


ninery 


Dusters. 


and 


Allen, A. W. 
American Tool & Machine Co 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Arlington Machine Works. 
Birch, Albert, Somerville Mach. Wks 
rch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Felix 
Buhlmann, A. W 
itterworth, H. W., Sons Co 
ompton & Knowles Loom W 
urtis & Marble Machine Co 
i. FF 
mR. H Ce 
Rodney, Machine C 
Jas., Machine Co 
Edw., & Bro 
D. R., & Son 
ve n Dyeing 
Butler 
rks & Woolson Machine Co 
iladelphia Drying Machinery C 
ladelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Atkinson & Haserick 
tiley ( E., Company 
Gaco-Lowell Shops 
Sargent’s, G., Sons 
Bchofield, Wm., Co 
Bchwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
@mith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Bomerville Machine Works 
Birch, prop.) 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 


Wool Oils. 

‘ rymser Co 
Marston, John P 
Seydel Mfg o 


recher 


rks 


Machine Co 


hards, 


(Albert 


BUYERS’ INDEX 


Wool Washing, Preparing and 
Drying Machinery. 
Jas Machine Co 
& Butler 
elphia Drying Machinery Ce 
adelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Atkinson & Haserick 
mpany 
eons 
A., & Co 
h Machine Co 
n 
Works 


achnine 


Yarn Conditioning Machines. 
' I ADI ratus Co 
or E 
irgent's ( G., Sons 
iter Alfred 
Yarn Dryers, 
ng Machinery 
Yarn Testers. 
i ros Som 
ite Aifre 


erville Machine Wks 


nce Co rhe 


YARNS, THREADS, ETC. 


Carpet Yarns. 
Lee Jas & I 


Cotton Yarna. 
r I ve \V 


Jas 


Ludwig 
Pp 


i, & 

» & Co 

rair ree J. J. 
m 


I Company 
Whit r Willia 


Co. 


Fiax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 


Fawcett, Hughes 


Gassed Yarns 
Jan son, Jas. B 
L, iuer, Ludwig 
Mindlin & osenman 


11am 


Glazed Yarna, 
hapin, Geo. W 
Jamieson, Jas 
Littauer Ludwig 
Lorimer’s, Wn a. @ 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
swell Mills 
erg, Fred 
itman W 


Sons Co. 


Harness Twine. 
weett Hughes 


Moore, C., & Co 


terr ‘ 2 ( 


Hosiery and Knitting Yaraus. 
hapin, G v 


J 

I ter ro, ene ns 
Mercerized Yarna. 
Aber e Mfg 


x & 


Jamiesor Jas 
Littauer idwig 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Porter, T. J., & Sons 
Sternberg Fred, & Co. 
I William, Co 
Mohair Yarna. 
Litta er a y 


Spinning Co 


Montg 
Wt al 


Novelty 


Tinsels, Silk 
Etec. 

America nning Co 

Jamie d 

Jenckes Spinning Co 

Littauer, Ludwig 

Mindlin & Rosenman 

Monte t 


ernberg, Fr 

Villa, Stearns 

Silk Yarna. 
American Silk § 
amplain Silk 
hapin, Ge Ww 


Cheney Bros 


ik Mfg 
J. I & « 
Alfred 
Vi a tearne® & LA 
Silk Yarnea (Artifictal). 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenmar 
Woolen and Merino 
I n Rapids W 


Yarns. 
en Milla 
es pinning Ce 
er, Ludwig 
& Rosenn 
y, Ha i | 
Street, J. I & Ce 
Woolen Yarna. 
Jamieson, Jas. f 
Lees, Jas., & Sons Ce 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
riley, Harold R 
Worsted Yarna, 
Lees, Jas., & Sons Co 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Mind & Rosenman. 
Harold R 
William, Co 


Whitmar 
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Cut in Half Your Operating Costs 


Increase Your Production 


By changing over your o/d belt drive to the tudividual 
motor drive. Vhemost successful way to meet modern ¢ 
Flectric Motor Drive Solves Your Financial Problems 


MOTORS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


E. B. DAY, 


512 Arch Street (Estimates cheerfully furnished) Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Don’t Waste Yarn 


The Patent Knt-All Cone 


See the Point 


The smooth round polished point 
allows the yarn to knit off without catching 
and breaking 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


All Sizes All Colors 


THE PAIRPOINT CORPORATION 


Paper Mill and Tube Factory: 


New Bedford, Mass. 


ANDREW C. PIERCE CLARENCE A. COOK THOMAS A. TRIPP 
President Treasurer Cen. Manager 
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Sy 
S 
Sy 


BRIGGS’ 
“Reflex” Gloss Mill White 


gh Gloss White, with 1 ring Capacity, d the greatest 


a pe ially adapted for 


a Work on Mills and Factories 


where the requirements demand the 


Whitest nogeys That Will one White 


the greatest ler of time, and where d ility is an essential feature. Affords all 
| ide White Reneiet at a reasonably low price, Send for samples and quotations, 


‘John Brians & Co., Inc., Paint Makers, Boston, Mass. 





Jury 1914 MILL EQUIPMENT 


A Wheeler-Balcke Tower at the Plant of the 
Sanquoit Silk Mfg. Co. Attention is drawn 
to the Oc‘agonal Chimney. 


These two and the one at the left are 


Typical Wheeler-Balcke Towers 


WHEELER 
CONDENSING 
EQUIPMENT 


A. non-condensing plant may 


be converted into a condensing 
plant of the highest thermal ef- 


ficiency, provided cooling water 
is available to condense the ex- 
haust. Where a natural sup- 
ply of water 1s not available a 
cooling tower will recool the 
water to a low temperature so 
that a high vacuum can be 
maintained. 


WHEELER CONRRODER & ENGINEREW JERSEY 
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Jest Pocket Edition of the Textile Directory 
for 1914 
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of Address 


OTe been audite 


\merican Advertisers, 
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Bureau of Circulations, of whi 
Pextile World IR rd is also a mem] 
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nd publishers, will hereafte 
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JuLY 1914 BOOKS 


The Chemistry and 


PRACTICE OF SIZING 


By BEAN 
WW EARLY all cotton manufacturers they 
4 economy that is possible in the sizing of their yarns. Some 


more attention to their sizing as a means of decreasing ¢ i 
output in the weave room and improving the quality of work. 


and SCARISBRICK. 


would be astonished if could see the 


mills are paying 


slasher, increasing 


Recognizing the importance of the subject the Zex¢‘/e World Record has borne 
the expense of publishing an American edition of THE CHEMISTRY AND 


PRACTICE OF SIZING and now offers to American cotton manufacturers the best 
ideas of the foremost English textile chemist collaborating with a practical sizer of 


large experience, written in a practical manner. Their combined work is recognize 


as standard in all countries where cotton manufacturing is carried o1 


Partial Description of Contents. 


Chapter IX. Ball or Warp Sizing. The 
Yarns in the Process of Sizing. Warp Bleaching 
— Ball Sizing Plant Sizing Machine Drying 
Machine — Balling Machine — Tinting Ball Sized 
Warps. 

Chapter X. Hank Sizing and 
Sizing — Hank Sizing Plant 

Chapter XI. The Preparation of the 
Process of Weaving and the 
Yarn, 


Chapter!I. Substances for Giving Adhesive Proper 
ties to the Size. 

ChapterII. Materials Used for Giving Weight and 
Body to the Size and Yarn. 

Chapter III. Ingredients Used to Soften the Size 
and Yarn, Oily and Greasy Substances. 

ChapterlV. Soaps—Manufacture of—Analysis of— 
Use in Sizing. 

Chapter V. Deliquescent Substances Used for Soft 
ening and for Giving Weight and Strength to the 
Yarn, 


Tinting of 


Bleaching Hank 
Hank Bleaching 
Yarn for the 
Testing of Sizcd 


Chapter VI. Ingredient Used for Preserving Size 
from Mildew. 

Chapter VII, Size Mixings, and the Methods and 
Plant Employed in Mixing Size — Arrangement 
of Piant Employed in Size Mixing Rooms — Pre 
aration of the Ingredients Previous to Mixing — 
Method of Mixing the Sizing Ingredients — Size 
Mixing for Various Weights — Sizing for Native 
Dyeing — Size Mixing which Cause Tendering — 
Colors Used for Tinting the Size. 

Chapter VIIT. Sizing — The Slasher - Creel — Size 
Box — Cylinders — Headstock — Fans.Wraith 
Crooked Beams — Lease Rods Reducing or 
Equilibrium Valve — Weighting the Backbeams 
— The Slasher Tender, 

Chapter VITI A. The Practice of Sizing — Medium 
and Heavy Sizing — Light Weights on “First 
Beams’’— Soft Beams — How to Obtain a Good 
“Finish” on Yarn Colored Sizing. 


Chapter XII 
of Cotton. 
Chapter XIII. The Analysis of Sized Grey 
Qualitative Analysis 
Chapter XIV. Damage to 
siable, Mildew 
Chapter XV. 
which Cause 
ished. 


Chapter XVI. The Ventilation of Humidified Weav. 
ing Sheds — Weaving — Table of Maximum Lim. 
its of Humidity Allowed in Weaving 
Science of Ventilating — Plenum — Humidifying 
and Cooling Arrangements. 


The Physical and Chemical Properties 


Cloth 
- Quantitative Analysis 


which Sized Cloth is 


and Iron-Stains. 
Bleaching 
Damage 


Faults in Sized Cloth 
when Bleached and Fin 


Sheds — 


Dextrin 
Process of 


Farina and 
Considered — New 


Appendix Flour Milling — 
Commercially 
Dye ing. 


THE CHEMISTRY AND PRACTICE OF SIZING is a large substantial book of 650 pages, 
printed on fine coated paper, with numerous illustrations and plates, and bound in cloth. All the 
mechanical features are of high quality in keeping with a work of its importance. 

We do not hesitate in saying that this is the most valuable work of the kind that ever has been 
offered to American cotton manufacturers. It offers you the best ideas of men with every resource in 
the form of opportunities, training, experience and personal fitness for the task of improving your 
sizing. 


The price is $10.00, which includes payment of express charges to your address. 


ORDER BLANK 





LORD & NAGLE CO. 
144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 


tglI 


Kindly send one copy of the Chemistry and Practice of Sizing, New American 


Edition, price $10.00, which includes express charges. 


Name 


Address 
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ARTHUR D. LITTLE, Incorporated 


CHEMISTS and ENGINEERS 


Chemical Division 
Design of Special Plants 
Reducing Cost of Processes 
Control of Supplies 
Elimination of Wastes 


93 Broad Street ” 


CHARLES T. MAIN 


201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Mill Engineer and Architect 


A Few Prominent Commissions 


Ayer Milis, Lawrence, Mass., Worsted Mill. 

Clinton Wire Cloth Co., Clinton, Mass., Store House. 
Columbian Rope Co., Auburn, N. Y., Store House. 
Dwight [lig. Co., Chicopee, Mass., New No. 2 Mill. 


Great Falls Water Power and Townsite Co., Great 
Falls, Mont,, two water power developments, 
75,000 and 50,000 h. p. 


Ludlow Manufg. Associates, Ludlow, Mass., Mill 
and Store House. 


Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass., Steam Power Plant. 


S. Sanford & Sons, Amsterdam, N. Y., Dyehouse and 
Yarn Building. 


S. Slater & Sons, Inc., Webster, Mass., Weaving 
Mill, Spinning Mill and Boiler Plant. 


M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., North Andover, Mass., 
Weaving Mill, Power Plant and Dye House. 


Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Mass., New Mill. 


Warrenton Woolen Co., Torrington, Conn., Com- 
plete Plant. 


Wood Worsted [lilis, Lawrence, Mass., Dye House, 


Yale & Towne [lig. Co., Stamford, Conn., Brass 
Foundry 4-26 








Calculations of Yarns and Fabrics 


BRADBURY 


All systems of counting or numbering wool, 
worsted, cotton, silk, linen, jute, etc., single, 
ply, and novelty yarns are explained and the 
processes illustrated by examples. Construc- 
tion and analysis, cost, and all calculations for 
fabrics. Conditioning, moisture, etc. The 
standard book of calculations for mill men and 
selling men. 290 pages; cloth. 

Price $1.25, Prepaid 
Catalog of Textile Books sent free 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 
Textile Publishers 144 Congress St., Boston 


Engineering Division 


Fuel Economy and Smoke Abatement 


Acceptance Tests on New Apparatus 
Remodeling Power Plants 
Steam Turbine Installation 


Boston, Mass. 


PATENTS TRADEMARKS 


WATSON E. COLEMAN 


Counselor - at - Law 
Solicitor of Patents 


Recommended Patent Lawyer in the Bankers’ 
Register and special list of selected lawyers. Also 
in Martindale’s Law Directory, Sharp & Alleman’s 
Directory of Lawyers, The Gast-Paul Directory of 
Lawyers, and Kime’s International Law Directory. 


All Business Given Prompt and 
Proper Attention 


PACIFIC BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Cotton Spinning 


CHARLES C. HEDRICK 


An advantage 
of this book is 
its treatment of 
American ma- 
chinery. In the 
matter of clear 
illustration of 
the working of 
cotton opening 
and picking, 
carding, comb- 
ing,drawing and 
spinning mach- 
inery, it has 
never been sur- 
passed. Com- 
plete  calcula- 
tions. 300 
pages ; 240 illus- 
trations; hal f 
leather binding 


Price $3.00. Express prepaid 


Lord & Nagle Co., 144 Congress Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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iP A T Ik, IN T S HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
NATHAN HEARD Louis C. SMITH F. A. TENNANT 


Formerly 


OLD SOUTH BUILDING CROSBY & GREGORY 
BOSTON, MASS. ESTABLISHED 1854 


PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES 


TRADE MARKS, DESIGNS AND COPYRIGHTS 


W.E.S. DYER John W. Ferguson Co. 


CONSTRUCTING ENGINEER Engineers and Building Contractors 
Land Title Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Specialists in Mill 
Designer of Factories, Mills and Power Plants Shop and selene Plant Construction 
Textile Mills and Dye Houses our specialty. 


Absolute Guarantee—Economy! Efficiency! Certainty! United Bank Building “- Paterson, N. J. 


Simplex Yarn Tables, —J. W. H. Myrick, A. S. H. V.E— 


Showing equivalent sizes of different systems of number rae ee 
ing yarn; cotton, woolen, worsted, etc., so that the sizes of 


different standards may be quickly compared. Also con- Autoforce Ventilating System 


tains a number of other valuable yarn tables for designers, | Largest Textile Ventilating Engineers in America 
manufacturers and knitters. PRICE 50c, Textile World 


Record, Boston. Boston, Mass. 


Gunn, Richards & Co. 


Production Engineers Public Accountants 


Specialists in Textile Organization, Accounting and Costs 


43 Wall Street 43 Exchange Place 
New York 


CARPET MANUFACTURE 


By FRED BRADBURY. The only complete work cn the subject. 


A handsome volume, bound in dark green cloth, gold lettering ; over 300 pages; 256illustrations and 3 colored plates 
A reliable book on carpet and rug manufacture that will strongly appeal to the manufacturer and designer. It 
is written in an easy style, combining text and illustrations in a manner that gives the perfect technical book. 
The chapters are Designing, Color, Brussels Carpets, Wilton Carpets, Tapestry Carpets, Axminster Carpets, 
Chenille Axminster Carpets, Kidderminster and Scotch or Ingrain Carpets. 


Price $3.00, Carriage Prepaid. LORD & NAGLE CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


If you have an invention which you wish to patent 
PATENTS you can write fully and freely to Munn & Co. 
for advice in regard to the best way of obtain- 
ing protection. Please send sketches or a model of your invention and a description 


of the device, explaining its operation. 


All communications are strictly confidential. Our vast practice, extending over a period of nearly seventy years, enables 
us in many cases to advise in regard to patentability without any expense to the client. Our Hand-Book on Patents is 
sent free on request. This explains our methods, terms, etc., in regard to Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights, etc. 


ae a ae MUNN & COMPANY, Solicitors of Patents 
entee in the Scientific American 390 Broadway, New York and 625 F St., Washington, D.C. 





Money-Saving, Money-Making Opportunities 


WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


This is a special department for those who wish to buy or sell second-hand machinery, mills or mill sites, 


patents, etc., and for such advertisements as “ Help” or “Situations Wanted.” 


A special low rate is charged, 


viz., $1.00 for one-halfinch, single column; $2.00 for one inch, single column, and in the same proportion for 


larger space. 


Address: 


ARTIFICIAL SILK 


la lesirous of getting in touch with parties that are 
al silk thread waste for spinning int 
My facilities for handling this materia such that I can gi 
tee first-class deliveries in quantities ranging from 1,400 


Ss eeRiy 
la at all times open to buy or sell “job lots” of all grades of 
also silk thread waste, noils, silk cuttings, hosiery clips, silk 
tings or cotton and silk mixed, white single and cotton waste 
Please send detailed samples. DANIEL..REILLY, JR., P.O 
Ss, 2? Ditmars St., Brooklyn, N. \ 


SPINNINC WANTED 


Cotton Spinning, Woolen and Merino 
4 to 25 cut. 
PARKER WOOLEN MILLs, PARK! 


Yarns 


ts LANDING, PA. 


Building To Let 


To let, in Fall y and basement 

iilding—12,000 sq. ft.—sprinkled throughout, 
low insurance, high pressure 30 H.P. boiler. 
\ bargain. Address ‘*Building,’’ Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


River, 3 story 


Manufacturing in Canada 


turers, contemp) 


American manufac iling the esta shment 


factory in Canada, will save time y cons ig us 


We have complete detailed informat y comme! 


ty, shipping facilities, pow 


onditions, details of vacant f 


Dept. E, Heaton’s Agency. Toronto 


ROCK MAPLE 


LOGS 


of The Best Quality 


Dyeing and Printing Rollers. 
quantity. All consign- 
Adirondack Woods. 


For Bleaching, 
Prompt delivery in any 
ments made direct from 
Write for prices. 


GEO. E. HARTWELL, Northville, N. Y. 


HARDING & FANCOURT, Inc. 
Hensington Soap Works 


Soaps of Quality, Turkey Red Oil, Tuscan Softener, 
Soluble Oils and Olive Oil 
616-18 So. Delaware Ave. PHILADELPHIA 


$y measuring these advertisements and counting the words you will see what space is needed 
for your announcement. No advertisement accepted for less than $1.0. 
order. No extra charge for forwarding replies sent in care of the Textile Wor’ 


Remittance should accompany the 
Record. 


Want-Ad Dept., Textile World Record, 144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Knit Goods Efficiency Expert 
Does your factory pay? Are there any leaks in the cost 
ef your material orlabor? Would you like to add new and 
desirable lines? 20 years practical experience in the im. 
portant knitting centres of the U.S. and Canada, Address 
“Efficiency Expert,” care Textile World Record, Boston. 


Wanted: Two Dobby-head second-hand Looms, 
44 inch or less, box looms preferred. State price and 
condition of the looms in your first letter. Address 
P. O. Box 192, Central Falls R. I. 


Wanted Full Fashion Silk Hosiery Knitter as 
Partner with considerable capital to invest. A splendid 
opportunity for the right man. Address “Knitting 
Partner,” Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED 


Finisher or Chemist wanted experienced in 
waterproofing fabrics or paper. 
Apply at 2318 Wood Street, 
Philadelphia 


We will Handle all Your Drafting and 
Designing for a Low Monthly Rate 


Send for our time contract plan and cutdown your 
drafting expense on special machines and tools, 
Our line of calculating charts willinterest you. 


The S. C. Carpenter Drafting and Engineering Co. 
49 Oakland Terrace, Hartford, Conn, 


Dyeing of Textile Fabrics 


By HUMMELL - 


Is a mine of practical information on cotton, wool and 
silk dyeing and preparation of material for dyeing. 


155 pages. o7 tllustrations, 


Price $1.75. Express prepaid. 


Lord & Nagle Co., Publishers, Boston 


MILL FOR SALE 


at Salem, N. Y., on D. & H. R.R., 
with abundant WATER POWER 
all year. Fire protection system. 
A bargain on easy terms. Well 
adapted for knitting mill. 


J. P. GORMAN 


1269 Broadway - New York 
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Trustee's Sale of Hosiery Mill 


The Pennsylvania Trust Company, Trustee will 
sell at public sale on Wednesday, August 19, 
1914 at20’clock P.M. onthe prosiers the prop- 
erty of Pennsylvania Knitting Mills Co., Lessor and 
Crescent Hosiery Mills, Lessee, including a , large three 
story brick buil ling, two-story brick dye- house, et 
suitable for general manufacturing purposes, erected on 
the said lot, situate on the west side of Maple Street, 
between Chestnut and Spruce Streets, in the City of 
Keading, County of Berks and State of Pennsylvania. 
( ontaining in front on said Maple Street two hundred feet 
and in depth of that width one hundred and fivefeet more 
r less to said ten foot alley, together with the boilers, en 
gines, main belt, belts oncounter-shafts and elevators, wire 
transmission rope, shafting and pulleys thereon, eleva 
tors, steam, gas, water pipes and fixtures, ovens, fire 
ilarm wires and watchman’s clock and electric light plant 
mtained in and located upon the above described prem 


ises. 


WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


To Those Interested in the 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
FOR RENT AT BARGAIN 


Splendid plant consisting of number well- 
constructed, re-inforced concrete buildings, 
covering extensive grounds; buildings light 
and sanitary; excellent switching and rail- 
road facilities. 

Cheap power and illumination (electric and 
gas); labor conditions advantageous; suit- 
able for silk mill or knitting mill or other 
textile industry. 

Ample fire protection; property located 
within 21 miles New York City. Apply for 


a ENN! VAN ‘RUST CO. Trustee particulars to ARTHUR C. LORD, Vice 
THE PENNSYLVANIA TR : » Trustee, President, 25 Broad St., New York City. 
Penn Street, Reading, Pa F 
Cyrus G,. Derr, Attorney 


SILK THROWING AND WASTE SILK SPINNING — RAYNER 


Deals with the preparation of yarn from the raw silk; also waste silk spinning and the utilization 
of waste products. For silk manufacturers or workers, or for men who use silk in connection with 
cotton, worsted or wool. 158 pages; 117 illustrations; cloth. PRICE $2.50 PREPAID. 

Catalog of Textile Books sent free 
144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY, Textile Publishers, 








The 


Place 


Logical 
To Advertise Second-Hand Machinery 


The Textile World Record carries more advertising of textile machin- 
ery, equipment and supplies than any other textile periodical. Very 
many of its 400 advertisers use no other, 


The reason for its continued success as an advertising medium for the 
sale of textile machinery is that: 

Its subscribers buy about $250,000,000 worth of textile ma- 
chinery, equipment, and supplies (not including raw material) 
each year. 

Being so successful for new machinery it should also prove profitable 
for the advertising of second-hand m: ichinery, and for the sale of anything 
of special interest to men in the mill who are held responsible for results, 
e. g., mills, power-plant equipment, supplies, etc. 

Therefore, if you have any textile machinery, mill or power-plant 
equipment that you do not intend to use again, the Textile World Record 
offers you the best market for its disposal at a fair price. An advertise- 
ment this size costs only $16.00 an issue. For further information address : 


Classified Advertising Department 


Textile World Record 144 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 





Situations Wanted 


Manufacturers who are in need of Superintendents or Overseers for any department of mill work ma 
learn of suitable men upon application by mail or telephone to C. T. DoNnLEvy, care Textile World Record 
144 Congress Street, Boston., who will give prompt attention to their requirements without charge. 


assistant superintendent, superintend- 
ent or manager in woolen mill; has worked on cot- 
ton warp serges, cotton and worsted men’s wear 
both medium and high grade, including fine serges; 
familiar with clipper looms and Knowles; 37 years 
of age, married; will not go West, South or to 
Canada: good reference 


6223 World Record 


6223, Textil 


Designer, 


Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Finishing or sewing machine fixer in 
Knitting mill; has worked on all classes of knit 
familiar with all sewing machines in the 
knit goods line; 48 years of age, married; will not 
zo South or to Canada: good reference... 

6224, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


goods 


Superintendent of a knitting mill, or would con- 
sider position as overseer of carding; has worked 
on al! kinds of familiar with Davis & 

urber, also Smith machines; 42 years of age, mar- 

will not go West, South or to Canada; good 
rence 


bextile 


goods: 


World Record, Boston, Mass 
Overseer of Carding in woolen mill; has worked 
on shoddy mixes and all kinds of cotton mixes and 
wool; will mot go to Pa N. Y., N. J., West, 
or to Canada; 50 years of age, married; good 
erence 
Textile World Record, Boston. Mass 
Overseer of Weaving in woolen mill; has worked 
on all classes of woolens and some worsteds; fa- 
miliar with all Knowles looms; 29 years of age, 
married; will not go to Pa West, South or to 
Canada good refe rence 
} Textile World Record, Boston. Mass. 
stitching department; has 
worked on knit goods, also shirts and collars and 
experimental machine work; familiar with Singer, 
Union Special, Metropolitan, Wilcox & Gibbs, Reese 
button hole, Union button sewers and French loop- 
ers; 20 years of experience; 34 years of age, mar- 
ried: good reference 
6228. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Machine Adjuster in 


Manmager or superintendent of under- 
wear mill; has worked on ladies’ union suits 2 1/2 
lbs men's 10 lb. two piece and union suits 7 

to 14 lbs.; familiar with Campbell & Clute, Wi 
man and Scott & Williams machines; 50 years 
age married; good reference 


6229, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


General 


Overseer of Ring Spinning, spooling and warp- 
I cotton mill; would consider position of su- 
perintendent of a small mill; has worked on sheet- 
ings, prints, ginghams, from 10s to 120s yarns; fa- 
miliar with all makes of American machinery; 50 
years of age, married; will not go South; good 
reference 

6230, Textile 


ing r 
ing’ in 


cord, Boston, Mass. 


World Re 


Overseer of Spinning in woolen mill; has worked 
on wool, shoddy and satinet goods; familiar with 
D. & F ind has had some experience on J. & B. 
mules; 43 years of age, married; good reference. 
6231, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Dressing, twisting, etc.. in woolen 
mill or would consider position as superintendent 
or assistant superintendent; has worked on wor- 
steds, woolens and cotton worsteds; familiar with 
Crompton and Knowles looms; dressing machinery; 
winders, spoolers, twisters and finishing machin- 
ery, both wet and dry; will not go to Canada; 26 
years of age; good reference. 

Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Second Hand of Mule Spinning in cotton mill; 
would consider position as overseer; has worked 
on hosiery from 10s up to 48s: on weaving from 
40s to 150s filling; familiar with Platt, Asa Lees, 
Dobson & Barlow, Hetherington and Mason mules; 
48 years of age, married; will not go West or to 
Canada: good reference 
6244. Textile World Record 


6929 


Boston, Mass 


Overseer or assistant superintendent in yarn 
mill; superintendent of yarn department in large 
mill, or would consider position as general over- 
seer; has worked on denims, coverts, sheetings, 
shirtings, velvets, etc.; yarns from 10s to 120s, 
Peeler, Egyptian, Sea Island carded and combed, 
single and plys for knitting, weaving, colored and 
mercerizing; familiar with Fales & Jenks. Uni- 
versal, Foster, Eastern & Burnham, Carpenter, 
Howard & Bullough, Saco & Pettee, Collins, Lowell, 
Whitin, Draper, Broadbent, and other machines; 
will not go to Me., Pa., N. J., West, South or to 
Canada; 34 years of age, married. 

6233, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer or second hand of weaving in cotton 
mill; has worked on most all kinds of goods, both 
cam work and dobby, also blanket weaving, box 
work and jacquards; familiar with the Crompton 
& Knowles, Draper, Lowell, narrow, Gilbert plush, 
Crompton new magazine looms and others; 45 
years of age, married; good reference. 

6234, Textile World Record soston, Mass, 


Overseer of Carding or carding and spinning in 
woolen mill; has worked on all grades of woolen, 
cotton and shoddy mixed goods; familiar with D 
& F. and Lombard cards; Smith, J. & B.. D. & F.. 
and Bancroft mules; 40 years of age, married; wil! 
not go South: good reference 
6235, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving in cotton mill; would con- 
sider good position as second hand; has worked orn 
silks, ducks, poplins, sateens, Russian cord lenos, 
and all kinds of general weaves; familiar with 
Draper, Whitin, Stafford, Crompton & Knowles 
looms; prefers Draper looms; will not go South; 
3 rs of age, married; good reference. 

Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of cotton cloth mill or absorbent 
cotton; would consider large position as overseer 
of weaving; has worked on plain, fancy cotton and 
silk mixes, flannels, blankets, bath robes, denims, 
tickings, stripes, absorbent cottons, gauze band- 
ages, etc.; familiar with carding, picking, spinning, 
bleaching, drying and bandaging machines, also alf 
classes of weaving machinery: 48 years of age, 
married; will not go to Pa., West, South or Can- 
ada: good reference. 
62237, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer or second hand of cloth room in cotton 
mill; has worked on collar goods, shirtings, sheet- 
ings, sateens, cambrics, lawns, nainsook and fine 
dress goods; familiar with Woonsocket trimmers, 
Elliott folders, Curtiss & Marble shears and Singer 
sewing machines; 25 years of age, married; will 
not go to Pa., N. J., West, South or Canada; good 
reference, 
6228 Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Designer or superintendent in woolen mill; 
would consider any position of trust in a mill; has 
worked on woolen and worsted suitings, serges 
gabardines, cross dye fancies, overcoatings and 
dress goods; 50 years of age, married; will not ge 
West or South; good reference. 

6239, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Designer or assistant superintendent or assist- 
ant in woolen mill; has worked on woolen and wor- 
sted suitings, overcoatings, gabardines, piece dyes 
and dress goods: 26 years of age; will not go West 
or South; good reference. 

6240. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Master Mechanic; is experienced on cotton felt 
knitting and woolen machinery: thoroughly fa- 
miliar with steam power, electricity, water power, 
piping, carpentering, tool-making and general re- 
pairing: 35 years of age, married; will not go to 
Pa.. N. J.. West or South; good reference. 

6241, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Chief Engineer or master mechanic; is familiar 
with all kinds of machinery and engines; holds first 
class Massachusetts license; 28 years of age, mar 
ried; will not go to Canada; good reference. 

6242, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 
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Second Hand of cotton carding, boss grinder or 
overseer; has worked on blue tinge waste to 2 
inch staple and 4s to 40s yarns; familiar with 
Whitin and Saco cards, Kitson pickers, Whitin & 
Saco draw frames, Saco & Woonsocket fly frames 
and some knowledge of Whitin combers; 24 years 
ef age; prefers Canada or South, but is not par- 
ticular; good reference. 


6243. Textile World Record, Boston. Mass. 


Assistant Superintendent of hosiery mill; would 
accept position as superintendent of small mill or 
overseer of any room in hosiery mill; has worked 
on all classes of hosiery; familiar with Banner, 
Invincible, Acme, Geo. D. Mayo, Scott & Williams 
footers, also Wildman, Scott & Williams and Brin- 
ton ribbers; will not go to Me., or Canada; good 
reference. 

6183, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Finishing in woolen mill; has 
worked on woolens and worsteds; will not go 
West, South or to Canada; 48 years of age, mar- 
ried; good reference 
6184, Textile World 


Overseer of Carding in cotton mill; has worked 
on all classes of cotton on both fine and coarse 
numbers; familiar with Howard & Bullough, Dob- 
son & Barlow, Woonsocket, Whitin, Potter & 
Johnson and Providence machines; 38 years of age, 
married: will not go to Me., Pa., N. Y., N. J., West 
South or to Canada; good reference 
6186, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Master Mechanic or factory inspector; 42 years 
of age, married: will not go West, South or to 
Canada; good reference 
6186, Textile World Record, Boston 


Overseer of Dyeing in woolen mill; has worked 
on high and low grade goods, raw stock, piece 
dyeing, all wool and union carbonizing; 34 years 
of age, married; will not go to Me., Pa., N. Y., N 
J.. West, South or to Canada; good reference. 
6187, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Weaving in woolen mill; has worked 
on woolens and worsteds; familiar with Crompton 
& Knowles looms; 30 years of age; good reference. 
6188, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Agent or superintendent in woolen mill; has 
worked on all kinds of men’s and women’s wear 
tncluding chinchillas; familiar with jacquards and 
all kinds of woolen and worsted machinery; 50 
years of age, married; good reference. 

6192, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Cotton Carding, boss comber or sec- 
ond hand; has worked on all classes of goods from 
very low grade Russian cotton to fine Egyptian 
and Sea Island cotton; familiar with Dobson & 
Barlow, Howard & Bullough, Platt Bros., Whitin, 
etc., machines; 25 years of age; good reference. 
6193, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


tecord, Boston, Mass. 


Mass 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning; would consider 
good second hand position; has worked on all 
wool, low stock, cotton and silk noil and cotton 
and wool; familiar with Davis & Furber, Johnson 
& Basett and Paul mules; 38 years of age, mar- 
ried; will not go to Me., Vt., Pa., N. Y., N. J., West, 
South or to Canada: good reference 
6194, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing in woolen mill: has 
worked on worsted, woolen, cotton worsted and 
piece dye goods, kersevs and meltons; familiar 
with Birch Bros, Parks & Woolson, Rodnev Hunt 
and Davis & Furber machines; 32 years of age. 
married; will not go to Vt.. Pa., South or to Can- 
ada; good reference. 

6170, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving in woolen mill; has worked 
on all kinds of worsted suitings and dress goods; 
familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms; 41 
years of age, married; will not go to Me., N. H.. 
Vt, Pa, N. Y., N. J.. West, South or to Canada; 
g00d reference. 

6171, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing in woolen or worsted mill: 
has worked on all grades of kerseys, broad cloths, 
carriage cloths, dress goo%ts, meltons, cheviots. 
chinchillas, worsteds, cotton mixed goods, piece 





dyes and wool dyes; farailiar with all makes of 
machinery; 44 years of age, married; will not go 
West, South or to Canada; good reference 
6172, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer, superintendent, or agent in bleachery 
and finishing plant; overseer in cloth room or fin- 
ishing room in cotton mill; has worked on all 
classes of cotton goods; has had experience in 
bleacheries on heavy clay filled work such as sign 
cloth, bag goods, shoe linings and muslins; 46 
years of age, married; familiar with all makes of 
machinery; good reference 
6173, Textile World Record, Boston. Mass 


Overseer of Weaving in cotton mill: has worked 
on prints. fine lawns, plain umbrellas with tape 
selvage; familiar with Kilburn & Lincoln, Mason, 
Crompton & Knowles plain looms; will not go to 
Pa., N. Y.,. N. J.. West, South or to Canada: 43 
years of age, married; good reference. 

6195, Textile World Record. Boston, Mass 


agent in woolen 
position as styler for com- 
mission house; has worked on all grades of 
woolen and worsted goods; familiar with all 
makes of machinery; good reference 

6196, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Agent or superintendent and 
mill; would consider 


Overseer of Finishing or finishing and dyeing in 
woolen mill; has worked on woolens, worsteds, 
piece dyes, dress goods, of all kinds; cottons and 
cotton worsteds, in fact most everything; familiar 
with most all makes of machinery; 28 years of 
age, married; will not go West or to Canada; good 
reference. 
6197, Textile World Record. Boston. Mass 

Second Hand of Carding and combing rooms in 
cotton mill; has worked on most all kinds of 
goods from long and short cotton, making fine and 
coarse yarns, filling and warping; familiar with 
Kitson pickers, Whitin, Saco & Pettee, Hethering- 
ton, Howard & Bullough cards, doublers, combers 
and speeders; 29 years of age; good reference. 
6198, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing in woolen mill; has worked 
on piece dyeing and raw stock; will not go to Pa., 
West, South or to Canada; good reference; 560 
years of age, married. 
6199, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Overseer of Dyeing or superintendent in woolen 
mill; has worked on all classes of woolens, wor- 
steds, knit goods, hosiery, stock and yarn on the 
dyeing end and on fancy and plain piece dyes on 
manufacturing; familiar with all modern textile 
machinery from the yarn up; partially on yarn 
carding and spinning; 39 years of age, married; 
good reference 
6200, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Superintendent, assistant superintendent or 
overseer of spinning, spooling and warping in cot- 
ton mill; has worked on both fine and coarse num- 
bers; familiar with both English and American 
makes; 43 years of age, married; will not go South 
or to Canada; good reference. 

6176, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Ring Spinning in cotton mill; would 
consider second hand position; has worked on 
combed, carded, Peeler, Sea Island, cotton waste, 
Egyptian and all short stock; familiar with Fales 
& Jenks, Saco & Pettee, Whitin, Mason, Howard & 
Bullough and Lowell frames; 24 years of age; good 
reference 
6177, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning; has worked onall 
classes of woolen goods; familiar with Johnson & 
Bassett and Davis & Furber mules and operators; 
28 years of age, married; good reference 
6178, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Superintendent or assistant manager in cotton 
mill; has spun cotton yarns from 8s to 60s on ring 
frames; has woven all sorts of plain cotton cloth; 
familiar with cotton spinning and weaving ma- 
chinery; 33 years of age; good reference 
6179, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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Here’s the Machine that Saves 


7 to 15 Cents a Dozen 
On the Manufacturing Cost of Half Hose 


IMPROVED MODEL F MACHINE 


Don’t you find it difficult to sell your half hose at a price to 
give both yourself and your customer a satisfactory profit ? 
Our MopeL F MACHINE helps this situation. - 

You can now make half hose with a saving ranging from 


7 to 15 cents per dozen. 


Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, INC. 


88 PEARL STREET, - BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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CHINCHILLA MACHINE 


For producing 
the following finishes: 


Chinchilla 
Petersham 


Ratine 
Crepe and 


Whitneys 


Manufactured by 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF D. R. Kenyon & Son 
Tentering and Drying Machines, Crabbing Machines, : 
# Cloth Washers, Whipping Machines, Etc. Raritan, N. J. 


bleachin 
it all, but our experience 


hI > » * ms a} Tr 7 . Qn 
WE Can prodadly Cover yOur Cas 


Le 

t 

. 
L 


likely no new apparatus needed; 
will be satisfactory to your office. 
up to you to get away from weakened, 
harsh, yellowing, inelastic goods, same 
A bleacher who is not posted on Peroxide bleach- 
ing is out of date. 
Let us help you. 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


NEW YORK 
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Enlargements and Improvements. 
New York, 
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rs of knit und 


necreases in equipment 


North Dakota, Fargo. The Fargo Knitting 
Mills are just getting ready to move into larger 
quarters, which will give double the space in the 
resent quarters. All hand machines will be con- 
verted into electric power machines. It was noted 
recently that the capacity of the plant would be 


doubled. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Several 
yned knitting machines have been ordered by 
Philadelphia Knitting Mills Company, 
f men’s and women’s full fas] 
] 
| 


hosiery anc 


lL, 
the 


Knit- 

434 
their pl larger 
where they ar on- 
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tion 


Pennsylvania, 
started by 
which recently 
Mills, 7 ; 


Vv 


t fine se 

president; S. S. Watts, 

’ Weaver. secretarv and 
' 


Seidel, manager and buyer. 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee Knitted cloth for the 
new silk glove line of the Holeproof Hosiery Com- 
pany, is being made by the concern. but as this 


lepartment has not as yet 


been in full operation 
detailed report cannot be given at tl 


Wisconsin, Ste 
equipment 

s been received 

s business has bee 

’ d 1 
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FACTORY PROTECTION FENCE 


Lasts Longer—Looks Better—Costs Less Than Wood 


Old Colony Foundry & Fence Co. 


43 West Street, Send for Catalog K Boston, Mass. 


GEARED 
SPEED REDUCING DEVICES 
TO CONNECT 
HIGH SPEED MOTOR TO MACHINE. 
GEARS AUN IN OIL.CASES DUSTPROOF 
OTHER TYPES 


THEA .& F. BROWN co. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 


793 BARCLAY STREET 
NEW YORK 


SPECIAL MACHINERY BUILT TO PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Increased Efficiency 


This Combination Drinking and Cooler Fountain 
was designed for one of the largest 
industrial plants 


It is so durable, sanitary and efficient 
that it has immediately sprung into 
favor in many factories where a pure 
bubbling and cool drink is desired, as 
during the hottest days a cool, refresh- 
ing drink is supplied that results in 
better feeling and better work. 


Rundle Spence Manufacturing Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


WASTE PIPE 
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Mills Starting Up. 
Kentucky, Lot 
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We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, circulars 
and price. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CoO., 
19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


C. C. Bell, V. P., 12 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


Laminar Fibre ciel Cans 


All sizes, standard and special. Electrically Welded Tinned 
Steel or Fibre Rims. Steel or Wood Bottoms. Fibre or 
Steel Kic kit r B: inds. 


Strongest and Smoothest Can on the Market. In Use for 25 Years 


eee Van Noorden Skylights 
ZZ Sa ADMIT DAYLIGHT NOTHING ELSE 


\pplical ‘le wherever day ight is desired. 
AY I ver dayligh 


Ten AVI <a  E. Van Mecsas & Company 
100 Magazine St., Boston, Mass. 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Installed in any type of boiler without change 
in setting. Uniform superheat guaranteed. 


Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 50 Congress Street NEW YORH: 111 Broadway. 


TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY 
ARTHUR BIRCH, Proprietor Arlington Heights (near Boston), Mass. 
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Boomer & Boschert A, 


BULING PRESSES. [LT 


ARE THE STANDARD A 


Hydraulic or Kaucnry Joint 
Any Size Any Power 


Sr 5 Boomer & Boschert Press Co. Jes 
_ENUGKTE Jos 338 WEST WATER ST., SYRACUSE, N. Y. WHY DKAULIC. 


AS sHWwoORTH wees 


MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Card Clothing of Every Description 


FALL, RIVER, MASS. 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, 
an en a 8 
. e covers ts 
Their Cost | wit not spins 


In Freight a . “QHATTEE BROTHERS cori 


BOX SHOOKS and 1 1nTH ROARDS. OXFORD. MA33. 


Thread and Silk S P O O | S of any description 
Made from one piece, up to 6’ long and 3’'dia. 
We are located in the best white birch region, Our work and prices 


seem to satisfy the most particular customers. We can give any 
finish desired, Estimates furnished on samples submitted 


E. L. Tebbets Spool Company, Locke’s Mills, Maine 


Geessesenese SSE EE EE EE LL LL ES AS OS OS 


| Parker Spool and Bobbin Company 
FORMERLY AT LOWELL, MASS. 


LEWISTON 


Joun E. Kenprick, Myron Fisn, Treasure . Fisn, Secretary 


Amrwiome. Supply Co. 


Manufacturers of Reeds, Harness, Belting and General Mill Supplies 
We make a specialty of Harness for American Warp Drawing-in Machine 


OFFICE and STORE—135-137 Washington St., Providence, R. 1. FACTORIES—Central Falls, R. 1. and Fall River, Mass, 


DIXON PATENT STIRRUP ADJUSTING SADDLE 


1,200,000 pairs now in use 
Best Saddle for Top Rolls of Spinning Frames 
Send for Samples 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, Stirrups and Levers 
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Textile 
r Mills 
Buia R O 
ia un Un 


eee Records 


Write us for de 

cera a ds 
adé« ed in 
eee mills. 
Learn how they 


e on handling, cut down waste and perfect their wage 


e with 


sae COUNTERS 


attachments rhey give you an accurate record—ad- 
ti to all purposes, extensively used for counting yards, 
ther units in textile manufacture. . 
nd New Attachments sent on trial. 


30 Styles, 30 Days* Trial 
Ask for Catalog No. 


w. = mr yg co., aatawauieee. Wis. 


! \ hrelfall Co., Marshall Bldg., Boston, Mass 
rle Hi mmer, 260 West Broadway, New York City 


Who’s Next On The List? 


Allen Safety Set Sadie Ricneiie Accidents 


usands > killed or maimed for life each year !y pro ect 


g eads of set scre ws. You can prevent such accidents by using 


ALLEN SAFETY SET SCREWS 
Write for price list No. 6 and free samples for testing. 
The Allen Manufacturing Company 
135 Sheldon St., Hartford, Conn. 


Canadian Factory, St. Johns, P. Q., Canada 


Cell Drier 


is recognized as 
the most modern 
and efficient drier 
on the market. 
It is used by the 
leading finishers 
because it ope- 
?tes at the high- 
est speeds and at low cost. It saves ste am, 
power and space. Let us tell you more 
about it. 


Cell Drier Machine Co. 
TAUNTON, - MASS. 


Juty 1914 


Computing 
Hosiery 
Scale 


No. 4020 TORSION BALANCE 


f hose in holderand slide weight on beam until scale bal- 
l Heine licates weight per ra d also weight per dozen 
pairs. If apecit an equip the balance with beam to one pound for 
UNDERWEAR. “Write f wr Textile Folder. 
THE TORSION BALANCE COMPANY 
Factory , Jersey City, N. J. Office, 92 Reade St., New York 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Metallic Rolls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. No Leather Covering Bill. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


Wool Burring and Picking Machinery 
Cloth Finishing Machinery 


DEWING OR SPRAYING MACHINE 


Curtis & Marble Mech. Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Just Issued 


TEXTILE 


DIRECTORY 


1914 


Less Than Half the Reports in Textile Directories published in 1913 


are now correct. 


About 58 per cent of the Reports in these so- 


called 1913-14 Directories are now Out-of-Date and Misleading 


The Official American Textile Directory 


(The Green Book) 
Compiled by the Textile World Record shows 


3600 mills making important changes 
187 mills out of business 
312 new mills 


Published four months earlier than usual and at a date 
when the latest information can be made greater use of 


420 pages in which all the Textile Mills in 
the United States and Canada are fully 
and ac curately reported. 

23 pages of indexed textile maps showing 
cities and towns where there are mills. 
(A complete textile Atlas.) 

90 pages of classified mills showing products 
or class of dyeing, bleaching, finishing, 


etc. done on order. 


Standard Fdition(complete 
Office Edition, larger size.......... 


THREE EDITIONS 


42 pages Yarn Spinners classified. 

40 pages of Raw Material Dealers and 
Brokers. 

42 pages of lists of Textile Machinery 
Builders and Dealers in Mill Supplies. 

35 pages of Manufacturers Selling Agents 
and Commission Houses including 
separate list of Yarn Dealers and 
Brokers. 


. $2.00 
. 8.00 


Vest Pocket Editions (mill reports only) publishedin three sections as follows: 


New Engiand States and Canada 


Southern aud Western States .. 


Middle States 
.. 81.00 


$1.00 


Order now and make use at once of the thousands of « hanges in the past year 


Lord & Nagle Co., Publishers, 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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STEPHENSON 


Bar Belt Dressing 
Prevents Waste of 
Power and Fuel 


Because it stops the belt from slipping and causes 
it to transmit all the power 


without being made 
SO tight as to Cause 


unnecessary friction. 


Stephenson Bar Belt Dressing has held to its uni 
form quality for twenty-four years 


This belt dressing surpasses liquid preparations, 
for there is absolutely no waste in applying it to 
the itis put upin sticks or solid form 
so that it can be carried about in the tool 


belt, and 
box. 


yr these reasons— 


1 Pound Lasts as Long as 2 Pounds of 
Any Liquid or Semi-Liquid Dressing. 
» are t br Red Label for leather 


Label for rubber, canvas, or balata belt 


P? ices, literature ands ample 


A # } 
Seni i nmy mili On ? 


Stephenson Manfg. Company 
Main Office and Works 
Albany, N. Y. 


Hill’s Improved 
Tin Roving Cans 


are especially adapted for use in 
Woolen Mills, IXXX Tin Plate 
body, side seam locked and groov- 
ed—made by machinery—every can 
alike. Special pattern top and bot- 
tom rings made of 34 inch iron 
welded at joints and tinned. A 
wide “kicking band” beaded and 
soldered on the body. We can’t 
tell all their good points here. Let 
us send full details. 


Write for prices. 


James Hill Mfg. Co., Providence, R. | 
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FACTS AND GOSSIP. t into t rive his company manufactures 
blankets, flannels id anes flannel shirts, and 
ts of cards and 34 looms 


opez. The new silk mill to be 
Lopez Silk Mill will be ready to 
‘ently m | facturing about August 1. The men 
mmerce and ; nteres d include Dr. J. L. Christian, H. M. Kel- 
liscuss the yee, and J. P. McGee, all of Lopez. It is under- 
Chamber of tood the new company will be a branch of the 
‘hn P, Wilbur Mason Silk Mills of Paterson 
are ennsylvania, Marysville. In May it was noted 
a canvass of the town was being made by the 
has been ‘oard of Trade t st how many employes could 
tion of the 1 for a Si mill. It 1s now practicall; 
extension assured that the new industry will locate here as a 
is $10,400. representative of the silk concern and the Board 
Trade have surveyed a plot of ground 
Spruce St. which is being considered as a site 
expected that the concern will employ 150 
a building, 154 feet long by 52 
49 by 52 feet, will be erected 
ompleted so that work on the 
ulding can be started Augus 


feet 


PICKER STICKS, SWEEP STICKS AND PICKER ARMS __ ...\°°,22\¢,2ecu supplying many of the Jane 
Second Growth HICKORY PICKER 
STICKS for twenty-five years. Weare in 
a position to make youright prices, and to 


No.1. HICKORY. furnish you with just such quantities as 


ou desire. Our Picker Sticks are made of 


the best hickory possible to obtain, and are thoroughly guar antee d. Sticksaremadeand CHARLES BOND COMP’Y 
tted exactly as per sketch o ample, which should always be sent with firstorder, 52Q Arch Street, Phila. 


BARBER -CoeLuMan COMPANY 
Boston. Mass. ee ee GREEenvicce SS ad 


HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES 


Pulley and Gear Forcer. 


We build a simple, powerful and very effective machine for removing gears 
and pulleys from shafting. Many mills use them. Only costs $8.00. Saves 
its cost in time and breakage. 


BAMFORD & SIIITH, Providence, R. I. 


We Make and Repair "A ry A 
Brushes ({—_ 
For Every Hnown i ; i = it | 2 oo. 
Fabric Par Orns 


Worcester, Mass. 


The Name MASON Dat yo ieee Sean 3 Agt. and Mgr. 
Guarantees ie : CHAS. A. O’NEIL 
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FACTS AND GOSSIP. snnsylvania, Yardley The plant 


a ate eel oe 
*Pennsylvania, North Wales With the ee Tho = oa ‘... ued = 
moval of the equipment in the branch mill at ae Ne dee ee ss 
Tullytown to the main plant at North Wales, 
Acorn Web Mills, Inc. now have 44 looms in the Rhod sland, Bridgeton The Pr 
local plant. The Tullytown mill is closed sted 1 have begun to operate on 
ht schedule. The plant has been runnin 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Vicente Aldrete, tir three nights a week for the past two m 
proprietor of a knitting plant in Chihuahua, Mex 
co, is now in this city for an indefinite period, 
ooking up machinery and supplies for his plant, 
n which he manufactures various lines of knitted 
fabrics 


further business 


Rhode Island, Carolina. No date has been 
r the starting up of the Carolina Mill by 
new Carolina Company which is to operate 
John R. Hinchliffe, the general manage: 
Peace Dale (R. I.) Mfg. Company, 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Joynes Cam, president of the Carolina Company, state: 
bell Co., operating a plant on silk cords, tassels he hopes to have the mill running within tl 
etc., by electric power at 1666 Oxford St., Frank- few weeks, 
ford, have recently had a permit granted for the ey Badass 
erection of a new building to be located at 5629 i ail. 
Edmund St., to be one story, of brick, 36 by 4o 
feet, into which they will remove, as well as the 1] 
Standard Silk Winding Ce operating 7 ioetams Bot, OE AOSD Me prevecme TegeT 
ere ad 2 ee & ve secured a charter under the name 
on commission winding, now located in the same ‘alton Mfg. Company with authorized 
building on Oxford St : 1 


$100,000, also previously noted 

rganized and do not intend to 

ration for the -present mtinuing t 
siness under the style of J. S. & W. E. Meehan 


r nt 


eC 


Central Falls. J. S 
manufacturers, have moved 


) new quarters in the Samoset 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Sykes Bros., Inc., 
to take over the business of Sykes Bros., Hancock 
ind Huntingdon Sts., spinners of woolen and wor- 
sted yarns with 14 sets wool cards, 3,286 spindles, hode Island, Greystone. Business at 
2 combs, 3 cards and 1,528 worsted spindles, are plant of Joseph Benn & Sons, Inc 
applying for a charter with Walter T., Franklin rding to local reports and more 
B. and David L. Sykes as incorporators. ngaged than for some time past 


RATS KILLED BY SCIENCE 


By the use of the wonderful bacteriological preparation discovered and prepared by Dr. Jean 
Danysz, of Pasteur Institute of Paris. Used with striking success in the United States and Europe 


for many years. 


DANYSZ VIRUS 


contains the germs of a disease peculiar to rats and mice only and is absolutely harmless to all 
animals other than mouse-like rodents. Because of the feverish condition caused by the Virus the 
Rodents die in the open. The disease is also contagious to them. HOW MUCH TO USE: 
For factory and mill buildings, from one to two dozen tubes for each 5,000 square feet of floor 


space. PRICE: One tube, 75c; 3 tubes, $1.75; 6 tubes, $3.25 ; one dozen, $6.00. 


DANYSZ VIRUS LIMITED, Dept 4, 72 Front Street, New York 


If You Could Reduce the Power Required to Drive Your Pickers 


Without Decreasing the Amount of Stock Handled per 10-hour Day—Wouldn’t It Ke Worth While ? 


‘GHITEO Gravee ParTen’ orrce 


will save much of the power required to drive your pickers, and actually render them more efficient Unlike ordin 
Non-Fluid Oil does not work out of bearings and permit them to run hot and thus increase wear and power const 
clings to the bearing surface until entirely consumed, Unlike ordinary grease, Non-Fluid Oil does not require 
warm before beginning to lubricate and when shaft is idle will not gum or corrode 

The use of Non-Fluid Oil reduces the percentage of ‘‘mill seconds” because it does not drip or spatter 

rhere are many other reasons why you shouid use Non-Fluid Oil, Write for samples and discover them 


N. Y¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 165 Broadway, New York City 
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BETTER WORK WITH 
NO INCREASE COST 


The use of Wyandotte Textile Soda and Wyandotte Con- 
centrated Ash is not limited to one department of the mill, but 
the principle which they represent may be profitably applied to 
several different processes. 

Doubtless in all your experience you have never used any ar- 
ticle of an alkali nature that could be applied to so many differ- 
ent purposes as are claimed for 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


and 


Wyandotte Concentrated Ash 


And because of the unusual nature of these claims it is appre- 
ciated that they must be proved before you can be asked to 
accept them. 


——-_—, _ All we ask is that you withhold your de- 
| ' “Wyandotte” | cision regarding these products until you give 
ee them a trial. The satisfaction which you 
| feel after trying them will do the rest. We 
| have no doubt of your continuing their 
— use, because they do the things you never 

could do with other alkalies. 


Ask us to “show you.” For further 


information write us. 


Che J. . Ford Companp, Order from your supply house. 
eee Ike. USA 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Mich., U. S. A. 


This soda has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited 





THE WOOL MARKET 


ie cee) WO) en fT is 














CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATF. 


THE WOOL MARKET repeat orders on heavy weights and for this reason 


; ; ; ; ; seed Ni alain oe rege ee 

While the wool market continues firm, traders need busine n light weights earlier th 
: . : ‘ P - senal in order ta keen #1 i Rl ead 

e discussing the question as to whether the high ., x he machinery busy 


point in the present advance has been reached . 
Many are inclined to think that it has, and that WOOLEN MILL NEWS 
ilues will decline in the near future. The Claflit 
lure in New York has had a depressing effect 
m the market and this in connection with the 


New Mills. 

Pennsvlivan Philadelphia One of the upper 
floors tl nechor Combing Mills, 25th and 
Spruce Sts., has been leased to Fred. Hagga 
nd the uncertainty that surrounds light weights who has installed an equipment of 800 spindles { 


nsatisfactory closing of the heavy weight seaso 


largely responsible for the lack of confidence: the spinning if worsted yarns (Bradford system 
up t s, Operating the plant r the name 


t s< s 


hat is now prevailing Prices, however, are 
; , . Vorsted Mill ew the ox 
rmly maintained and so far as the statisti \ oo ' <— Pp 
position of the market is concerned there is litt! 

delphia Che Sydney Wi 7 


quipping a plant at Howar 
ulers and manufacturers. Foreign markets ar: 1p hich ¢ ] nufact 
n : which 1 manufacturs 


warrant the fears that now disturb many wo 


‘m, but American buyers have bought sparing]; lin f woolen and worsted « s goods. whi 


ttle can be said at this writing regarding th es Sutcliffe 

ods market as the light weight lines have not 

et been opened, although some business has beet 

Enlargements and Improvements. 
necticut Bridgeport 

started n 


ids. The immediate future of the wool market salt’s Textile Mfg. Company 


ansacted in advance of the regular openings 


hese sales have been on serges and other stap! 
epends in a large measure upon general business 
nditions which are involved at the present tin a +] aT ind finishing department of 

nany complications. The mills are getting fe he Somervill: fg. Company has been completed. 


LOGWOOD BLACKS 


HOW TO TELL THEM 


We have been asked to furnish a means of identifying Logwood Blacks. 


A simple characteristic test for a Logwood Black is to spot the dyed material with strong 
oil of vitrol. The spot turns slowly to a dull, bricky red. 


This test will identify unfailingly Logwood Blacks. 


AMERICAN DYEWOOD COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON HAMILTON, ONT 
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EVET/DOGU KNOWS (est More Boys 


¢ 


And so l be interested if are not a THE HAMMERSCHLAG PAPER CO. 
“DEAD ONE equipped their big Patterson (N. J.) mill with Ridg- 
JOS. BENN & SON had uschange their elect way Steam-Hydraulic Elevators. They have just 
ric elevators in the big plant as Providence. R. l.. ordere+| more for their new addition, 20,000 capacity 
to Ridgway Steam-Hydraulic. Then they built a this time N. B. They are gteting Ridgway 

w addition and got four more. Then they Elevators for Jersey Mosquitoes.) 

hem for their Bradford (England) works N 
They are getting Ridgway Elevators to THE R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
protect themselves from suffragettes. — change t 7 ir evevators In ae aes n 
> , +} gre ckeres { plant to Ridgway Stean ydraulic e are 
D> | " M , ME. AnEEN « eess ea a ms a ay now shipping them some more N. B.—They are 
Se = . a i ar aie eee oe getting Ridgway Elevators for the hook 
SIX. MOK f their new Balti . ¢ worm. 


Direct Acting ; oo ‘ 
3.—They are buying Ridgway elevators on oa 

a . 2 , > - THE C. H. GEIST CO. have gotten mar 
Over 1000 for their health. elevators for their Freeport Atlantic City al 
‘ 7 THE CONTINENTAL CAN CO. ive just other plants. They are now getting t hem for the 
in Daily Use d ip their syra vith the Ridgwa Roanoke (\ plan N. 3 They are getting 
raulic Ele vat Ni ve are ! them for \ irginia Measles.) 

ant N. B “They are 


t ir new paltit t ] 
buying Ridgway Elevators for Baltimore rut we will run out of space if we don’t co 
malaria. lense.a S 


HERE ARE A LOT MORE OF THE “MORE” BOYS 


Standard Oil Co. Two More United Gas Improvement Co. Dozens More 
The International Harv. Co. Five More Hammermill Paper Co. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co. Three More Paul A. Sorg Co. 

Consolidated Gas Co. Lots More People’s Gas Co. 

Proctor & Gamble Four More suffalo Bolt Co. One ‘ilere 


Go at virtually no cost —Fool proof—No repairs 

4 AVS Z > whe nyine is shot down—Guar 
al for \ife No. ‘PAY UNTIL MAKES 
Goon. 
} al! concerns with a little 


“HOOK °LR TO THE BILER” 


CRAIG RIDGWAY & SON CO., Coatesville, Pa. 
Double Geared Elevator Makers to Folks Who Know 


ALFRED SUTER encwneer 


200 Fifth Avenue New York 
Importer of all the latest types of 
Testing Instruments 
Conditioning Ovens. 
Yarn Numbering Scales. 
Yarn Reels. 
Universal Cloth and Yarn Analyzing Set. 


Combined Yarn and Cloth Strength Tester 


(adapted for hand, motor drive or oil plunger) 


Microscopes. Pick Counters. 


New 20 Twist Tester, withtake-up registering device and magni- 


fying glass for spinning twist. Also has even tension attachment with magnifying power of 6, 20, and 40 times 


| Micro- Thread Counter 
| 
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CHART SHOWING COURSE OF PRICES FOR WOOL, TOPS, WORSTED YARN AT BRADFORD, ENGLAND 


BRADFORD MARKET 


WOOLEN MILL NEWS 
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1914 Edition 
Now Ready 


American 


32d Year of 
Publication 


Directory of the Knitting Trade 


“THE RED COVERED BOOK” 


One hundred and forty-two new mills and thousands of changes since 19] 3. 
The edition is limited, and it is well to order now. 


Handy Size for the Pocket. 


PRICE $1.50 


Nearly 700 Pages 


What It Contains 


Full report of every knitting mill in the 
United States and Canada, arranged alphabet- 
ically by states and towns, giving capitaliza 
tion; names of the officers, including superin 
tendent and buyer; kind of goods made; 
number of knitting machines, number of sew- 
ing machines; whether the mill dyes or 
bleaches or finishes; kind of power; number 
employed; selling agent; 4imd and sizes of 
yarn bought. 


Special copyrighted maps of the mill dis- 
tricts showing the cities and towns where there 
are knitting mills. It is indexed so that any 
town may be quickly found. 


Carefully classified index of manufacturers 
according to kind of goods made. All the man- 
ufacturers of the same kind of goods are 
grouped together. 


Alphabetical index of manufacturers giv- 
ing the page number where full report of mills 
may be found. 


Knitting yarn manufacturers, giving classi 


fied lists of mills spinning yarns for the knitting 
trade 


List of dyers, bleachers, finishers, printers, 
etc., making a specialty of knit goods work. 


Manufacturers’ selling agents and commis- 
sion merchants handling knit goods ; the name 
of the person in charge of the knit goods de- 
partment is given. When a concern is sole 
agent or special selling agent for certain mills 
the names of the mills sold for follow the 
agent’s name. 

New York Buyers of knit goods for 
out of town jobbers and large retailers, giving 
street addresses of buyers and names and ad- 
dresses of concerns for whom they buy. 


New York addresses of out of town jobbers, 
giving the New York address at which repre- 
sentatives of out of town jobbers can be reached. 

List of Jobbers of knit goods, telling the 
kind of goods handled and the name of the 
buyer; very complete. 

Department stores and large retailers hand- 
ling knit goods. 

An index of machinery and supplies used 
in the manufacture of knit goods, also yarn 
dealers supplying knitting yarns. 


JuLty 1914 


For the Sales Department: 


The demand of the selling end of the industry for a separate book giving only 
the particular lists it needs in its work is supplied by 


The Knit Goods Trade 


PRICE $1.00 


A handy 300-page book giving Classified Index of Manufacturers, Jobbers, 
d 3 | D a 5 S es s i -. 
Department Stores, Large Retailers, New York Buyers, New York Addresses 
of Out of Town Jobbers, and Manufacturers’ Selling Agents. 

Published by the 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 


Textile Publishers, 144 Congress St., Boston 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
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CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE 
The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales 


THE COTTON MARKET COTTON MILL NEWS 


Favorable reports as the growing crop an : 
eae Teporrs . oo eee New Mills. 
unfavorable state of the goods trade have com Ph teta ces 
bined to depress the price of cotton The reports being made 
from all parts ot the cotton belt have been to the Bettie Fran 
same effect, that conditions are exceptionally good min Russel and 
aa : ; , : uler, respectively, 
for a bumper crop. The goods trade both in this I ay . ao ca Dae 
. : ne., and it is expected the plant will be complete: 
country and abroad continues unsatisfactory and nd lipped ready for manufacturing by Octobe 


vancashire spinners claim that they are doing \s noted in pri us reports the product wi 


business at a loss. There is talk of short time be extra carded, double roving, high grade 24 
underwear yarns, and 5,472 spindles will be th 
itial equipment The plant will be constructe: 
arranged so that this number can be double 
movement of American cotton into sight fron later on if desired The Bettie Francis Cott 


’ 1 . 1 . . E hI 
far the program has proved impracticabl 


wing to the conflicting interests involved 


1 


Sept. 1 to June 26 is reported by the Chronicle Mills have capital stock of $100,000 


Kussell is president 


iOTr a Tl Ol veaTs as follows: 


1913-14, June 26 ,03 7 any bein; Peani2 equip the buildings 
IQI2-1 : ; 
1911-12, June 28 “Se ey tton yarn plant wi rganized under th 
1910-11, June 30 11,513 name of the freeriess tton Mills with capita 
; A ee tan ¢ - . S nt larceme anes n 

1909-10, July I . 10,1 38.780 t ( $250,00% Sor enlargements and im- 
1908-09, July 2 me esses 13,224,049 pr 1en ll be made at the mill property an 
es ; 1 be installed for making 

[he same authority estimates the world’s visible ) yat Young, Cedartown, wil! 


supply on June 26 at 4,132,575 bales, as compared presi ind A. | fan Devander, Cedar 


4; 1 ‘ a 
3, June 27 13.2 erly cupied by the lartown Knitting ( 


. ‘ j . “ ' latacon if Rroakly ' 
with 3.491.909 bales on the corresponding date in ee ee era W. Bat Brooklyn, N 
1¢13, 3.384.581 bales in 1912, and 2,433,133 bales 
1011 North roling mont R. Biberstein, 
otte, , is the architect-engineer 
charge of tl for the National Yar: 
Pennsylvania, Easton. It is reported that a new Mills Company, 1 tly incorporated. Plans and 
silk throwing company is being formed here pecifications will be completed at an early dat 


WEIMAR BROS. cotton “tisrcerized. Tapes 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES 
Phone Connections. Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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COTTON MILL NEWS 


nt of 10,00 


“The Whitest White facturing somibed peter Jae 
makes Enlargements and Improvements. 


The Lightest Light” i 


5s ann 


204 spindles 
tenement houses 
it. The addition 

present building and 


Let in the Light 0} Gardner, treasurer and ive 


st irted soon 


number 

ver Spine and ier spindles have been install 

f tl iniston Cordage Company 
been mad to driv the 


Get all the natural light y bama. Annisto \ 
an. Artificial light is ne 


PY 


good as daylight and it 
costs real money. Let the 


sunlight into every nook and 
corner of your mill. It ra- 
diates health and increases 


ai at the plant « 
L se the rivnt : a 


ontract was recent) 


at engine ré¢ m 


The plan 
s being 
machinery 


including 300 


The Glidden Varnish Co. Tia (aoe eae 
rably th Slater Mills, Ih 

Cleveland, Ohio pply si f th to be used 

mn iring the past f 

Factories | lant h e hland tton Ronen 

Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Canada a ti - y owes iled nd new -_ } : 


Branch Warehouses 
New York Chicago London 
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JuLty 1914 MILL EQUIPMENT 


There Is 
No Such Thing 


As an economical shop unless 
it is equipped with an 


Eastman 
Cutting Machine 


Speed, accuracy, economy and dura 
bility combined so as to spell profit 
for every user. 


Free trial for all styles 


Straight Knives, Round Knives, for Direct or Alternating Current 


EASTMAN MACHINE COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, 816 Broadw 


1 CHICAGO, 815 W. Van Buren St BOSTON, 11 Ed 
PHILADELPHIA, 110 N ETROIT,7 


ay , 
Sixth St. BALILIMORE, 110 W. Fayette . D 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal,, 682 Mission 


oS 
’ 


USING IT? 


If not, then better start at once 


TRADE 
SIZOL is the most efficient sizing material known 
to textile manufacturers. It is unfailing in improv- 
ing the quality of goods and positive in checking 
much waste. Write us for samples and latest in- 
formation on improved sizing. 


THE SEYDEL MFG. CO. 


Forrest Street Jersey City, N. J. 
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DY ERS—MERCERIZERS 


Dyers, Bleachers, Gassers 


Dyers of Colors Fast to 


SUN AND BLEACHING 


Aberfoyle Manufacturing 
Company 
CHESTER, PA. 


310 Lafayette Building 746 Insurance Exchange 


Philadelphia Chicago 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON YARN 


THE COTTON YARN MARKET 
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We make szzg/Zes in all sizes for 


the weaving trade put up oncops. From 
your experience you know the slightest 
variation in the silk used for weaving vi- 
tally affects the appearance of the finished 
goods. Uniformity and freedom from 
imperfections is the _ distinguishing 
feature of ourspun silk. Our reputation 
as silk manufacturers is behind every or- 

“ be aKe IO TOU. . ° 
er: ae flosiery has come to stay. If you use 
our special hosiery silk put up on half pound cones 
your production will equal that of cotton yarn because 
our silk is a very free knitting thread and it will not 
wear out your needles. We make prompt shipments 
for all sizes. Our representative will be glad to figure 
on your special requirements 


Nonotuck Silk Compaen ze 


SPUN SILK Y 'ARNS 
Florence, Mass. 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. 


Windsor Locks, - Conn. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Boucle, Bourette and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, 


Novelty Yarns Worsted, Mohair and Silk. 


on Beams, Jack Spools, Tubes and Cones, 
Cotton Warps In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed. 
° Gives the High Silk-Like Lustre 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns. in Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics. 


MONUMENT MILLS, “usstorc 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack-Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS | ", "genus | “SinkEt 


L 
T 


PRESS PAPER SPECIALTIES 


HIGHEST GRADE FOR ALL PURPOSES 
BEST VALUE JACQUARD CARDS Inquiries Solicited 


rainsow, conn. THE MERWIN PAPER CO. santronn* conn. 
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a, A 
2/455 
2/50s 


2/60s 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKET 


7s and coarser 
Ss and Qs 
10s 

12s 

14s 

10s 

18s 

20s 

22s 

2 Ss 

20s 

30s 

40S 

SOs 


Southern high grade mule yarns 


Cones 


Southern frame yarn, lower grades: 


6s and 8s 
IOs 


Eastern cones (high grade quality): 


IOs 
12s 
14s 
16s 
18s 


20s and 22s 
Skein yarn (mostly 


4s and &s soft 
10s and 12s 
14s and 20s 
225s 

10/2 

10/2 

20 

20/2 


40 


/ 


10/1 


14/1 
16/1 


/ 1 
/I 


1 


Lambeth Anti-fraying Compound. 
New Bedford, Mass 





| “Way Not TRY LAMBETH NEXT TIME” | 


JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


Cotton Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, FR. I. 
Providence, Chicago, Philadelphia, New York 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


matazeo’.| COTTON YARNS 


GASSED § 


C. MOORE @ CoO. 


Manufacturers of 


Twines, Threads and Yarns 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all 
kinds on hand and made to order 


S. W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts,, Phila. 


JAMES E. MITCHELL CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON YARNS 


122-124 Chestnut Street, - - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, - Boston, Mass, 


Students Cotton Spinning 
By NASMI1H 
Price $3.00. Express prepaid 


7 OR Student and Manufacturer. Covers all operations 
from ginning through ring and mule spinning. 


600 pages, 600 sllustrations, drafis, plans, etc. 
Lord & Nagle Co., Publishers, Boston 


See See eee et 
Ss HIGH GRADE Ss 


oO Bleaching, Fulling and Scouring oO § 
a SOAPS Ak 
§ fF Red Oil and Olive Oil Crown Soaps —> § 


6 S J. 0. Draper Co, * Pawtucket, 2.1. S 
70S See eet 
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8. T. Crocker, Pres. W. F. Stiles, Treas. 
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ORSWELL MILLS 


FITrCHBUCRG, MASS. 
Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HIGH GRADE YARNS 


From Egyptian and Peeler Cotton, Carded or Combed, in Chains and 
Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, Cones, Tubes, Single or Twisted. 


JENCKES SPINNING COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, 


RHODE ISLAND 


COTTON YARNS 


CARDED and COMBED in Nos. 10 to 120, from PEELER EGYPTIAN and SEA ISLAND COTTONS 
MERCERIZED YARNS, IN SINGLE OR PLY, A SPECIALTY 


Industrial Tape Mills Co. 


Jasper i Hunting Phila,, Pa. 
Manufacturers of 


NARROW FABRICS 
SPOOL TAPES. STAY BINDINGS AND BRAIDS 
Also Sole Manufacturers of 
SAXON 
New Guaranteed Non-Shrinkable Tape 


Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS 


Cones, Cops, War ps, Skeins, 


Single, Double, Three-Ply >, Gt. 


Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 


Large Assortment 


EDWARD S. HYDE 


22c CHESTNUT STREET 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


HUGHES FAWVCETT 
115 and 117 Franklin St., New York 
Linen Weaving and Knitting Yarns 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines 
And Linen Yarns and Threads for every purpose 


Turkey Red Yarns 


LARGE STOCK PROMPT DELIVERIES 


Reels for Cotton “OcueN A” 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers 
LINDSAY, HYDE & CO., 


2124 to 2130 E. York St., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


F. W. MAURER & SONS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fringes, Tapes, Bindings & Narrow Fabrics 


Office and Factory: WAYNE AVE. and BRISTOL ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Meet the require 


ments of any 
owe la ons cotton, woolen or 
worsted mill. 


May we send samples? 15 colors and white 


LOWELL CRAYON CO. stasniictcrers LOWELL, MASS. 


TRACE MARK ON EVERY BOX 


Also 
manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil 
Board, Write 
for prices and 
samples, 

101 Beekman St. 

New York, U.S.A, 


LINDSAY THOMPSON & CO., LTD. 


FLAX SPINNERS BELFAST, IRELAND 


Linen Weaving and Knitting Yarns 
LINEN THREAOS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
T. J. PORTER & SONS 
Selling Agents, Philadelphia 


Large Stocks 
Quick Delivery 


The Ramic Agency Ramie Yarns and Threads 


HAVE REMOVED 
TO NEW AND LARGER QUARTERS AT 


Manufacturers’ Agents 


New York 


432 FOURTH AVE. 


Corner of 29th St. 
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THE LINEN YARN MARKET 


Knitting, Weaving and Laces 


Manufacturers 


Erste Deutsche Ramie Gesellschaft 


Emmendingen, Germany 


Sole Agents 


FALTZ & BAUER, “Sp 


Importers 
300 PEARL STREET 
NEW YORK 
fF LD DEPENDABLE ¢ 


SKETCHES ano SAMPLES ON REQUEST 
MEYERCORD Covance” 
Walter W. Hodgson 


Card Stamping and Repeating 


FORALL TEXTILE FABRICS 
Also Repeating for Throw Overs for Fine 
and French Index 


315 West Lehigh Avenue - Philadelphia 


Wool Year Book 

















































in ¢ one volume are ven outlines of woolen yarn 
1uls eture, worsted yarn manufacture, on both 
Eng ish ind French systems, weaving and finishing 
There are numer useful calculations, tables, 
Cs Qua ? ipes, and notes, 100 pages; green flexible leathe 
T Price 81.00, 
ie cones 
Lea on cones 88 “ 
6os Le i ) Lord & Nagle Co., Textile Publishers 
T . , ne oO” 
Ros Lea o ones ; 144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, 
gos Lea on cones ... 1.07 


100s Lea on cones .. 
I1oOs Lea on cones 25 















Service! Economy! Convenience ! 





T mae 
5 Lea 









































. ee re The Autophone System 
ng all the residential prop 
st side of Broad St. between rgth : none 
Sts. and will use the site for a new spinning mill 
t reported a 25,000-spindle addition will b« ste TELEPHONES 
but as yet no plans have been made priate as: 
Geareia: Lafevette. The work of installing 20 Send for Booklet 
. on Mills h saeco penne t : Laf aes Ss. H. COUCH CO. 
ttor is progressing Ms new equipmer 
shinai Stoo old oft 1 174 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 
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COMB CIRCLES 


and 


FALLERS 
R. H. Hood Company 


Established 1885 


1842 Germantown Ave., PHILADEL PHIA, PA. 


BOSTON PRADFORD 
MASS. ENG 


RICHARDS, ATKINSON & HASERICK 


IMPORTERS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
MILL SUPPLIES 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


PHILADELPHIA OFFic®e 
“THE ARCADE 


Tees Dash Pot Governors 


For the relief and perfect regula- 
tions of the Dash Pots of Greene & 
Corliss Engines and Ice Ma- 
chines. 

Runs Automatically, load on or off 
Reduces Friction and Noise, Lightens 
the Lifts and makes quick drops. Send 
Jor circulars. 30 days trial allowed. 

MARCELLUS & TEES 
527 Fairmount Ave. Ist. 1So9 Philadelphia, Pa, 


Established 1796 


Special shaped carbon, black diamond, pointed tools for 
turning paper, rag, corn husk and cotton calender rolls, 
hard rubber, fibre, etc. Manufactured by 
Thos. L. Dickinson, Successor to John Dickinson, 64 Nassau St. 
New York Cit 


Established 1844, 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Patterson, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 


RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 
Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS. 
Elliot 


Cloth Folder 
and Measurer = Szifercicse 


ELLIOTT & HALL, 5414 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass, 


F.C. SBaARTON 


65 Worth Street, New 


FOR PRINT WORKS 
GINGHAM AND 
COTTON MILLS 
BLEACHERIES’ 
Etc... RTC’ 


Bea" 
ce tat) 


99 BRAND NARROW FABRICS 
WEB, TAPE, BINDINGS, ET 


am ® 
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COTTON MILL NEWS 
a Ve rsa lles 


en started on the addition 


b b it to the 


construc 
40 by 
tokett 
rs of fine lawns, and 
-OmMmpic ted [he ad 
ist I, and some new 
including cards, draw- 
g machinery C. H. Frisbie 
lr. Almy, treasurer; and C. W 
tendent and buyer 


plant of the 1 


lumbus An addition 120 by 50 ieet 

to be built at the east end of the weave shed 

the Mer Mills. T. C. Thompson & Bros., 
f Charlot have the building contract 

*Georgia, Columbus. It is reported the work 
f{ electrifying all of the plant of the Eagle & 
Phenix Mills will be completed by August 15. A 
arge amount has been expended by this concern 
in the past yea r enlargements and improve 
ments and at the annual meeting last February 
further improvements were discussed. 


Cotton Mills 
yn of 2,200 additional 
equipment up to 5.200 


Georg a West Point lhe Lang 
have completed the installati 
spindles, bringing the 
spindles 

Maryland, Savage. Next week construction 
work will be started on an addition to the plant 
of the Savage Mfg. Company, manufacturers of 
cotton duck and dryer felts. George V. Ward is 
superintendent and buyer 


Massachusetts, F 
machinery 
Compa \ during 

‘vy addition was | 


New 


were received by the 


cards: and 
Fisher 

Recently a new 
‘arding and spin- 


isherville 


the week 


yuilt for the 


tts, Holyoke. In addition to build- 

‘loth department, recently reported, the 
will construct a new building to be 
k room, to be 9 stories high, and 


nd of the new cloth depar 


Mississi 
recent y purch iS 


; - 
to rep ace oid 


ppi, Columbus The new machinery 
d by the Tomb:gbee Cotton Mills 
quipment in the weaving depart 
ment, at a cost of about $18,000, is being installed 
This company manufactures cotton 
sacking purposes on equipment of 8,064 ring spin- 
‘les and 252 looms. It will not be necessary for 
the plant to close down while this improvement is 
being made. 


North Carolina, 
Plaid Mills, 
nstalling 50 new 
with individual motors 


FOC ds or 


Burlington The E. M. Holt 
manufacturer f fine ginghams. are 
looms 11] be equipped 


THE BIAS NARROW FABRIC CO. 


F BARTON 


ae eet 1 


65 Worth Street, New York 


Bias and Straight Cut and _ Ribbon: 
Embossing and Cutting Customers Own Goods a Specialty. 


Fabrics 

































































JULY 



















North Carolina, Concord. A number of auto 
matic looms will be installed by the Brown Mfg 


Companv replacing old looms. Earlier in the year 


several thousand new spindles were installed 


*North Carolina, Gastonia. The addition to th 
plant of the Flint Mfg. Company recently noted 
will be 1 story high, 132 by 100 feet, with an ell 
75 by 50 feet. This building will be equipped with 
11,500 ring spindles and preparatory machinery 
which will practically double the capacity of the 
plant. 4os to 80s yarns in combed peeler, tubes 
warps, skeins and cones are manufactured 


North Carolina, Statesville An old dye vat in 
the plant of the Statesville Cott Mills, manufa 
turers of colored cotton yarns and white clot] 


has been replaced by a new dyeing machine 


I 






















*North Car Worthville the new = yart 
equipment recently purchased by the Riversid 
Mills, Inc., as previously noted, will give them 
7000 ring spindles and 248 looms for making 
sheetings, drills and bags. I. N. Cox secretary 
and buver 


Pennsylvania, Lancaster. Improvement 

\ | 

be made at the Conestogo Steam Mills, John 
Farnum & Co., proprietors, and the contract h 


been awarded for the reconstruction of the pr 
ent boiler house at a cost of $15,000. Five new 30 
b. p. boilers are to be installed to take the place 


pl 
of a large mumber of small capacity boilers now 
in use Clifton Evans is the architect and ¢ 
tractor 
*FRhe de Island, P vt ket It xpecte 1 tie 
7 


new addition to the weave shed of the Jenckes 


Spinning Company will be completed August 1 
I5 The new building w b 2 s high, 260 
feet | ng and 200 feet wide with saw tooth r 
mill construction Willmarth & Mackillop, P 


When the addition i 
a 


oor wil hy ised for storage 


j 
} 


completed the lower f 


tucket. are the contractors 
' ee 
for raw materials and finished g 


ds and the upper 
floor will be used for duck weaving, the present 


looms to be removed from the first story of the 
old weave shed to the second story f the new 
building and increased by tl dditio: h 


forty new looms 


*South Carolina, Goldville Good progress 1 
being made by the Shand Engineering Company 
of Columbia. S. C., in the construction of the ad 
dition, 144 feet long. to the plant of the B 
Mfg. Company As noted in previous reports 
4,006 spindles and 96 looms, for weaving 39-incl 
convertible goods are to be installed 


South Carolina, Lexington. One hundred 
and several spinning frames for warp yarns have 
been added to the equipment of the Lexington 
Mfg. Company. manufacturers of tickings rhe 
capital stock was recently increased and a sprin 


kler system has been installed 


Mills Starting Up. 

*Georgia, Elberton. J. C. Plonk. previously re 
ported as purchasing the property of the Home 
Cotton Mills, has organized a new company and 
applied for a charter under the corporate nan f 
the Elberton Mfg. Company 
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This Brush 
and Pail 
Save Money 
















Speed-Up 
Production 

with Warren's Pulley 
Covering compound, 
It’s a big economizer. 
Because: 


It | Fuel 
Will ) Belts 

Save! Power 
If you wanttoincrease 
Belt Efficiency in your 
mill send this ad or 
write to 


~ The Warren Co., Mfrs. 


Removed from Chicago to: Chicago Road, NILES, Mich. 


















Gilbert 
Wood Split 
Pulleys 


SAGINAW 
Manufacturing Company 


Saginaw, Mich., U.S. A. 























New York Branch, 88 Warren Street 
Chicago Branch, 105-109 North Canal Street 
Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities 
Cable Address: Engrave A B Cand Lieber’s Code 


DIXON’S 


GRAPHITE PIPE 
JOINT COMPOUND 


Send for Booklet No. 120. ‘‘ Pipe Joint 






Compound.” 





Made in JERSEY CITY,N. J. by the 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


YOUR REPAIR SHOP 


is not complete unless equipped with one of these 


BURR KEYSEATERS 


They cut perfect keyseats 
in shaftinganywhere. Save 
time, delays and money. 
No. lke yseats shafts to 5 in. 
diameter. Price with full 
set of cutters, $40.00 net. 
No. 2 takes shafts to 8 ins. 
Price, with cutters, $75.00 
net 


Interesting booklet free. 


John T. Burr & Son 
440 Kent Avenue 
BROOKLYN, : N. Y. 
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“Dodge Engineers Have Solved Our Trans- 
mission Problems With Satisfactory Results” 


STANDARD SPINNING COMPANY 


BIE ANDO STANSFIE NITTING CO 


ComMBED axp Carvpren Corron YARNS 


OswecoNny 


Dodge Manufacturing Co., - 
Mishawaka, Indiana. 


yent lemen: 

essentially a water power proposition, drawing from the hydraulic canal on the west side 
of the Oswego river. At each end of the mill is a pair of horizontal water wheels, each 
of which drives direct to a main shaft on the first floor of the mill Above the 


We operate @ cotton yarn mill, 17,900 spindles, The plant is originally and 


basé- 


an auxillary steam plant, the power of the encine being transmitted 
rope drive. A Dodge clutch coupling conmmects th 

ter wheels. From this same shaft another 700 ! 

talled August 6,1907, comnects with the main shaf 


the two sets of water wheels being commected by thie main shaft. At the south end 
mill is 

bodes 
our first a 
as referred to 


2 


We consider this arrangement well adapted to exigencies and 
. 


_ 
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= 
conditions of our source of power. By means of Dodge jaw clutches, either or both = 
sets of water wheels can be disconnected; and the engine also, when not required, can 
de thrown out by the same clever device, We should here remark that we are well = 
. = 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

=— 

= 

= 
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= 
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satisfie th our two 700 H.P.Dodge rope drives. 


The latest Dodge drive, installed witt 
t which is liable to seri 


be ruinous to a belt. 


ry steam power plant is apt to be 
lt would. require much care to 
i too, the short distance between 


ation im general, give us much 
‘ 


elt. Imcidentally the idler on 
“ guch dimensi , it suitable for driving direct from 


on the rope than we c 


main line shaft on f t floor above the basement, should this change 
sirable, 


the fir has now given us most ex- 


ley the rope drive in this 
val, both for are and efficien but the driving sheave runs 
lable to be flooded in extreme hich water in the river. 


ver Sive 


two 700 H,P.drives, we have for a number of years had in operatim 
75 H.P,, and 50 H.P.Dodge drives, all giving excellent service. 
ntioned run out. doors and are constantly exposed to all kinds 
o& effect them the slightest. 
giad to give this unsolicited testimony to our pleasant experience 
s as devised for our requirements, Dodce engineers have certainly 
on problems for us with uniformly satisfactory results, 


Yours truly, ; 
STANDARD SPINGIxS Sig 
\ a ee 


ON Aa pre 


— ug. 


Estimates on Complete Transmission Equipments for 


Textile Mills Cheerfully Furnished Free of Obligation 
Dodge Manufacturing Company 


Offices and Works - - MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
BOSTON CINCINNATI ATLANTA PITTSBURGH GRANT) RAPIDS 


Purchase St 2x W. Third St 28 8. F syth St Seco! Ave 4 Bou 4 


NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS PORTLAND, OR} DALLAS, I 
Murray St WN. Third St 40% N. I rth St ithand Lovejoy Sts Burch B 


INDIANAPOLIS Merchants Bank Buildin 


os | 


r 


PULEEEUEEUERERGEEGERGROEGORGEREEREDDEREEEEEDERDEGE REE DERPERDEDE ROE EEU REED REO DEREEREE DERE DEERE EERE ERE ER EEE EE EERE DETER EEE 
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1002 | 1893) TERE | 1895 1808 | 1687 | 1894 | BE 1900 | 190, | 1902 


fa le 
| 


80—-—-— 
20 ——_——__-—+ 
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os } 


GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN PRICE 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED YARN MARKETS 


manu: BRADFORD SPUN YARN 


that business 


KNITTING YARNS 


FRENCH SPUN YARN 
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Kdward Jefferson & Brother 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Worsted Machinery 


117-123 South 2d Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


MACHINERY ERECTED 


For Spinners of Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax 
Making a Specialty of Worsted Machinery 
Carding, Combing, Drawing, Spinning, Twisting, Finishing, 

Lining, Leveiling, Dismantiing, Packing, Shippir 


Work Done Anywhere. All Work Guaranteed 
MICHAEL KERWIN, 439 Norih 53rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


William Whitman Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON and WORSTED YARNS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILA. CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 


JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


MINERVA MILLS 


Spinners of WORSTED YARNS 


For Weaving and Knitting 
In the Grey and in all colors and mixtures 
Philadelphia Office: 627-29 Bourse Bldg. 
Mills and Office: Bridgeport, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


J. B. Jamieson 


77 Summer St., Boston 


Imported Worsted Yarns 


For Knit Goods, Men’s Wear 
and Dress Goods 


HAROLD R. SHIRLEY 


242 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
French Spun Worsted and Merino Yarns 
Bradford Spun Yarns 
Woolen Yarns 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 


Perforated Plates 
for Wool Washing 


Rinsing and Carbonizing 
In Special Metal 


BECKLEY PERFORATING CO., 
Garwood, N. J. 


40 Australian 

50 Australian . 

60 Australian .. 

70 Australian 

yr two ply knitting 
above prices 

‘or two ply weavii 


t¢ above prices 


FRENCH SPUN 
HALF BLOODS 


Standard Grad 


50 White Merin 
White Merin 
White Merin 
White 
White ! 
White ! 
White 
White 
White 
White 
White 
20 White Merit 
er and Sanitary Mixes 
n 1/20 


t | 


50/50 
50/50 
60/40 
Oo 40 
00/40 
70/30 
70/30 
70/30 
» So/20 


80/20 


30 


1/40 


JuLy 1914 


» 95-97! 
1.024%4-1.05 

I.10-1.15 . 

1.18-1.23 
additional to 


2c. additional 


MERINO YARNS—FINE 


b&b wC 


4 


RRreOoOONINYNnNNNY 
Ji ns Ge AC ‘ 


vs 
INI 


WOOLEN AND MERINO YARNS 


al 

ontracts exp 
taking 
and asking 
\ugust, 
little, if 
+} 


prospects tot! ne 


righter even though 


conditions did not turn 


tendency to 


r July remain about the 


ready 


September 


any. 


go higher 


report con 
this time 
than they 
[he 


yarns 


received 


re around July 


advant 


ant ige ol 


deliveries 
ind 
new business 
future look 
nticipated 
as xpecte 
ulthough our 


sani is 


WOOLEN AND MERINO YARNS 


.80% 


2/20 Light Grey Mixed ... 
-90%6 


2/20 Light Grey Mixed... 

2/20 — Grey All Wool 
20 Colored All Wool ....... 

2/20 Ble ac hed 

2, 20 Bleached oe 

2/20 Bleached All Woo 

2/23 Colored All Wool 

2/23 Bleached 90/10 ... 

2/23 Bleached All Wool 

2/25 Light Giey Mixed Al 

2/25 Bleached All Wool 


20% 


10% 


ies ‘ . pe 


52-55 
57%-60 
62% 
60-62™% 
05 
67! 2 
6214-65 
6744-70 
7214-75 
80-824 
85-87% 
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THE RAG AND SHODDY MARKET 


The trade in wool substitutes is unusually qui 






Prices have declined to some extent Users 


Interruption 
of Production 


is recognized by textile mill operators as 


rags and shoddy have bought only in small quan 













tities for immediate requirements and have shown 









o interest in buying on speculations ven 





marked reductions in the current quotaticns , 
the most costly element of repairs. 



















shoddy mills are working on duplicate orders from 
manufacturers who have found it necessary t ° 
| oo ; Se Allis-Chalmers 
Eg replenish stocks in order to complete their heavy 
E veight orders. Wool waste is dull with TEXTILE MOTORS 
demand and no large stocks on hand Cotton 
3 waste shares the general depression wit! are so liberally designed and so sturdily 





scattered and for small amounts constructed that they will operate for years 


| itl co ) ‘epair ‘oviding °-Y ar 
SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS without need of repairs pt viding they are 

































VI eit all properly supplied with oil while in ser- 
White yarn, Dest all WOO ° 40-49 ‘ 
White knit, all wool, best fi 20-40 Vice. 
White, knit, No. 2.... 23-30 ‘ - 
Sieh witaees! eee dine 35-96 **Motors for all drives”’ 
New pure indigo blue 24-27 e 
‘ Allis-Chalmers 
ivi @? 


Manufacturing Company 


Fine light, all wool 

















Medium light, all wool . 19 Power and Electrical Equipments 
Fine black, all woo! 17-19 . fo P 
Fine dark, all wool, best 2 oe Milwaukee - Wisconsin 
Medium dark, all woo No. 2 13-15 For all Canadian business refer to 
Red knit stock, strictly all wo 20-24 Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Red flannel, ail woo! . 19-22 
Dark Blue for hosiery, strictly a 

No. 1 





blue for hosiery, not \ 


T 1 
Wark 





NEW WOOLEN RAGS 









Don’t move in the same old rut all your life 
without ever advancing to better work or better 
salary. You can secure in your own home, in 
your spare time and 
present work, the 

otion in the worl ysis 
increased ¢ ing i the I 
s a postal today, stating the position you would 
like toobtain, Advice of experts and booklet free 














& 









International Correspondence Schools 
Box 882, Scranton, Pa. 






l-lannels 


‘or hc ean ~-° \Moolen a4 Merino 


SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK 


Soft woorens, best : YARNS 
ee. »« Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 


‘id blue fla els 5 
ee. | : a EATON RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


11 


hite stockings 


ear dark hoods .... 7-8 oT TO KAUNZE 














ght hood stock geil 13-14 30 Church St., Room 501, New York City 
: : fae ie Our Specialty: Fibre Covered Shuttles 
North Carolina, Statesville The B D6 Sine Dakaiitien 
[fg. Company has installed a sma lount y » 
ew machinery for working up card and mber Samples sent on application 





ste into 3 to 12s single and pli 
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You Get the Same Yarns that 
Cheney Silks are Made of 


When you buy Cheney Silk Yams, you get yarns of the identical quality that we our- 
selves use_n making Cheney Silks, the leadership of which is unquestioned. 


put you in a position to obtain the same perfection and popularity for your product 
that we have secured for Cheney Silks by the use of the same yarns. 
Furnished in the gray or dyed; organzines and trams: doubles and singles; on spools, 
cones, warped or in the hank. Individual specifications solicited. Samples and 
quotations on request. 


SILKS 


are of superior quality, and include practically every kind of goods made of silk—whether for 
dresses, millinery, decoration or upholstery, the haberdasher or manufacturer, man of woman, 


CHENEY BROTHERS, Silk Manufacturers, 4th Ave. and 18th =. New ae rk 


National Silk Dyeing Co. 


Main Office, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, 140 Market Street 


NEW YORK SALESROOM, 60 UNIVERSITY PLACE 


Skein Silk Dyeing of every description for every class of 
textile manufacture. 

Hosiery Dye—Boil-off, weighting and dyeing, treated especi- 
ally to meet the requirements of the hosiery and knit- 
ting trade. 

Piece Dyeing and Finishing—A1l silk and silk mixed goods. 

Printing—Surface and warp printing. 

WORKS: es = 

Paterson, N. J. Dundee Lake, N. J. Allentown, Pa. Williamsport, Pa. 
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THE SILK MARKET 


e same period 


quiet and 


VILLA, STEARNS COMPANY 


Telephone, 6174 Gramercy 
American Woolen Building 


221 Fourth Avenue, New York 


RAW AND THROWN SILK 


Silk on Spools, Cones, Quills, Beams 


DYED SILK FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Philadelphia Office: Providence Office: 
519 Bourse Building Howard Building 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


SsSPootk. TAPES A SPECIALTY 
TELEPHONE CONNECTION OFFICE AND MILL .~LLEGHENY AVE. AND EMERALO ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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Spun Silk Yarns 


For All Purposes 


SILIK NOILS 


Champlain Silk Mills 


500 Driggs Avenue 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OFFICES: MILLS: 
New York, 38 East 25th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Prov., R. I., Industrial Trust Bldg. Whitehall, N. Y. 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 
Mills: Bethlehem, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 Fourth Ave. 
Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St,, Nicetown 
Chicago Office, 206 So. Market St. Boston Office, 78 Chauncey St. 


SILK Crry WARPING CoO. 


No. 167 Ward Street, Paterson, N. J. 
ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO NEW YORK OFFICE, 
CARE E. GERLI & CO., 19 E. 27th STREET 
All Frames ae ed with Latest Improvements, Particularly 
° a R. Oscillating Reed Motion, 
The Latter Assuring Complete Relief to Strain on Silk 
GOODS FULLY INSURED BY FIRE. PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. , 
Raw SilK Warping a Specialty. 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO., 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


SPUN SILK YARNS and NOILS 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


225 Fourth Ave., Corner 18th St., NEW YORK CITY 
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d that black velvet ribbons will b vyorn 1 ich 50/2 3.70 
4 in the fal 40/2 teens tte eeee cece, . 3.60 
a 1 30/2 \ 


20/2 







ng forward t 


finished product ARTIFICIAL SILK 


















































- trade ratie 
ropean Ithough manufacturers report a_ better 
PS Grand Extra Classical Piedmont 12/14 5.05-5.1 for their product just at the present time 
Extra Classical Italian 12/14 12/16 4.70-4.75 expected that much artificial silk will be use 
Classical Italian 13/15 24/26 4.50-4.55 
Best N 1 Italian 13/15 24/26 $.45-4.47 
lawe’ yas 
A. P. Villa & B 
oe : - F. Villa ros. 
Filature Kansai Extra Extra 4.60-4.70 
Filature Kansai Extra 13/15 4-45-4.50 
Filature Shinshu Extra 13/15 4.40-4.45 Raw, Thrown 
Filature Kansai Best No. 1 13/15 4.35-4.40 . 
Filature Kansai No. 1 13/15 4.15-4.20 and Dyed Silks 
Filature Shinshu 13/15 .... 4.15-4.25 
Rereels No. 1 13/16 prea Silk on Quills or Beams. Hosiery Silk 
Rereels No. 1% 13/16 Nomina " 
. Pon : on Con 
Rereels No. 14-2 Nomina es 






6 months’ basis 








Societa per la Filatura dei Cascami di 
Seta, Milan (Italy) 






China 


















Canton XXA 14/16 (New Silk) 3-40-3.5 Cascami Silk Spinning Company of 
Canton XXB 14/16... 3.30-3-35 America 
Tsatlee Blue Dragon Flying Hors 3.30-3.35 
[satlee Kun Kee Mars No. 1 2.80-2.85 — -99 
lussah Filature 8 Cocoons No. 1-2 1.40-1.45 ascamil 
6 months’ basis 









Schappe, Spun Silk, Cordonnets for 
Sewing in Skeins—on Cops—Spools 
—Cones— Beams. 

In Gray or Dyed. 

Special attention to regularity of sizes. 


A. P. Villa & Bros. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada 





SPUN SILK 


Manufacturers of this product are still busy, but 














vhile the month of May was not up to last year’s 


business record, it is thought that June will ex 






ceed last year’s figures in this industry The com 


ing season looks very favorable for the 





manufacturers and they are making preparations 






long these lines. Below are prices current 


Emmett Building, 95 Madison Avenue, New York 
Tel. 10080 Madison Square Mills; Passaic, N. J- 





remain the same: 











ee 


C— 
—— 


04 


TZ 







AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CO, PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
MINDLIN & ROSENMAN DYED SILK FOR THE KNITTING TRADE 


on cones and tubes 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


RAW and THROWN SILK, ARTIFICIAL SILK 


Mercerized and Cotton Yarns, Yarns and Threads 
121 Mercer Street, New York 







Factory and Dyehouse, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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CONSULTING SILK SPECIALIST 


JAMES CHITTICK 


122 LAST 25th STREET, - NEW YORK 


s ven on Mill Matters, 
Damaged Goods, and ¢ n Textile Questions 


ofevery k l 


Mill Properties Reported On 


sts Calculate Advice G 


Also Author and Publisher of the Book 
“Silk Manufacturing and Its Problems” 
price F..8t 


580 pages 9 delivered 


ils with all phases of Manufacturing, Distribut- 
g, Financing, etc. Prospectus sent on request, 


LUDWVIG LITTAUE 
Tram, Thrown Silk, 
Organzine, Artificial Silk 
¢ Domestic and Imported, Plain, Gas- 
and Mercerized, Polished and 
( ‘ Cotto M 1ir, Worsted 
Best Quality Harness Twine 


107-109 Greene St., New York 
FACON and YONKERS. N. ¥ 


SILK MILE SUPPLIES 
OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


1.A. HALL & CO. 


Paterson, N. J. 


Allentown Reed, Harness 
and Mill Supply Co. 
Allentown, Pa. 


Alexander Smith @ Son 
Warping and Winding 
on Commission 
rk Done on Frames with Swiss Motic 
All Goods Fully Insured 
Raw Silk Warping a Specialty 
Cor. Front and Ferry Streets EASTON, PA, 


United States Conditioning & Testing Company 


Cotton, Wool and Silk Conditioning 
Fabric Testing and Chemical Analyses 
Offices and Laboratories, 340-44 Hudson St., (cor. Chariton St.) 


NEW YORK 
E. Douty, Mgr. F.G.B 


K, B. Lamb, Chem. Eng. 


ve, Supt. 


AVOGRAN 


Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything 
INDIA ALKALI WORKS, - BOSTON 


Fr. ROLKER 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street, New York 


Dealer in all kinds of 


LK 


Tel. Mad. Sq. 8868 


Importer an 


RAW si 


I he Skein or 
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are quite 


c as to tuture rices at quoted b 


150 Deniers uality European 
150 Deniers 1 Quality European 
150 Deniers English A.—Bleached 
Deniers Engli h B.—Bleached 
inglish C.—Bleached 
berfeld Raw 
t ette Natural 


SILK MILL NEWS 


New Mills. 
New Jersey, Paterso1 e Silk City Silk Com- 


y is the name of a new broad silk concern just 


en 

583 Broadway, 

St., for the 

A plant will be 

Ave., near the Weidman 
plant and the new con- 
M. & S. Silk Company 


Ground has been br: 
w silk throwing mil 
rly superintendent 
and C. K. Eagle 
ear the South Avy 
lliam Weir has the 
building will be 
will be a 1-story 


50 b 120 feet 


William Kell, 

Central Brewin 

a new concern to 
Company and a plant w 
kawanna Ave. According 
ide manufacturing will | 
with fifty or more hat 
Pittston. The Nino Thr 
iblished a branch 
e Warret (Armory 
i for a number years 
present but it 


1 


er 
Hawley, has est p 


Bldg:, wl 
Twenty-fir 


Street 


expect 


Enlargements and Improvements. 
; South Manchester. In addition 
construction work that Cheney 
‘ngaged in, it is reported they 
he erection of a large electric pow 
h power for the mills which 
yperated b lectricity and to supply the South 
Manchester Light, Power & Tramway Company 
hich furnishes the town with electricity. It 
bable, however, that anything will 
the construction of the electri 
year. The new mills in course 
re to be operated by electricity 


iterson. The Belmont Silk Con 
surchased 16 broad silk looms from th: 
Silk Company and has placed this add 


ant ie Todd Mil 


ry} ' ) 
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SILK MILL NEWS 
New = y, Paters m. Margolin & Bat 
ated i the Gun Mill, have leased spa 
B Mill. on 5th vere and after occupying 


Manufacturer of hand and machine brushes 


























2 kT areas Pat ean The rving Silk ( , : : 
PP New J ’ Pa ee ere = : for every known use. We make ae 
Es iny will move from the ‘Harding Mill into t = 
ew quarters recently leased at 204 Van Houten up specié al lly to suit your needs. Wire 
i St. on June 15 As noted previously the equip- drawn, pegged, cemented or pegged and 
zi is to be increased by the additior t 20 Fj Bs brist! 
i ms for weaving cotton back satins. messalines cemented. inest of ussian bristles, 
similar goods best of workmanship. 
New Jersey, Paterson [Twenty new looms at SEND FOR CATALOG TODAY 
er a ae . ion bout C31] 
ig imstalied in the plant of the Stapt S A . | RS C 
- Company, manufacturers of broad sill « As e ton on 0., Manchester, N, H. 
New Jersey, Paterson. An old building at 56-58 
Garfield Ave. is being torn down to mak« 
E r the erection of a modern 3-story br 







“WILLIAM «SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave., formerly Church St., Manayunk, Phila., Pa. 


Textile Machinery 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers, 
Automatic Square and Cone Willow s, “ Schofield * 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Rag and Extract Dust. 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons, 


Special Machinery Built, General Machinery Repairs, 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty. 


lition, when completed, will represent 


ient ) ibout $20,000 if Neu > 









present “cupies t 










DRONSFIELD’S 


Patent Automatic 


Flat Crinder 


Ensures: 



















wn ort BETTER SETTING! 
n ire to be installed at once in th BETTER CARDING! 

Toohey Silk Mills, Inc., replacing MORE CARD-POINTS 
. and th first installment f this 1 AT WORK! 










net rrived this week rh n 


OVER i500 IN USE 


ntit 1ed a ee the same Dronsfield as the world-famed Tra- 
Saenger 7s , verse & Long- Roll Grinders. 









Supplied by all the Textile 
Machinery Importers, - Boston, Mass. 
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UTICA WILLOWVALE BLEACHING CO. 


Sheetings, Shirtings, Lawns, India Linons. 


Everything in White Goods. 
Capacity, 30 Tons Daily 


JOHN MacMANUS, Manager CHADWICKS, N. Y. 


VICTOR MILL S$ TARCH 
THE WW EAWVER’S FRIEND 
Ir Borts Tu1iv. PENETRATES THE WARPsS. INCREASES BREAKING 
STRENGTH. THE STANDARD SIZING AND FINISHING STARCH FOR 
TWELVE YEARS. A TRIAL WILL Convince You. 
T H BH KHREVEBER STARCH CO. 
COLUSDBUS - - OHIO 


EASTERN AGEN' - - - D. Hi. WALLACE, 8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN AGEN' - - JAMES H. MAXWELL, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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INDEMNITY 


For Loss of 
Profits 
Commissions 


Use and 


Occupancy 
on acceptable 


Protected Plants 


at the 
Minimum Rate 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, WINDSTORM. 


= HOME wew vork 


Elbridge G. Snow, President 
Organized 1853 MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR ST. 


Cash Capital, 86,000,000 
ASSETS, January 1, 1914 $33,139,915.81 
LIABILITIES (Except Capital) 17,066,896.12 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY HOLDERS... 17,873,019.69 
Losses Paid Since Organization over 


Is prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprinkler-Equipped and 
Modern Improved risks generally, having a special department 
for the consideration of such business. 

OWNERS OR TENANTS may have for the asking proper 
advices in relation to the FIRE HAZARD and the Value of Auto- 
matic Sprinkler and other protection for the manufacturing or 
distributing plant. Correspondence invited by the 

DEPARTMENT OF IMPROVED RISKS 
56 CepAar SrreeEt, N. Y. 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


\ceti¢, 100° 1bS, ..«.. 
tric, domestic 
pperas 

Sulphuric, 66°, 100 lbs 

Muriatic, 18 

lartaric crystals 


Miscellaneous Chemica 


\cetate of lime, gray, 100 Ibs 


\lum, lump 

ground 

powdered Fi 
‘qua ammonia, 20 
Borax paeeine 
ream tartar, crystals 


Fuller’s earth, powdered, ton 


(sigses B GMRE 6 ok iseee cee 
Potash, chlorate, crystals 
powdered 
carbonate 
Soda, bicarbonate .. 
Soda, caustic, domestic, 
Sal., American 
Vitriol, Blue 
\cetate of soda 
\cid, picric, best crystals 
tannic, commercial 
\lbumen, egg .. 
blood 
\niline, o1] 
salt crystals 
\lizarine 


Shimney 


f the buildings of 


Prompt wor 


ze and the dar 


T ah 
River Mills destroyed by fire with | 
TY 


1 


K 


r¢ 


The plant of the Oconee 


estimated at $200.000 The insurance is $133,000 


It has not vet en announced whether the 
pany will rebuild “he mill has been shut 


( S ¢ f \ s he water works 
the plant s out of order. The 
Mills 


Georg 
was caused by hire 
Putnam Mills & Pow 
will be repaired mime 
Na, | 1 P rt 

the Wall 
‘bout $ 
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Efficiency, reliability, economy—no matter 
which point seems most important to you, 
Morse Silent Chains excel, and should be 
your choice for Twisters, Winders, Warpers 
and all other Textile Machines. 


LET US TELL YOU WHY 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


Boston, 141 Milk Street New York, 50 Church Street 


UEC a SSS 


Of Trade Mark Stamping For All Textiles 


Send for samples and full information 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
209 W. 38th Street New York 


Textile Design 


FENWICK UMPLEBY 


By 


For Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


es bjects 

of designing plain 
be ebies lot) 
AST! 


MPLESY 


s, double « 
triple cloths, 
fal 


qual 


Ss, an 


are cover 
cludes chapter 
cost finding. 
pages, 
and 
half leather bind- 
ing. 


Price $3.00 


Express paid 


LORD & NAGLE CO., 144 Congress St. 


Boston, Mass. 


$00 designs 


illustrations 


’ 
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SILK MILL NEWS 
Work 


to be bu 


Previous 


her 


reports 


looms 
Silk ( 
giving 


Six mort 
the State 


‘oad silks 


loc ms 


Work has 
Keltenbach & 
same design as thi 
The struc e 


re 


\llentown be 
building for 
be of the 

buildings 
ed in August 
ll be 


s is 


\\ 
and 2 m 


er 
Schwartz, Jr 
The new building 


Mill and 


new brick addition, 90 b 
basement | ] ] 
(Company and on it 
looms and prepara 
nstalled on the main floor 
more hands. The 
torage. ‘The 

output piece 

and will give 


S 


I, 300 


150 


ooms 


Dobbins Soap Mig. Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Makers of Soaps Especially Adapted for All Kinds of Textile 


Mirs. Use. Send tor Sample. 
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SILK MILL NEWS 


Pennsylvan) Kingston. Work ; bet ¢ | . 
tarted on the foundation for a new f PORT ABLE 


sros., Inc., silk throwster Tieri VM hi 
Pennsylvania, Lancaster. ‘The additi being S bey ng acnine 


t to the plant of Follmer, Clogg & 
nufacturers of umbrella and parasol! 
recently noted, is expected to be 


and barrels. Utilizes all your st 
thin a week Sixty additiona space. Safe, Simple and P 
nd winding equipment will be insta , Standard and 


enables one man to do the work of four 
or five in lifting heavy cases, bales ls 
ige 
ract Able, 
special machines to operate 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It expected that ; y hand, electricity or pneumatic power, 
number of extra wide looms will be added tot Full informat 
juipment of the Pine Tree Silk Mills Cor 


t an early date. This concern’s plant sat ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY 


\llegheny Ave. and Boudinot St h ffice is 413 S. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago 
808 Arch St., Philadelph 

Pennsylvania, Portage. Plans 

yr an enlargement which will 


1 


the output of the local mill of | Levy ar e 
ground will probably be broken early this mont! -This Brush 
It is reported a 2-story addition by 150 fee 
will be built and that at least 100 more operative is the best Mill and 
ill be given employment. The present mill is 5 Loom Duster at 


by 130 feet, 2 stories high, and employs 85 hands . 
making silk ribbons. The main plant and office the price on 


n New York City. the 
market 


ion upon request 


Mills Starting Up. Write 


Prices 
and Free Sample 


Cy for 
*New York, Olean. Dunlop B DT 
Valley, N. Y., have completed arrang nt ‘ , 
the purchase of the local plant 


Throwing Company Plans ur d : der j M. Cocker & Co., Phila., Pa, 


ion for enlargements but 
ded upon as yet. Land adjoini 
Feder Silk Throwing 
irchased Tl e capacil i prin i == - We You Save Enough Insurance 
lant of Dunlop Bros b ASMREREM ee to Pay for the Equipment 
F I , So it costs you NOTHING to have the AME! 
I WATCHMAN’S CLOCK. Fully apy 
l companies, We equip factor 
s, ete., al Emr 
8 I 


through tther 


nlor t 3 ; " 5 nd for partic ars. ; 
a — 50 Nassau St,, New York 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


ss a i ‘ 
da, Ontario, Guelph. Ferg & Swat The Chicago Portable Watchman’s Clock 
ivestment bankers and brok I I Approved by the National Board of Fire Under 
the Contine ntal os fe | writers and accepted by a Insurance Companies 
urchaecer f cast Rr se want ‘ : The Perfection of Watchman's Detector Service 
urcnasers oO} the buildings real ¢€ | rit q . 28 
ment of the Dominion Linen Mi ht ay ‘ Simple, Efficieat, Tamper-proof, Durable 
~~ Seagal easyer ie oly re WATCHMAN’S CLOCK AND SUPPLY CO. 
nsolvent company in on’ demeiiation wick 9 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 
hey state will probably include tl 
Mills at Tillsonburgh, now idle 
1osen as yet aS Manager O 
but in the meantime 


+s A 


For Perfect and Economical Results in Speck 
Dyeing Worsted Piece Goods, use 


CRYSTAL SPECK DYE 


’ / Covers all vegetable and other spe sory" 
riod Baca el ! 1, 1 Yous not st » silk threads in goods, 
t. being built to the pla t Wiedman Silk I not stain white si ads 


Dyeing Company is to enlars e cl ical Worden Chemical Works 


4 Cedar Street, New York 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
100 William Street, New York 


Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gums, 
Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 
Soap, Tallow, Weighteners 
EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Etc. SAMPLES MATCHED. HIGH GRADE GOODS 
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Boiler 


JULY 


and Wheel Shops of 


M. Rumiey Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Roofers: Battle Creek Roofing & Mfg. Co. 


5 se: kt > aa 
ctl tae 


a ey 


RU Foe neal ‘4 4: ” 


et a 


Pe : 


BS Loe CLE, > 
Ce aA id 


The 


HE better the building, the more certain that it will 

have a Barrett Specification Roof, because first-class 

buildings are the work of first-class architects and en- 
gineers and they know the relative values of the different 
types of roofing. 


Choice of First-class 


They know that a Barrett Specification Roof consists of five layers of 
Specification Felt cemented together with continuous layers of Specifi- 
cation Pitch, with a top surface of slag or gravel. It is built on the 
roof without the narrow joints or laps like tin or ready roofings. 


They know that a Barrett Specification Roof is a substantial, fire-re- 
sistant roof, accepted at base rates by insurance underwriters. 


They know further that its cost is less than that of any other perma- 
nent roofing and than its maintenance cost is nothing, making a net 
cost per foot per year of service of about ¥ of a cent. 


A copy of The Barrett Specification will be sent, on request, to any 
architect, engineer or property owner. It formulates a precise and 
practical way of laying these roofs to secure the best results at the 
least expense. Address our nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

New York Chicago Philadelphia soston St. Louis 
Cincinnati Minneapolis Pittsburgh Seattle 

THE PATERSON MFG CO., LTp. 
Winnipey John, N.B 


Kansas City 


Montreal roronto Vancouver St 


Halifax, N. 8. 


Architects 


Special Note 


Weadvise incorporat- 
ing in plans the full 
wording of The Bar- 
rett Specification, in 
order to avoid any 
misunderstanding. 


If any abbreviated 
form is desired, how- 
ever, the following is 
suggested : 

ROOFING—Shall be 
a Barrett Specification 
Roof laid as directed 
in printed Specifica- 
tion, revised August 
15, Igti, using the 
materials specified 
and subject to the in- 
spection requirement. 


Cleveland 
Birmingham 


~ 


* 
Sydney, N. 8. 


1914 
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MILL STOCKS 
FALL RIVER MILLS 


nerican Linen C 
Arkwright Mills 
Barnard Mig. Co 
Bourne Mills 
sorder City Mig. Co 
Mills . 

Mills 
Mills 

Mills 

Mills 
Mills 
Granite Mills . 
liargrave Mills ; 
King Philip Mills .. 
Laurel Lake Mills 
incoln Mfg. Co 
luther Mfg. Co. = 
\ferchants’ Mig. Co. 
Mechanics’ Mills .. 
Narragansett Mills 
(sborn Mills 
Parker Mills 
Pocasset Mfg. Co 
k. Borden Mfe. Co. 
Sagamore Mfg. Co 
Seaconnet Mills 
Shove Mills . 
Stafford Mills 
Stevens Mfg. Co. 
‘ecumseh Mills ..... 
[roy C. & W. Mfg. .. 
Union Cot. Mig. Co 
Wampanoag Mills 
Weetamoe Mills 


Chace 
Charlton 
Cornell 
Davol 
Davis 
Flint 


NEW BEDFORD MILLS 


Acushnet Mill 

Beacon Mfg. Co., com. .. 
Beacon Mfg. Co., pfd. 
Booth Mfg. Co., com. 
Booth Mfg. Co., pfd. 
Bristol Mig. Co. 

Butler Mill, com 

Putler Mill, pfd 

City Bile: Co. «.. 
Dartmouth Mfg., 
Dartmouth Mfg., pfd. 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., pfd. 
Grinnell Mig. Co. 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd. 
Kilburn SS abe 
Manomet 

Nashawena 

N. B. Cotton Mills, com. 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd. 
Nield Mfg. Co. ........ 
Nonquitt Spinning Co 
Page Mfg Co 
Pierce Mfg. Co. . 
Pierce Bros., Ltd. 
Potomska Mills 
Quissett Mills, com 
: Mills pfd 


yuissett 


MILL STOCKS 


Sharp Mfg. Co., ¢ 
Sharp Mfg. C 
Mills 
Taber Mills 
Wamsutta Mi 
Whitman Mills 


Soule 


I xX div de 1 


OTHER NEW ENGLAND 


Amoskeag Mig com., N. H 
Amoskeag Mfg pid N. H 
yegin Mills, Me 
Arlington Mills, Mass 

Appleton Co., Mass 

Bates Carpet Co 

Bigelow Carpet C \Me 

Boott Mills 

Boston Duck Co., Mass 
Boston Mfg. Co., Mass 

Cabot Mfg. Co., Me Ks 
Chicope € Mig Lo Mas 
Continental Mills, Me 

Dwight Mig. Co., Me 

Edwards Mfg. Co 

Essex Co., Mass 
Everett Mills, Mass 
Fisher Mfg. €o., M 
Franklin C« Me 
Great Falls Mig Co 
Hamilton Woolen C 
Hamilton Mig. Cc 
Hill Mfg. Co., Me 
Jackson Co., N. H 
Mills, Mass 
Mig. Co., M 
1 Co., Me 


‘ ‘ 
‘\ndros 


ancaster 


iwrencé 


L 

I 

Lockwoo 
I Bleachery, 
ll Hosier 
Mills 
achusetts 


Massachusetts Cotton Mills, Mass 


y, Mass 
vy, Mass 
Mass 


Cotton Mills, Ga 


Owe I] 
| Owe 
Lyman 


Mass 


Merrimack Mfg. Co., com., 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., pfd 
Middlesex Co., Mass 
Monadnock Mills, N. H 
Nashua Mfg. Co., N. H 
Naumkeag Steam Cot. Co., Mass 
Newmarket Mig. Co., N. | 
Otis Mfg. Co., Mass 
M lls, Mass ee-° coe 
Mfg. Co., N. H 
Cordage Co., Mass 
Falls Mfg. Co., N. H 
ing Co., Mass 
Si eS eg. ae 
Thorndyke Mfg. Co., Mass. ....... 
Tremont & Suffolk Mills, Mass 
Valtham Bleachery & Dye Works 
Mass , ‘ee 


Mass 
Mass 


Mfg. Co Me ean 
SOUTHERN MILLS 


‘ 


\ bbeville ; 
American Spinning Co 
American Spinning Co., 
Arkwright Mills 


MILLS 


Par 
falue 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
10o 
700 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
1000 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
Too 
500 
100 
100 
1000 
100 
100 
100 
300 
1x 
100 
1000 
TOO 


100 
100 


Bid 
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ELM CITY . 
COUNTER | 


sweaters 


LEICHTON 
KNITTING 
MACHINE 


i — >I al itton Mil ls (new series) .. 


They Save Waste, Prevent Errors and Disputes 


We have a variety of Counters for textile mill uses. 


The C.J. ROOT CO. . — BRISTOL, CONN. 


Ask for “‘Catalog 18.’’ 


WM. H. MOHN 
READING, PA. 


High Grade 
Grey Iron Castings 


SOFT IRON 


guaranteed to be easily machined. 


Castings Sand Blasted o: 


as adesired. 


lars and estimates 


Variable Speed Countershafts 


The Evans Fric- — arker Mill 
tion Cone Pulleys Goa - = rkes vos . 
will drive your ma- : ; Mi C 
chines at any de- ij \ ee nee a 
; ; acolet Mfg. C 
sired speed from | ; omen oes, otis Reger: 
to 6 by simply pull- #3 sale aiidiatuetncinnn ie 
ing a cord. ly ee ie 
They are guaran- ulacturing 
teed to do your work. 


oO [anufacturing Co 

We'll furnish them Ie seat ae anfacturine CO 
==. for either floor or : S 

hanging use. 

Over Ten Thou 

sand Sets in Opera- 

tion in this Coun- 

try and Europe. 

Send for Catalogue. 


EVANS FRICTION CONE COMPANY 


G. Frank Evans. Newton Center, Mass. 
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Washington Mills 
Washington Mills, pfd 
Woodside \l Ils ( 


vam imet eT Wrisley’s 


Williamsor 
Wart >| 


eB Soaps 
Woodlaws | For All Textile Purposes 


All of our Textile Soaps are 
scientifical y compounded of 
best possible selected ii 
dients. JT hey are 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY 
PURE AND PRICES RIGHT 


and every lot thoroughly t 
before leaving ou 


5S 


¥ 


a sampling and rec ng off nto a Write for samples and pri 
d conditioning house ney will stating kind desired. 


ALLEN B. WRISLEY CO, 


Textile Dept. 
Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


New Bedford 
Textile School 


This school is located in New Bedford, Mass.. 
a rapidly growing city and already the largest 
producer of fine cotton goods in this country. 


Instruction given in the theory and art of 
cotton manufacture in all its branches. 


The school has one hundred ten machines for 
instruction purposes in carding, spinning and 
weaving departments; seventy in knitting de- 
partment, the most complete department of 
the kind in equipment and scope of instruction 
in this country; twenty-seven machines in 
machine shop; thoroughly equipped depart- 
ments in chemistry and dyeing, in designing, 
and mechanics 


Every instructor a man of broad 
experience and training. 


Fourteenth year. Many graduates filling posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility. Catalogue 
sent free on application. Address, 


William E. Hatch, Pres., New Bedford, Mass. 
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Philadelphia 
Textile School 


TWENTY-NINTH SEASON 


Oldest in America 
Most Complete in the World 


Endorsed by the Leading 
Educators and Manufacturers 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing 


Special Courses in 
Textile Chemistry and Dyeing 


For illustrated 


Year Book and other information, address 
’ 


E. W. France, Director 


Broad and Pine Streets - - + + = Philadelphia 


GOPPER ==" 


Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


New Bedford, Mass. . 


OUR CUARANTEE: 
SUPERIOR QUALITY PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


JuLy 1914 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Harry J. and 
Ernest Schwehm, both connected with John M 
Schwehm’s Sons, manufacturers of hair cloths, 
silk linings and upholstery fabrics on Wister St., 
Germantown, and Gustay Goldman are applying 
{or a charter for the Reinfel Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which will manufacture a line of felt prod- 
ucts for the clothing trade. The company will 
have a capital of $25,000; H. J. Schwehm, presi- 
dent: E. S. Schwehm, treasurer; and Gustav Gold 
man, secretary and manager. At this time the 
company is unable to state where the plant will 
be located or the amount of its equipment 

*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Contract for th 
factory buildings to be erected for the Hellwig 
Silk Dyeing Company has been awarded to 
Ketcham & McQuade 


Philadelphia The Industria 
Dyeing & Finishing Works are making some 
alterations in their buildings besides constructing 
an extension. 


; 
Pennsylvania, 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Confining a recent 
report made by us, the contract for the new build 
ing to be erected for the J. Sullivan & Sons Mig 
Co. at 9th and Susquehanna Ave., has been give1 
out and the operation will be started at once. The 
building will be five stories high, of brick and r« 
inforced concrete, 50 by 208 feet. They are manu 
facturers of narrow fabrics 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Joseph R. Foste: 
& Sons, Second and Lippincott Sts., throug! 
W. E. S. Dyer, textile mill expert and engineec: 
have contracted for the erection of a I-story brick 
building, 56 by 141 feet, and a 3-story brick build 
ing, 53 by 56 feet, slow burning construction, t 
be used as additions to their large dye and finis! 


ng plants 


Rhode Island, Providence. The’ Frank 
Process Company are just completing the instal! 
tion of additional winding and dyeing machiner 
which will the production of the p 
twenty-five per cent 


increas¢ 


>- 


FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 


Pennsy 


Search 


vania, Philadelphia. Theodore 
president of the Cold Springs Bleache: 
& Finishing Works, bleachers and finishers 
cotton fabrics at Yardley, Pa., has been appoint: 
receiver for the corporation. This action w 
brought about through a suit by one of its cr: 
itors on a claim of $4,540.46. The liabilities of tl 
concern are said to be $44,000, of which $26,0 
s due on promisory notes and $18,000 on account 
payable The reason for the failure is given 
lack of working capital and the company over 
reaching its resources in expending $250,000 [ 
mprovements. The creditors, in their applicati: 
for a receiver, stated that the business should b 
continued as a going concern. The Philadelphia 
offices of the company are located in the Arcad 
Building, 15th and Market Sts 
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DYERS AND BLEACHERS 


The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS CO., 


MERCERIZERS AND DYERS 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR 


ALL PURPOSES 


ONTARIO AND LAWRENCE STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Skeins, Cones, Tubes 
and Warps 


PETER B, McMANUS, Pres, and Treas. 


EDWARD J. McCauG 


Western Representative, 
E. G. HARPER, 
701 Medinah Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


HEY, Secy. and Mgr. Joun McManus, Vice-Pres 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, Inc. 





DYERS, BLEACHERS AND eas OF 


IN SKEIN, AND LONG AND SHORT 
CHAIN WARPS 
FAST COLORS A SPECIALTY 
Daily Capacity 20 Tons 
FAST COLORS AND BLACK FOR 
WORSTED TRADE 
Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. 


ESTABLISHED 1881 


Successors to 


CLOBE DYE WORKS CO., mircivoca « pant 
DYERS 


BLEACHERS ““” MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS 


Globe Bleach and Dye Works, Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. 


Duxbury’s 
English Calender Roll Papers 


For Embossing and Other Calenders. 
Chas. A. Johnson & Co. 


Sole Agents for America 


55-57 Franklin Street, - New York 


JOHN F. DAVIDSON 


(ORIANNA BLEACH WORKS) 


LEACHER 


Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Varns, Underwear, 
Cotton Hosiery and Tapes. 


2558-2564 North 3rd St. 2557-2563 Orianna St., PHILADELPHIA 


Office, 2557 Orianna Street. Correspondence Solicited, 


140 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


THE PEERLESS COMPANY 


Willard and Jasper Sts., = Philadelphia 


DYERS OF SKEIN SILK 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Fast Colors on Silk for Worsted Manufacturers 
Pure Dye and Weighted. Brightand Souple. 
Dyers of Peerless Black on Artificial Silk. 


HOPKINSON DYEING AND TEXTILE WORKS 
MERCERIZERS 


Dyers and Bleachers of Skein Yarns. Twines and all Narrow 
Fabrics. Printers’ Knotting Cords a specialty, on tubes 
or balls (our Fast Black will please you). 
T. HOPKINSON, Prop’rand Mgr. G. W. HOPKINSON, Supt. 
Office and Works, 259 Forest St., FALL RIVER, MASS. 


DYERS of all kinds of YARNS 


For Manufacturers of: Men’s Wear, Dress Goods, Carpets, Rugs, Upholstery, Hammocks, Shoe Goring, Webbing, 
Gas and Electric Tubing, Braids and Novelties, Better work, prompter, better service than you get elsewhere. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., "ss PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BLEACHING MACHINES 
FOR COTTON SKEIN AND ROVING ‘ 


Constructed throughout of wood, except the propeller 
and shaft. No other metal parts exposed to the liquor, 
Necessary bolts securely encased in wood. 


Our Construction Impossible With Other Types 


No Stuffing Boxes. No Hinged Gates. No Springs or other metal 
parts. Efficiency Tested and Superiority Acknowledged. 


Operated with least possible labor, Can be loaded or unloaded in less than 10 minutes 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


HUSSONG DYEING MACHINE CO. S®°NEVINe 


A. Klipstein & Company oe 
644-52 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK CITY De-Sizing 


Headquarters for: Bleachers, Finishers and Dyers have 


Carbonate of Potash complained that Malt de-sizing com- 


pounds were expensive and hard to 


Caustic Potash handle. i 
é¢ . 99 
Prussiates made by the Malt-Diastase Com- 
Formic Acid pany brought down the price and 


made its use easy. 
Chrome Acetate | ae 
Softeners because it is better is being used with 


great success by the largest Bleach- 


FAST VAT DYES ers, Finishers, Printers and Dyers. 


Write us for a Free Demonstration 
Sample 


and all colors made by the 
SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
BASLE, SWITZERLAND Malt - Diastase Company 
Manufacturers of the celebrated 79 Wall St., New York City 
CIBA AND CIBANON COLORS Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Trucks for Yarn Dryers 
and Dye Houses 


4) that are designed and built with a wide and comprehensive knowledge 


of the actual every day requirements in these lines. In trucks as in other 
lines it pays to buy the best. Bailey’s Trucks are the kind you need. 
Once tried always used. Tell me your needs and I will tell you about 
the truck that meets them. 


FRANK BAILEY 


Manufacturer of Yarn Drying Machinery, Dry Poles, Dye Sticks and Fans 
WORKS AT BRADDOCK. P. 0. ADDRESS, CEDAR BROOK, CAMDEN CO.,N. J. 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst Company 


FORMERLY 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of 
FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING, 


Hoechst-on-Main, Germany. 


New York, N.Y., 122 Hudson Street Cnuarvotte, N. C., 210 So, Tryon St. 
Boston, Mass., 140 Oliver Street ATLANTA, Ga., 1418 Empire Building 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 104 Chestnut Street San Francisco, CAL., 20-22 Natoma St. 
ProvipEncg, R. I., 23 South Main Street Montreat, Can., 45 Alexander Street 
Cuicaco, ILv., 317 North Clark Street Toronto, CANADA, 28 Wellington Street 


PERMUTIT—> 


THE WATER SOFTENER 
Do You Know— 


that when you make suds with a hard water, one and a half pounds ot 
soap for each degree of hardness are wasted in each thousand gallons ot 
water used? 


that this wasted soap, converted into sticky, insoluble ‘lime soaps,” is 
precipitated on the fibers, yarns or goods, causing a harsh feel and re- 
ducing the quality of the product? 

that it is impossible afterward to dye evenly or satisfactorily goods w here 
these lime soap specks appear, or to give them a satisfactory high finish: 


If you experience any of these troubles a ero 
Permutit Water Softener NO 


will end your troubles HARD 


@$ THE PERMUTIT COMPANY "3x8 


30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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ALKALIES All Strengths 
CAUSTIC SODA | All Tests 


Also Modified forms of Soda for Special Work. 


Sole Agents for ; y Evans 
The Solvay Process Co. Wing @. ; 


Syracuse, N. Y., Detroit, Mich. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 


Brunner, Mond @ Co., Ltd. 
Northwich, England. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Incorporated 


22 William St. 


Aniline and Alizarine 


COLORS 


American 


Water Filters ogg 


Are SCIENTIFICALLY designed to BLUE 


meet the exacting conditions of all GREEN 
TEXTILE requirements. RED 


We also install WATER SOFTENERS 
of any capacity to purify water for BROWN 


ry TEXTILE purpose including the 
prevention of outs = bellers. ’ YELLOW 


American Water Softener Co., And any combination to match any desired shade 
1003 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. F. E. Atteaux & Co. 


““, LABORER CAN OPERATE THE AMERICAN” 
BOSTON 


Special attention 

is called to this 

improved Warp 

yein 

chine. 
chine is built in the . = “ete! i 
most substantial man- Cotton Mills, Woolen Mills, Knitting Mills and 
geared. wit Naeed. Factories need positive protection instantly avail- 
avy squeeze rolls, able. Eureka Hose gives protection, 
and having Seven 7 : 

= 41-8 in. Diameter “Eureka” has the lasting quality and the capacity 
— 4 —~ rass OLS. . 

This machine, with our improved Piater-down has met with to resist wear and tear. 
marvelous success, and parties desiring machinery of this 
class, can make no mistake on ours. For further particulars 
and prices, address 


RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS Saree See See Sen 
Hedge and Plum Sts., Frankford, Phila. NEW YORK 


Fire Hose for every possible duty. 
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Hydron Colors for Effect Stripes 


This series of dyestuffs enables the manufacturer and dyer to 
produce on cotton yarns an extensive range of self and com- 
pound shades possessing all the desired properties of fastness 
requisite for shirtings, dress goods and similar fabrics intended 
to resist washing and bleaching. 


The particular Hydrons of interest for this class of textiles 
include the several brands of 


HYDRON YELLOW 
HYDRON VIOLET 
HYDRON BLUE 


Faster than Indigo 


HYDRON DARK BLUE 


Descriptive technical literature, illustrated with many pat- 
terns from practice, is available upon request. 


Cassella Color Company 


BOSSON & LANE 


MANUFACTURERS—— 
Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT BLEACHING OIL 
TURKEY RED OIL CASTOR SOAP OIL 
SOLUBLE OILS SOLUBLE GREASE 
OLEINE OIL OLO SOFFENE 
MONOLINE OIL PARA SOAP OIL 
MONOLINE SOAP VICTOROIL 


B & L Bleaching Process for Cotton 
Bleachers Bluings 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds for all Textiles 


Works and Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. 
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AUTOGENE BLACK BEE 


Manufactured by 
The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Company, Ltd., PARIS, FRANCE 
Originators of the Sulphur Color Industry 
AS REGARDS SHADE, DURABILITY AND COST OF DYEING, THE BEST 
SULPHUR BLACK EVER PRODUCED 
SAMPLES AND FULL PARTICULARS FROM 
Walter F. SyKes @ Co., Sole U. S. Agents 
Boston—113 Broad Street New York—% Water Street Philadelphia —132 Chestnut Street 


Berlin Antline Works. secs, cncsacns, cnicace 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Atlanta 
Canadian Agents: McArthur, Irwin, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


SPECIALTIES Manufacturers and Importers of 


Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur 


Browns, sulphur Greens, super | Afliline and Alizarine 


Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 


Metachrome Colors CO LO Ss 
Zambesi Black V and 2G 1 


The increased demand for . 
DIASTAFOR | | Kalle Color & Chemical Co. 


INCORPORATED 
proves its popularity with 530-36 Canal St., New York 
DYERS, FINISHERS, BLEACHERS 


AND WARP SIZERS THIO INDIGO COLORS 


Vinee ane eter anne te Fast to Washing, Bleaching and Light 


DIASTAFOR 


Ask for our latest Sample Card No. 171 
Write us about them 


, . showing shades dyed and bleached in 
The American Diamalt Co. a practical way. 


P. O. BOX 723, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Branche oe Boston, Philadelphia Providence 


Branches: Cai 
600 W. 34th St., NEW YORK $200 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS, “| Greensboro, N. C., Chicago, Il 


| 

ANILINE EXTRACTS 

COLORS 3 M. THAYER & CO. CHEMICALS 
~ 411 Atlantic Ave. and 74 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. A 


STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 358 Washington St. York 
Starch, Dextrine, Gum, Tapioca, Sago 


PHILADELPHIA, 437 Drexel Bldg. PROVIDENCE, 225 Industrial Trust Bldg. BOSTON, 120 Milk St. 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


S1tano 53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
“ROYAL” PRESS PAPERS 
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° BRANCHES: 
22g N. Front St., Philadelphia 
> 1 *9 l } ° 24-126 Purchase St., Boston 


451-453 Washington St. NEW YORK 10 Weybosset St., Providence 
SULPHUR COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Naphtalizarine and Fast Chrome Colors for Wool 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom 


Sole Agents for R. WEDEKIND & CO., M.b.H., Uerdingen, Germany, manufacturers of Alizarine Colors, Chrome Alum, etc. 
CARL JAEGER, G.m.b.H., Dusseldorf, Germany, manufacturer of Aniline Colors, etc. 


THE BAYER COMPANY, INC. 


117 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ANILINE AND ALIZARINE COLORS 
ALGOL COLORS 


IMPORTERS OF THE PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED BY 


FARBENFABRIKEN VORMALS FRIEDR. BAYER & CO. 
LEVERKUSEN, GERMANY 


orrices: RENSSELAER NEW YORK BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO, CAN 


WORKS AT RENSSELAER, N., Y. 


INNIS SPEIDEN & CO. 


46 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 


SULPHIDE. SODIUM DISCS 


Chemicals, Colors, Dyestuffs and Finishing Materials 
GERMAN CARBONATE AND CAUSTIC POTASHES 


Branches: BOSTON, 220 Congress St. CHICAGO, 120 W. Kinzie St. PHILADELPHIA, 2198. Front St. 


JACQUES WOLF @ CoO., Passaic, N. J. 
Sizings and Finishing Products for Cotton, Wool and Silk. 
All Sulphonated Castor Oils. 

DR. SCHMITZ’S MONOPOLE OIL. U. S. Patent No. 861397. 


New York Office, 100 William Street 
Western Representative: United Indigo & Chemical Co., Ltd., 218 West Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 


100% BLEACH 
E. B. G. CO’S LIQUID CHLORINE 


A Few Advantages: Settling entirely eliminated. Washing considerably reduced. No danger of 
chlorination of fibre. Positive and easy regulation of strength of your bleach liquor. Better bleaching action. No 
sludge to be disposed of. Convenience of handling; available at the mere turning of a valve. ; 

Liquid Chlorine is chlorine gas in the liquefied state under pressure and in its purest form and is not to be 
confounded with fluid carboy bleaches or the like. Interesting information supplied upon request. 


ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine 


Madison Ave. Bldg., 25 Madison Ave., New York 
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C. Woolford Wood Tank Manufacturing Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
gilt CEDAR AND CYPRESS 
EE TANKS AND VATS 
Le For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing 
| Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape 
for Sprinkler Systems and all purposes 


OFFICE, 1429 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO. 


Established 1868 


Cedar Vats and Tanks 


Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for 
Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, etc. 


2915-2933 North Second St. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Down Town Office, 140 Chestnut St., Corner Second 
Honrs from 12to1 


Geisenheimer @ Co. ( ANILINE SALT AND OIL 
181-189 Front Street, NEW YORK PARANITRANILINE 


Chemical Works Griesheim-Elektron. Oehler Works Beta Naphtol 
- ia Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. Aniline Colors Sulfur Colors 
nch Offices: 136 Chestnut St t, Phila., Pa. 
j ( 19 E ast P ine Street, Atlanta, Ga. CHEMICALS 


MA N UA L By KNECHT, RAWSON & LOEWENTHAL. Thisis a new edit on. complete in two volumes of what TWO 
unquestionably in every sense of the word tbe best book on dyeing ever published in the English L ia: 
guage. No proprietor of a dye house and no dyer can afford to be without it. The work is divided into 
OF eleven parte and an appendix, covering the textile fibres, materials used in dyeing, coloring matters, VOLUMES 
machinery used in dyeing, analysis, etc. 902 pages; 120 illustrations; cloth. 


DYEING LORD & NAGLE CO., 144 Congress Street, Boston $12 


WAT ER arene 
FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM. B. SCAIFE ®&® SONS CO Pil TSBURGH, PA 


TANKS cea TANKS 


that are oA |, es that meet 
built - aA every 

for long it is textile 
service ve ies requirement 
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of oo Non, 
3 Mechanical Filters “ey 


GRAVITY AND PRESSURE TYPES 


Cleanse Water—Save Losses—Promote Business Success 


Norwood Filters are sold with a Guarantee 
which can be given because every one is 
built to suit location and condition. 


We don’t sell you any old filter but investigate first. 


Then we build a filter to suit your requirements. 


Write For Our | Norwood Engineering Co. | Expert Advice 
Florence, Mass. Free of Cost 


WOOD TANKS 
and VATS 


Dye Kettles and Tubs 


of any size and shape 


MAY WE SEND YOU CATALOG? 


FILTERS #0 WATER SOFTENERS 


Hungerford Filters having an aggregate capacity of 
over ONE HUNDRED MILLION GALLONS per 


day are now in dperation in the textile mills of America 


The Filters That Never Require 
A Renewal of the Filter Bed 


HUNCERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 


Penna. Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DRA ME Co 


LEADINC MANUFACTURERS 





‘Braids and FKdgings 


FOR TRIMMING 


' Correct Goods 
Right Prices 
Prompt Deliveries 


| 
Ladies’ Ribbed Underwear 


‘Mills: Wayne Junction, | 


Post Office Address, 
Logan Station, Philadelphia 
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THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


MAX NYDEGGER 


Wool Exchange, 260 W. Broadway, New York 
ALL SPECIAL MACHINES FOR ANY ARTICLE THAT IS KNIT 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


System Gj, Hilscher, Chemnitz, Saxony 


eer J oe a OS ky ae 


16 Section ‘* COTTON HILSCHER ’* Machine for Full Fashioned Hosiery, Silk, Cotton, Wool, etc. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1900 Numerous Patents Covering Special Improvements 


GROSSER Flat Knitting Machines 


For HAND Power or FULLY AUTOMATIC Power 
MACHINES. Most productive and best machines for 
Sweaters, Jackets, Blouses, Wool Hosiery, Gloves, 
Mittens, Sporting Goods in Plain, Fancy and Jacquard 
Work, Shaker Articles, etc. Large stock on hand. 
Power Machines to be seen in operation. 


CIRCULAR FRENCH FRAMES 


C. Terrot Séhne, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of 
the best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear, Fleece 
Linings, Gloves, Special a-jour (openwork) Fabrics, 
etc. 
RASHEL MACHINES [Double Rib Warp Knitting Machines. ] 
For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace Work, ete 
silk, wool, cotton. 


THE LOOPER THAT LOOPS! 


Two thread lock stitch machine with reliable trimmer and raveller producing indestructible, fe 
elastic seam. No hosiery or underwear plant up to date without this machine, 


DIAMOND, 
OVERSEAMERS 


for all classes of selvage 
goods, Full Fashioneé 
Hosiery, U nade rwear, etc 


FINISHING 
MACHINES 


for Knit Goods of aii 
styles. 


WINDERS 


for finest yarns. 


Information, Samples and Specifications at Your Disposition. 
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To Manufacturers of Full Fashioned 
HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 


You have sometimes wondered why there are certain grades of European hosiery 


which you cannot equal. 


You Have the Right Yarns. You Have the Right Help. 
You Have Everything Right, EXCEPT the Right Machines. 


The Societe Generale French Built Frames 


Are unique in that they are the only frames used by French manufacturers for 


their best goods and the goods are those you cannot equal. 


SS eee ir 


A 12-DIVISION LEGGER FOR SILK GOODS 


American extremes of temperature will not affect the fashioning 
even on 57G 


SELVEDGES PERFECT ON THE MOST DIFFICULT SILKS 


Full Fashioned Rib Hosiery with shot effects up to 42 G 


Full particulars from our Representative: 


MR. HOWARD SILLCOCKS, 1310 Downing Bldg., 106 Fulton St., N. Y. City 


G. STIBBE & CO., . Leicester, England 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


MANUFACTURED BY 


David Richter, Inc., chemnitz, saxony 


Built in all gauges, any number of sections, and with any attachments desired. 

Best constructed, easiest running and most productive machines on the market. 

LACE MACHINES, system ‘*Gothrough,” NETTING MACHINES, system ‘‘ Double 
Locker,” LACE CURTAIN MACHINES. 


Dubied Knitting Machines 


BUILT BY 


Edward Dubied & Co., Couvet, Switzerland 


The most perfect knitting machines that 
skill and experience can produce. 

Designed for the highest possible produc- 
tion and the greatest endurance. 

Full automatic, semi-automatic and 
hand machines, for links and links, (pearl 
stitch) flat and tubular automatic widening, 
jacquard, shaker, accordion bias neckties. 

Machines can be seen in operation. 
Complete stock of supplies carried in 
New York. All parts interchangeable. 


Kuechenmeister winders, Stan- 
dard overseamers, whipstitch 
overseamers with automatic 
trimming attachment. 


Write for our illustrated Book ‘‘A’’ 


E. O. SPINDLER, Agent 
350 Broadway Rooms 520-24 New York, N. Y. 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


————-BUILT BY———— 


Schubert & Salzer Maschinenfabrik 


and their two Branch Works 


H. ALBAN LUDWIG and THEODOR LIEBERKNECHT 


Chemnitz, Germany 


Largest Manufacturers of all Classes of Hosiery Machines 


Schubert & Salzer, in addition to the plant of H. Alban Ludwig, have recently 
acquired the sida of Theodor Lieberknecht and continue to build Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Machines in each of the three plants, retaining the special features of 
each individual type and at the same time using on all three machines various 
patented devices and all the practical attachments known to the trade: These 
machines are built in all gauges from 14 to 34 needles tothe inch and from 12 
to 24 sections. 


Best Constructed, Most Economical and Productive Machines on the Market 


REFERENCES: 


All the leading manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery in this country. 
American Representative: 


OTTO WALTHER, 507 Bourse, Philadelphia 
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NEW MODEL 


Banner Full Automatic Hosiery 
Machine 


A FEW OF THE NEW FEATURES 


Over afee All working 
| parts accessible 
16.000 | from front of 
, ie machine 
Banner 2 a 
Machines aan Yarn Changing 
, : Levers 
in 
| 4 Automatic 
successful ae oe" Transferring 


: Device 
operation 


New and Novel 
Device for High 
Splice and 
Double Sole 
Slackening 


Average id % f New Yarn En- 
ee: gaging Device 


production f= Y iia 
. i | igh Spee 

100 machines a _ in Heel and Toe 
a week Single Pick 


Over 4800 machines sold and delivered in 1913 as compared with 3700 in 1912 


—— MFG. CO. 


131 Clay Street - Pawtucket, R. I. 
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The Superior Advantages 


of the 


WILDMAN RIBBER 


are sometimes overlooked 


HERE ARE A FEW OF THEM 


Accuracy. For which Wildman workmanship is 
justly noted. Benefits of this arise from features too 
numerous to mention Many of the surfaces are 


ground. 


Durability. The Wildman ribbers undoubtedly 
have more hardened parts than any other ribber. 
Welt levers, take-up worms, etc., Outwear similar 
devices. 


Design. The Wildman ribber is the only one with 
a dogless attachment. The advantage of maintaining 
the position of the dial needle between the cylinder 
needles by positive mechanical means instead of 
pressure on the cloth are too numerous to mention. 


Reliability. The Wildman ribber stop motion 
has never been equalled. The brake matches it. 
The welt lever motion is positive and sure. 


General Features. The Wildman ribber is 
the only one with a chainless pattern mechanism, the 
popularity of which is a sufficient recommendation. 
The power transmission provides a quick stop and a 
, gentle start. The two speed drive is supplied if de- 
.sired. The Wildman automatic striper has no peer. 


There are many other advantages worthy of inves- 
tigation. Investigate in your own interest. 


The Science of Knitting. A pocket text and reference 


book for everybody concerned with knitting, sent postpaid on 
receipt of $3.00 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. & 


Established 1889 


NORRISTOWN, PA. eatin 
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A New “Union Special” 


Cup Feed Machine for Seaming Selvage Edge Hosiery 


Quiet, Light Running, High Speed 


Double Thread Inter. E = — 


lock Seam 


perfectly flat and non- 
irritating 


insuring perfect seam 


| : MCE Both Feeding Cups 
Ends of Seams Locked im A Actuated 


insuring positive feed 
upon both selvages, 
avoiding puckered seam 


giving looper finish 


Finest Gauge Silk -. 
Fabric NY Quickly Adjustable 


To heaviest cotton hose 2 Dm Stitch Regulator 

seamed with equal fac- 4 ~ bis : : 

ility oN § without interchanging 
P parts. 


Union Special Machine Company 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE GENERAL CANADIAN OFFICE 
300 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 63-65 Bleecker St.,N. Y. City 64 Temperance St., Toronto, Ont. 


—______________ BRANCHES————___ — 


Leicester, Eng., Fox Lane, Humberstone Gate 
Boston, 96 South St. Paris, France, 87 Boulevard de Sebastopol Philadelphia. 731 Arch St. 
Amsterdam, N.Y., 13 Railroad St. Buenos Aires, Arg. Rep., S. A., 135 Calle Cincinnati, 434 Elm St. 
Rochester. N. Y., 163 St. Paul St. Maipu St. Louis, 1127 Pine St. 
Cohoes, N. Y., 39 Mohawk St. Osaka, Japan, 37 Imabashi-dori, 3-chome, Minneapolis, 4 Old Colony Bldg. 
Utica, N. Y., 3 to 9 Blandina St. Higashi-ku San Francisco, 682 Mission St. 
Melbourne, Australia, 253-7 Wellington St. 


Hosiery 


Boats 


lela WNL ye 


Jos.T. PEARSON xensiucton ae 
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crane irc. co, || NYE & TREDIGK GU. 


718-720 Cherry Street 
meet LAKEPORT, A... =e PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Spring and Latch Needle Machines 


for Both Rib and Plain Work 
Economically Producing 


A GREAT VARIETY OF FABRICS 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC TOQUE MACHINE 


Made in sizes from 5" to 7" inclusive, of any de- . ‘ : ‘ 
a ee For making Ribbed Underwear, Com 
sired gauge ; these measurements being back to back 2 7 : : : 
sie aati widen bination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, Shirt 
: es ; r ate ‘ vA ‘ 
These machines are built in a thorough and work- Borders, Hosiery , etc. Correct Construc: 
manlike manner and are second to none in the market. tion, Excellence and Durability. 


The Crawford stop-motion is applied 


when requested LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


SOME CRANE FEATURES. Quality of Fabrics and Production 


Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 40 UNEXCELLED 
in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine Jersey een 
Cloth and Stockinet. 

Our flat machine is adapted for knitting coilarettes. 


NYE & TREDICK CO. 
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H. BRINTON COMPANY 


213-217 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa: 


BUILDERS Ol 


Circular Knitting 
Machinery 


of every kind for every purpose 


HOSIERY RIBBERS 


with Splicing, Striping, Two-speed, Selvage 
Welt and French Welt Attachments. 


Full Automatic Hosiery Footers 
BODY MACHINES, SLEEVERS, etc. 


for Underwear, Sweaters, Toques, etc. 


NECKTIE MACHINES 


for making all kinds of tubular knitted scarfs. 
Write for catalog, prices and samples. 


_, What Knitters are Saying 
About the “P.& O.” Machine 


“We are running this machine beside an- 
other popular knitter on silk and art silk 
plaited hosiery. On the ‘P. & 0.’ machine 
we are making less menders, a more even 
fabric and bigger production. In fact itis 
the best machine we have in our mill.” 


SAVES 10% ON YARN 


Makes Ladies’ or Half Hose; garter top; no ravel, silk 
plaited or mercerized leg; high splice, double sole; ad 


sn 


vanced toe; linen or mercerized heel and toe. 


Write for full particulars 


PAXTON & O’NEILL 


541 N. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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FAST 


The Merrow jreuc: 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging ‘ . 
and Shell Stitch Machines are Light Running 


OUR CLASS 60 MACHINES for Trim- 
ming and Overseaming in one Op- 
eration produce the strongest, best 
Seams and do it with the greatest 
economy. 


USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets, 
STYLE 17 B or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 E SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 
most showy, substantial finish. 


Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. *4®*0RN 


Knickerbocker Building, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. 467 Broadway, cor. Grand St., N. Y. 
815 West Van Buren St., Chicago, lil. 1019 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


Imported 
Knitting Machines of Quality 


SPECIALTIES 


Karl Lieberknecht, Oberlungwitz, Saxony 


FULL FASHIONED MACHINES. “System Cotton” for plain and ribbed 
Hosiery, Underwear, Gloves and Neckties. 


RIB MACHINES, high speed, for Rib Tops, Neckties, Hosiery in plain, striped 


and accordion effects. 


WARP MACHINES (150 COURSES PER MINUTE) for Tricot Fabrics. 


Otto Seifert, Burgstaedt, Saxony 
WARP MACHINES, for Elastic Hat Bands, Mourning Bands, Shawls and Scarfs. 
JACQUARD WARP MACHINES, for Veilings, Laces, Shawls, Insertions, etc. 


bd e 173-177 Lafayette St., New York Ci 
Louis Hirsch Sole Representative in U. S. and Canada e 
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THE LEIGHTON KNITTER 


HAS EARNED THE REPUTATION OF PRODUCING 


Firm, Elastic Garments 
USING LOW GRADE STOCK 


THESE MACHINES ARE 
BEING USED FOR 


High Grade Goods 


MORE AS COMPETITION INCREASES 


Real Efficiency 


Means Excellent Stitches with 
ECONOMICAL OPERATION 


For Particulars ask 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO. 
Manchester, N. H. 


John W. Hepworth & Company 


N. W. Cor. . 
- a. ad r > M k 
Lehigh Ave. ‘ he ae ay <SE- 3 ae 
and 4S Ble a pe ag 
Mascher St, == Bsa 3 SYP Te Two 
Philadelphia, Pa, a eee ae Thread 


Elastic 
Lock 
Stitch 


Loopers 
ALSO 
ATTACHMENTS 
for changing our single 
stitch loopers into the 
two-thread loopers. 
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The Reece Button-Hole Machine 


For Cutting and Stitching Straight 
Double-Barred Buttonholes 


This machine is designed for cutting and stitching straight 
double-barred buttonholes without eyelets, from 1% of an inch 
in length up to 1 inch, in knit goods, shirts, shirtbands, 
collars, cuffs, etc., also on knit goods of all kinds. It is 
superior to all other machines, as it is the only single thread 
buttonhole machine on the market doing away with the 
bobbin or under thread, thereby making a great saving in 
the use of thread, and it will produce more than double 
the quantity of work of any other machine, thus saving the 

employment cf an extra rand the space of an extra machine. The quality of the work produced 
is superior to any other buttonhole, from the fact that the stitch is elastic, which is an important factor 
in knit goods. This machine is automatic in all its movements, and is an easy machine to handle, and 
does not require the services of a skilled operator, no cutting or pulling of the thread required, and 
when the buttonhole comes from the machine, it is finished in every respect and does not require to 
be trimmed or cut. The length of hole required can be obtained by simply turning a screw. 

The machine is made of hardened steel drop forgings, thus reducing the breaking and wearing of 
parts to a minimum, 


Samples of work and terms sent on application. 


THE REECE BUTTON-HOLE MACHINE CO. 


Office and Factory - 500 to 514 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass 


HOW MUCH OF THIS 


$10,000,000.00 


CHARLES COOPER 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


Knitting 
Machinery 


Flat and Circular Rib, both 
Spring and Latch Needle, 
Plain Circular Machines, 
Lead or Trick Cylinder, 
Spring Needle Cylinder 
Rib-Top Machines fo: 
making Cuffs, Drawer Bot- 
toms and Shirt Borders. 
Spring and Latch Knit- 


ting Needles, Burr Wheels, Burr Blades, 


Sinkers, Jacks, etc. 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT 


DO YOU WANT? 


About $10,000,000.00 worth of full fash- 
ioned stockings are made in America 
each year. 


No matter what proportion of these mill- 
ions you are now getting, you can get more 
of it if you will make full fashioned hosiery 
on our machines. 


Because, the stockings you make will fit 
perfectly and bring you repeat orders. 


The leading hosiery manufacturers are in- 
stalling these machines. 


If you are thinking of making full fash- 
ioned goods take up the question with us— 
as our success depends upon yours, we will 
prove to you that we can help you before 
you spend a cent, 


American Representative: 
G. H. ROGERS 
838 Lancaster St., Albany, N. Y. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


READINC, PA. 
THE MAKERS OF AMERICAN FULL 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINES 


European Representative: 
FELIX LEDERER 
1x/4 Schubertgasse, Nr. 22, Vienna, Austria 
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JAMES “TAY LOR, Puiiateipnia, pa: 
Newanosecono nano = KNITTING MACHINERY 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY 


10 Lamb & Grosser Sweater Machines. 1 Abel 36 Spindle Cop Winder. 
3 Large Crawford Hollow Plate Presses. 1 Union Special Overedge, Style 15.400. 
1 Allen 40 Spindle Cop Winder. 4 Climax High Speed Motions for Ribbers. 
54 Standard ‘‘B"’ Knitters for sizes. 1 Underwear Mangle. 
24 Mayo ‘‘Acme”’ _ Lot Electric Stop Motions for flat Machines. 
2 Complete Hosiery Plants. 1 Merrow No. 60. 
1 Boomer & Boshert Cold Press. 1 Crawford 17 Plate Press. 
1 Crane Style Collarette Machine 20’, 16 to in. 1 Blickensderfer Typewriter 
1 RotaryFire Pump. 3 Small Pumps. 5 Band Folding and Cutting Machines. 
2 Toque Machines. 1 Curtis & Marble Napper, 66’. 
4 Hosiery Dryers. 30 Sweater Coat Machines various styles. 
14 Cornely Hosiery Embroidery Machines. 8 Jones Fleecers, 24x36’. 
500 Dozen Hosiery Shaping Boards. 1 Underwear Knitting Plant. 
1 Caligraph Typewriter. 2 Singeing Machines. 
1 Complete Plant for Mfg. Hosiery 1 Hosiery Printing Press. 
1 4 h. p. Electric Motor. 4 Hosiery Lever Presses. 
1 Singer Nat. Button-holeMachine. 42 Union Spec. Sewing Machines, various style 
500 Payne Winder Bobbins. 50 Loopers and Seamers, all makes. 
100 ¥ Aut. Knitters, various makes and sizes, 60 Ribbed Underwear Machines. 
1 Payne 40 Spindle Skein Winder, 100 Hosiery Ribbers and Sleevers. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. APPRAISEMENTS A SPECIALTY 
We are always in the market to buy good Second-Hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
Sweater Coat [lachines 


Automatic Racking Machines with 
or without striping attachments. 
Herring Bone Stitch Coat Machines. 
Plain Sweater Coat Machines 
Pineapple Stitch Sweater Machines 
Jersey Sweater Machines. 
Plain Binding Machines. 
Rotary Jacquard Binding Machines. 


FOR INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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OVER 1,900 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers, Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin 
Improved 


Upright  Spoolers 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin 
Doubling Spoolers for 
doubling 2, 3 or more 
ends into one 
Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin, 

Ring Dresser, Spooler an 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, Spooler Guides, 
Bolsters and Stops Made and 

Repaired at Short Notice. 


— 
ae —— 


— “{ a GEO. W. PAYNE CO. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1” 


Office, 102 Broad Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 


GEO. W. PAYNE, Prest. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas 


That is the Brand of the : 
e + * 3 
Knitting Machines Cz 
worldwide known to be The Best 
160,000 Knitting Machines in use all over the Universe 


CLAES & FLENTJE 


Muhlhausen Thr., Germany 
(Largest Knitling Machine Factory in the World) 


The cut represents one of our full automatic machines 
with double chain, short chain attachment, doing away 
with the long chain and lots of blocks. 

Machines for all kinds of plain and fancy knit goods by 
hand and full automatic by power. 

Our knitting machines are far superior to any other in 
simplicity and construction, They give a higher produc. 
tion than any other on the market. 

For full particulars, needles and supplies for all kinds of 
knitting machines, write to 


Improved short chain attach- Ainslie Knitting Machine Co. 


ment—double chain—for 


racked goods, 281 Ainslie Street Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


We Are the Oldest Manufacturers 


IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE &. f New Jerse 
Of Circular Spring Needle Loop-Wheel Knitting Machinery. 5 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO., Troy, N.Y. EL) Wire Stitcher 


We submit the following extract from the sworn ceieng. ’ 
of R. W. Gormly, in U. 8. Circuit Court, Northern District o ° 
New York, in equity, No. 6764: : Highest Grade 
Cross Question 123, How long have you been a manufactur- . ee P s 
er of knitting machines? Answer I started in this business Machine for rapid and 
y, 1900. . ° 
ree Economical Method of 


Tompkins Attaching Labels to Hos- 
Knitter iery or other Garments. 


Uses pointed staples, can- 
This design was adopted in not tearthe finest fabric. 


1875. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED Send for Catalogue 
in 1846, before ’ \ 
ROBERT W. GORMLEY § , J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 
Was born, according to his . _ 7 15 S. Sixth Street 
testimony in the case — 
above cited. ; PHILADELPHIA 
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STANDARD 
G’”’ 


q ANewTypeof Hosiery 
Machine—being the 
result of 22 years of 
actual experience in 
studying the needs of 
the trade. 


q Your investigation de- 
sired. 


JULY 


q@ Can be seen running 
at all times. 


Standard Machine Company 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS 


330-340 N. 12th Street 
Philadelphia 


The “1912” 
Cloth Cutting 
Folding 


and 
Winding 
Machine. 


| This machine will cut down 

operating expenses. It does 

Se in one operation the work 

which is now being done in 

two. Itcuts the cloth, folds 

the edges and rolls them up in one operation, and at all times 

gets one more strip out of a bolt of cloth than is possible with 

the old method of cutting. At the same time it measures the bolt 

of cloth to show the manufacturer whether or not he is getting the 

number of yards he is paying for. With the high price of cotton 

to-day every knit goods manufacturer ought to look into this to see 

if he is getting the maximum efficiency at the least expense. You 

will find when you come to figure it up in the course of a year that 
the labor it saves is a big item. : 

Also have other labor-saving devices, and upon application you 

can get prices and full information on same. 


Joseph A. Firsching, vin riss*s 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


“ACME” 
Hosiery and Textile Binder 


A Simple, Inexpensive Machine for Attaching 
Tickets on Hosiery, Underwear, etc. 

It uses a pointed staple, CANNOT INJURE THE 
FINEST SILK HOSE; can be set aside when not 
in use. 

Is operated. by foot power and has a patented 
WORK-HOLDING DEVICE carrying one dozen 
or more pairs of hose, keeping them in perfect 
alignment and presenting the tops in position 
to receive the tickets AT LEAST TWENTY- 
FIVE PER CENT QUICKER than by any other 
method now in use. 

For particulars and the address of the nearest 
agency 

Apply to the Manufacturers 


The Acme Staple Company 


Camden, N. J. 


Weare the Oldest Manufacturers 


Our 46 Gauge, equal to 303 


WITH 


45 YEARS PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 


in building Spring 
Needle Knitting M a. 
chines, Have succeed. 
ed knitting the finest 
and the coarsest work 
ever made on Spring 
Needle Knitting Ma- 
chines in this country, 


Needles to Iach. 


any work from 3 to 46 
gauge. Our Machine 
is of the highest class, 


Robt. W. Gormly 
and Company, 
Troy, N. Y. 
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Sateen. ANDO STILL THE BEST 
ech wth ay nnn being operated in : 


every ¢ ivilized co untry. 
Our Collarette Knitter Knits almost any 
conceivable style and with selvage ends. 


Circular Rib Top and Seaming Machines. | { S) ini eas IK = 


Send for Prices and Catalog. 


LAMB ee Tl ‘nde 


Knitting Machine 
COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 5888, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


J. E. Woodhead, 124 East 22d St., Chicago. 
L. D. Sanborn. Room 513, Wool Exchange, New York 


A.W. ALLEN | The New Boss 


2427 Mascher St., Phila. 
WINDERS | ff Seamless 


Do you want 
the biggest pro- 
duction with the 
least menders, for 
the least money? 
If so, write to the 
Boss Knitting Ma- 
chine Works for 

their circular with full directions. There is no cyl- 
inder to be handled. We use only one cylinder 
and transfer device for half hose or ladies’ hose. 
This machine beats them all. Has no equal for sim- 
plicity and durability. Makes 300 revolutions per 
minute. Built in sizes from 2% to 54; from 40 to 
224 needles. Automatic in heel and toe. It is the 
6 SPINDLES UP strongest built knitter on earth. 


Send for prices and particulars. 


THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 
Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


The best winder on the market. If you are 


not using one or more try one. 


BUTTONS PUT ON TO STAY ON 


No bobbins fo wind, Will sew ail buttons with any thread. Vo threads to trim. Saves 90% of the needle breakage. 


Elastic Stitch Button Sewing Machine 


saves money for manufacturers, and helps them {increase the demand for 
their products. Without increasing the expense to the manufacturer, the 
Elastic Stitch Button Sewing Machine sews buttons on garments in such a 
way as to allow for thread shrinkage and to stand the wear and tear of the 
laundry, as well as giving tothe buttonsthe same uniform finish that the 
tailor would give, and avoiding, as the tailor does, the drawn down, tight 
effect that is unavoidable when a two thread machine is used. 
Send for proof and *‘ List-of-Users”’ booklet. 


Union Button Sewing Co., Dept., Frederick Osann Co. 
394 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 245 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Agents Everywhere 
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“Acme’ ana “Hemphill” 


SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


Knitting Machines 


built by 
Acme Knitting Machine & 
Needle Company 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 


Answer all purposes in the most re- 
liable, up-to-date, and economical 
manner. Write us for full particulars. 
Manufacturers LiKe our 
Latch Needles 
because we make a superior grade of 
needles 


Philadelphia Office, Bourse Bldg. 


eel 
Suess 


—if your ad is not 
producing big results 


Send for Your Copy of the 
A. B. C. of Advertising 


Shows samples of good ads and their cost 


Shows how to advertise step by 
step without $10,000 appropriations 


Every Manufacturer who wants 
his advertising efficient and 
economic should have a copy 


32 WAVERLY PL. NEW YORK. 


MACHINERY 


‘denCKES Model E” 


BALL BEARING 


Full Automatic 
Knitter 


Revolving 
Needle Cylinder 


Six 
Yarn Fingers 


Plating 


High Spliced 
Heel 


Double Sole 


Machine only 18 
inches wide 


Fabric Take-up 


Transferring of 
ribbed tops 
without 
dropped stitches 


Jenckes Quality 
Fabric 


Jenckes Knitting Machine Co. 
Main Office and Factory 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Philadelphia Office, 1211-1217 Filbert St. 


Also builders of “‘THE INVINCIBLE’’ 
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WORKMANSHIP 

AND QUALITY 
OF OUR 

GERMAN NEEDLE 


Li ce 


a —See : 
a ee ee ew) 


} 


For Multiple Stitching 


Built for all purposes where a number of rows of stitch- 
ing are required. {With either form of stitch, single thread 
chain, double thread chain, or lock-stitch, sewing material 
from 1-16 inch thick, up to Linch thick, and up to 126 inch 
wide. {Furnished with any required number of needles, 
spacing to suit requirements. {We also build Paper 
Slitting Machines and design special machinery. 


Le Fe FALES 
Walpole, Mass., U. S. A. 


ee 3Xcl- 
OTOCK OF 
NEEDLES FOR 
ALL AMERICAN 
AND FOREIGN 
KNITTING MACHINES 


CASE BROTHERS 


/KPORATED 


Jacquard 
Cards 


Highland Park, of ot 


Grades 
for 
Fancy 


Pressing §“"""* 


turers of Accu- 


rately Cut 
Also to 


Fender Boards G any size. 


ded at Parisand Me rne Expositions 


HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE PRESS 


For Knit or Woolen Goods 


The most reliable machine 
of the kind on the market. 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT 


Successors to 
J.J. CRAWFORD & SON 
Established 1868 NASHUA, N.H. 
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STANDARD LATCH NEEDLES | -RXCELSIOR SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES 


Have You Tried Our Special Rivet? Highest Quality Cru- 
Longer Wear,Less | cible Wire, Smooth 
Mending, Better | 
Work, Fewer Sec- 


onds. 


Eyes, Finest Temper, 
Hand Straightened. 


= Excelsior Needle Co. 
STANDAR DARD = Largest Manufacturers 


of Machine Needles in Torrington, Conn. 
the World. 


Agents 


C. B. Baker & (o., Ltd., 140 West 22nd St., New York City 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., Cherry & Juniper Sts.. Phila, 
Tne Sewii g Mch. Supplies Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, Mass, 
Excelsior General Supplies Co., 815 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
C. Shawl, 682 Mission St., San Francisco. Cal, 
J. C. Strittmatter, Ave, San Francisco No. 29 

City of Mex'co. Mexico 


L- reiIvEs CoO. KEYSTONE LATCH NEEDLE Co. 


E l JOHN C. EGLY, Mar. Manufacturers of 
SSTABLISHED 1874 
Manufacturers ct alt xinds of Patent and Regular Latch Needles 


Needles for all makes of Knittersand Ribbers 
Keystone Spring Bottom Needles for all makes of Knitting 
Machines always in stock for immediate delivery. 


Special Needles made to order. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 543 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WM. BREEDON’S SON 
EXCELSIOR NEEDLES Spring Knitting Needles 


Manufactured by AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., LAKEPORT, W. H. AMSTERDAM, N. ¥. 


John Eppler’s Machine Works, 620 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 


LATEST IMPROVED UPRIGHT KNITTING LOOMS 
For Millinery, Dress and Upholstery Trimmings and Netting 


Steaming outfits for the finishing of knitted neckwear, etc. 


Th = | 99 T bl Comprising Comparative Yarn Tables, showing the equivalent sizes of different 
e imp Cx a es, _— ms of Numbering Yarn and Different Standards. Reed Tables. W eight of 
ees LAM per Yard of Cloth. Tables of Knitting M achine Gauges. Yarn Sizes 


for Knitting Machines. Sizes for Underwear and Hosiery. Breaking Strength Table of American Cotton Warp Yarns. 
Compiled by Te xtile World Record, Price 50cents. LORD & NAGLE CO., Publishers, 144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


WC Eiih eed Uadhcttinks Pisisling Miahine 


coke AI mM S 


Lowest Maintenance Cost 
Highest Sustained Speed 
Largest Production 
Perfect Stitches 

No Vibration 

Noiseless 


This machine has shown its great 
value for facing and finishing 
Knit Shirts and Drawers, for 
which it is especially adapted, 
because of the neatness of its 
stitch and the greater economy 
in thread used when compared 
with the work of chain stitch An Investment — 


machines. Itisalso superseding Not an Expense 
lockstitch machines of other 


makes on account of its superior Willcox & Gibbs 


work, both as regards quality Sewing Machine Co. 


one quantity. Chief Office : 658 oe 3500 to 4000 PERFECT STITCHES per minuté 


way, New York, N. Y. where factory conditions permit 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CoO. Ltd. London Nottingham Paris Dresden Brussels Milan 
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BOILER 
FEEDER 
FOR 


EAN BROS |. 7 | jae —;,,- = ae 250 LBS. 
a os WORKING 
—a ae ||) PRESSURE 


i ie = ee : 
New York 
Sales Office DEAN B. STEAM 
30 Church Street RO PUMP 
* WORKS. 


NOTIN THE PUMP TRUST 


WORTHINGTON CENTRIFUGAL 
me UNDERWRITER FIRE PUMPS 


Are built to meet the specifications of 
the Associated Factory Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies and are the Accepted 
Standard of the Fire Underwriters. The 
Horizontal Split Casing affords ready 
access to the internal parts. 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON 


Works: Harrison, N. J. New York Office: 115 Broadway 
Branch Offices in all Principal Cities W 226.2 


AND WHY IT IS BEST IN 
POWER, SPEED AND ECONOMY 


The Leffel Wheel, now developed into the Improved Samson Turbine, will con- 
tinue to maintain, as it has for the past 49 years, its superiority because of features 
that give it wonderful power and high velocity, economy in the use of water, and an 
unusual steadiness of motion under variable gateage. 

These are points of merit established by scientific and experimental tests. 

Send for catalog illustrating and describing the different types and proving their 


merit 
Ghe James Leffel @ Co. 
502 Lagonda St. Springfield, Ohio 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY 


304 PEARL STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 
AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS 
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SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., 


PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers of 


PICKERS—Lumpers; Rag, Burr, Wool, Cotton, Jute, 
Fearnaughtand Garnett Pickers; also Rag, Carpet 


and Jute Shredders 


WILLOWS—Continuous Cotton Stock Opening, Clean- 
ing, Metal Extracting and Condensing Outfit; also 
Square Box and Cone Willows or Dusters, 

GARNETT MACHINES — For carding cotton and 
woolen waste clippings, etc.; also for manufactur. 
ing cotton, wool and jute batting or felts. 

FEEDS—Self-feeds for cotton, wool, worsted or jute; 
also Camel Backs, Blamires and Apperlys. 

METALLIC BREASTS 
Stripping Feed Rolls 
chines, 

RECLAIMING MACHINE—For Opening and Clean 
ing various kinds of Cotton Mill Waste. 


surring Machines and Self 
for Cards and Garnett Ma 


CARDS— Woolen, Worsted, Cotton Waste, Shoddy, Hair 
and Jute Cards; also Special Cards for the manufac. 
ture of Wool Hats. 

MULES—Heuavy and 
Yarn. 

TW ISTERS—Plain or Fancy Twisters for Flake, Loop 
or Bourette Yarn. 

BOBBIN WINDERS— Automatic Jack Bobbin Builder 
and Adjustable Creel for different length spools. 


WARPING MACHINERY— Copper Cylinder Warp 
Dressers with single and double size pans; Beam.- 
ers; Section and Pinless Warp Mills, Creels and 
Dresser Spoolers for Wool or Worsted. 


GRINDERS, Etc.— Floor, Traverseand Portable Grind 
ers for Cards, Garnetts or Rag Pickers; also Turning 
Rests, Fillet Winders, Card Stretchers and Cleaning 
Frames. 


Durable for Wool and Waste 


A complete line of Machinery for Manufacturing Gunny Bagging from Old Gunny Bagging; also for 


Manufacturing Mop Yarn and Rope from Cotton Waste. 


Felting Machinery for Manufacturing Soft Felts or Commercial Batts, for Mattresses, Comforts, etc. 
made from Cotton Waste, Linters, Jute, Wool and Wool Waste. 


Special Circulars furnished for each Machine. 


PROCTOR DRYERS 


Formerly the "CYCLONE" 


Fireproof 


r 7 7X oe 


Proctor Automatic Dryer for Cotton, Wool, Etc. 


These dryers give greatest 
capacity at least cost 


If you do any drying at all 
Send for our illustrated book Y 


The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. 











G-E Mill Power Equipment 


Predominates in 1913 Construction 


LIST of tle important mill construction work during 1913 reads like a roll of General 
7 


Z Electric Company’s textile mill power equipment sales, here are good sound reasons 


for this preference shown at a time when industrial competition demands the utmost return 


from every dollar invested in productive machinery. 


MILLS HAVING EXTENSIVE CONSTRUCTION WORK DONE IN 1913 


ectrie G-E Equip Klectric -E EF 
Name of Company ' a EI ee . Name of Company = - G-} Rquipt. 
Yes Yes 

l No No 
pring Bleachery Yes No 
Mills Yes Yes 
Mfg. Co, Yes Yes 
‘ Worsted Mills ( No 
ixonia Dre Goods Co, 7 No 
Chalmers Kuitting Co. I No 
H. ©, Aberle Yes 
Moorhead Mills Yes 
Sterling Knit Goods Co, . No 
Potter Knitting Co, ‘ No 
Whitehead Hosiery Milis é Yes 
Russell Mfg. Co. 3 Yes 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Mills 
Pacific Mills 

Riverside & Dan River Mills 
Ludlow Mfg. Associates 
Erlanger Cotton Mill 
Woodside Cotton Mills 
Lancaster Cotton Mills 
Virginia Cotton Mills 

Dixie Cotton Mills 

Andrew McLean Co, 

Cosmos Cotton Co 

Lonsdale Mfg. Co 

Empire Cotton Co. 


OF i a a tl et tt 


The textile mill power experts of the General Electr or y will be glad to show you how electric drive 


assists in meeting competition. ‘This service is freely off d hout implied obligation to buy. It is based 
on the experience gained ix installing apparatus to apply 75% of the electric power used in the textile in- 


dustry today. 


General Electric Company 


Largest Electrical Manufacturers in the World 
Sales Offices in all Large Cities 


General Office: Schenectady N. Y. District Offices in 
Boston, Mass. New York,N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. 


Cincinnati, O. Chicago, Il. Denver, Colo. San Francisco, Cal, 


MOTOR AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES AND TOWNS 
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~ MACHINES » 


PARTS ALLEN TERCHANGEABLE 


wei ened 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 











It 


1why the larges 





No. 50 Universal Coner 


| UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPAN x 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


i BOSTON 




















